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PREFACE. 



One after another of the remarkable men of onr 
oonntry has gone down to the tomb, ontil the number 
of the distinguiahed dead fa'r exceeds that of the 
living who have become illustrious. The history 
and fame of the former constitute the glory and 
greatness of the country, end the promise of the 
latter is its hope and admiration. To portray the 
character of the one is to excite the emulation of 
the other ; and to depict the virtues of a single 
individual, may be to scatter the seeds that will 
germinate, and bud, and blossom, and bring forth 
similar fruit, in due season. 

For more than thirty-five years, Mr. Calhoun has 
been one of the most prominent statesmen in the 
American Union, and during that long period their 
history is woven together. No important question 
has been agitated since he first entered Congress, 
in which he has not participated, or with whidi 1m 
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has not in some way or other been connected. His 
biography, therefore, if executed as it ought, should 
be full of interest to the American reader. 

I have been aware, from the jBrst, of the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments in the way of preparing 
a memoir that would be acceptable to both of the 
parties occupying extreme grounds on the sectional 
questions with which Mr. Calhoun was identified. 
It has been my aim, however, to present all things 
truly; and, having done this, to rely upon the 
generous kindness of the public. It cannot be that 
passion and prejudice will follow the dead, to 
disturb the quiet slumbers of the grave; and if 
these are forgotten, there can be no doubt that jus- 
tice will be done to the memory of Mr. Calhoun. 
He was emphatically a great man, — a model states- 
man,-— one of those who visit us, like angels, ^^ few 
and far between." 

He lived in eventful times, and his history is full 
of important incidents. A minute account, therefore, 
of the details of his life would require a much 
larger volume than the present. But it is the design 
of this work to exhibit his character with sufficient 
distinctness to satisfy the general reader, and faith- 
fully to represent his course and position with reference 
to the important questions that arose during his 
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public oereer. In order to aooompUsIi thiB object, 
I have found it necessary to insert a number of hia 
speeches, that he might be allowed to speak for 
himself far more ably and eloquently than I could 
hope b> do. 

In making the selections of the speeches, I have 
preferred to take those delivered on subjects of great 
temporary importance, or which are likely to possess 
a permanent value from their connection with the 
federal constitution and its proper interpretation. 

No apology need be offered for occupying so large 
a space with the history of Nullification. It was 
the great episode in the life of Mr. Calhoun, and 
the principle of state interposition, or state veto, was 
very dear to him. " If you should ask rae the word," 
said he, ** that I would wish engraven on my tomb- 
stone, it is Nui.LIFICATIOK." 
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LIFE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Bonun Virtoe and lot^ritf — 0(t«it paralleled in America — Chander 
of Mr. Oalhoun — His BepnUtion — Attachment of the Paofile of South 
Carolina to him — loflueoee — Ancestora — Bk Father — Characteristic 
Traits— Hia Birth. 

When Brennus, the Gallic chieftain, and the dark 
and uncouth, but stalwart and intrepid warriors, whom 
he led forth from their transalpine homes down upon 
the fair and fertile plains of Italy, entered the gates of 
the Eternal City, — and their startling cry of " V<b vie- 
til!" — woe to the conquered! — awoke a thousand echoes 
in her ancient streets and thoroughfares, in her palaces 
and her temples, — her defeated soldiery and her af- 
frighted inhabitants fled for refuge to the Capitoline 
Hill, "that, high place where Rome embraced her 
heroes." But some few of the nobler spirits of the re- 
public, reverencing the memories of the past, cherish- 
ing its patriotic impulses, and practicing its virtues, 
remained in the Forum, and seated in their curule 
chairs, fearlessly and calmly awaited the approach of 
the enemy. 

Rude and unpolished as were the invaders, though 
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reckless of danger and indifierent to peril, they were 
instantly struck with astonishment at this exhibition of 
firmness and devotion, of patriotism and virtue ; and 
they regarded with awe, the sublime majesty of the 
countenances in which dignity and determination were 
so nobly blended. These Romans were the types of a 
once numerous class, whose character has been held in 
admiration for ages, in every clime and among every 
people to whom their history is known. 

Roman virtue — that virtue which constituted the 
bright peculiar trait of statesmen, and soldiers, and citr- 
zens, in the earlier and purer days of republican sim- 
plicity, and whose light, though shorn of many of its 
beams, was not wholly lost amid the glory and splendor 
of the Empire, till the throne of the Ccesars had crum- 
bled into dust — the virtue tlius exemplified and thus 
ennobled in Rome, has been often paralleled, if not sur- 
passed, in the great republic of the West. While we 
have in some degree imitated her form of government, 
we have also copied the traits of character which ren- 
dered her distinguished men so famous ; and it is justly 
esteemed no small praise among us, to be commended 
for the possession and practice of Roman virtue and 
Roman integrity. It is, too, a fit subject for congratu- 
lation, that our country, though so young in years, 
has produced so many men deservedly entitled to this 
high distinction : they have not appeared only once in 
a generation or an age, but like the branches of the 
golden tree which opened the portals of the lower world, 
when one is torn away another is not wanting,* — when 

# * Primo avulso non deficit alter 

Avreiw. Virgil, JSnM, tL lO. 
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one is numbered with the dead, another springs up tb 
fill his place, to emulate his virtues, and to follow his 
example. 

Not the least worthy, and not the least conspicuous 
among them, was the subject of this memoir. For 
nearly forty years he occupied a prominent place among 
the most eminent statesmen of America. His reputa- 
tion, furthermore, had crossed the Atlantic, where he 
had himself never been, and had elicited the most 
flattering encomiums from those high in ability and in 
station. At home, among his own (jpuntrymen, his in- 
dependence of thought, his fearlessness in the expression 
of his opinions, and his unbending and uncompromising 
integrity, caused him to be generally admired even 
among those who difiered from him the most widely 
upon political questions. While, therefore, his senti- 
ments with reference to matters of public policy were 
not always cordially approved, but were oftentimes 
earnestly opposed, his character and his talents were 
held in esteem in every section of the Union, and it 
may be truly said that his fame was national, and was 
bounded only by the conliaes of our territory. 

For much the greater portion of the period during 
which he was in public life, he held a seat in the legis- 
lature of his native slate, or represented her in one or 
other of the two houses of Congress. To the people 
of South Carolina he was closely endeared, as well by 
the sterling qualities of his head and heart, as by his 
fidelity in watching over and protecting their interests, 
and his long and arduous services in the councils of the 
state and nation. Open and frank in the avowal of 
hia sentiments upon the great questions that divided 
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the public mind — prompt and energetic — faithful and 
true — he commanded alike their respect and their ad- 
miration. 

To most of them personally a stranger, yet when his 
name was uttered, it awoke many a lofty and animat- 
ing recollection, and around it clustered hosts of stir- 
ring associations. They looked up to him as their leader 
and their head, — they trusted in him to carry them safe 
through ever}' emergency, and to sustain them in every 
crisis. Did danger threaten them from within or with- 
out, he was invoked as the guardian genius who pos- 
sessed the power to heal all dissensions, and to triumph 
over all opposition. Did the gathering clouds on the 
political horizon forebode aught of disaster, to him they 
applied as to one who could not be daunted by the 
omens that filled the souls of others with terror and 
awe ; and when the warning voice, the counsels, or the 
admonitions, of that statesman-planter, were heard roll- 
ing down from his distant home at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge over the lowlands of South Carolina, few there 
were who did not heed and obey them. Like a gallant 
knight he was foremost in every position of danger, and 
when his banner was unfurled in the midst of the timid 
and faint-hearted, they raised their eyes to it in the 
confidence of faith, and turned from it full of encourage- 
ment and hope. 

Possessing such traits of character, and uniting with 
them a commanding intellect, and an indomitable will, 
it is not surprising that he exerted an influence so wide- 
spread and so powerful. " When a firm decisive spirit 
is recognized," says Mr. Foster, " it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a man, and leaves him 
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room and freedom. * * * A conviction that he 
naderstands and that he willa with extraordinary force, 
silences the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct 
him, and intimidates the malice that was disposed to 
attack him. There is a feeling, as in respect to Fate, 
that the decrees of so inflexible a spirit must be right, 
OT that, at least, they idUI be accomplished."* 

It was so with Mr. Calhoun. Without an eflbrt on 
his part, other than the natural operations of his mind 
and character in the prepress of development, he ac- 
quired a reputation of which his fellow^citizens were 
exceedingly proud, as they well might be. They soon 
learned to love him, and loving, to admire and revere. 
For twenty years he was first and foremost in their 
afTeclions, and the dearest hopes of thousands followed 
him to the silence of the tomb. In their hearts his mem- 
ory must long be enshrined, and the spot hallowed by 
the presence of all that remained of his mortal existence 
must be to them as " holy ground," — like Mecca to the 
followers of the Prophet, or the meadow of GrQtIi to 
the peasantry of Switzerland. It is consecrated earth 
that contains beneath its bosom 

' Aahei which nuke it holier, dust whidi it 
ETsn in itself ta immortal it j." 

The paternal ancestors of Mr. Calhoun came origi- 
nally from Ireland, that fruitful hive from which sprung 
most of the early inhabitants of the eastern slopes of 
the Alleghany mountains. His grandfather emigrated 
with his family to Pennsylvania in the year 1733; they 
afterward removed to Virginia, and in 1756 finally 

* E^ J m Dadnm of Character, Lettw iL 
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established themselves permanently in the province o( 
South Carolina, near the base of the Blue Ridge, and 
in the fine healthy region drained by the tributaries of 
the Savannah river. 

His father, Patrick Calhoun, was bom in Donegal, 
but was a mere child when the family left Ireland. 
Accustomed from his earliest years to sights and scenes 
well calculated to heighten the natural daring of his 
spirit, and to render him courageous and self-reliant ; 
familiar with hardship and privation, with war and 
bloodshed ; t)p was distinguished for his boldness and 
intrepidity, his determined energy, and his manly inde- 
pendence, — traits which were reproduced and reex- 
emplified in the life and character of his distinguished 
son. The family were driven from their temporary 
home in Virginia by the hordes of ruthless savages let 
loose upon the frontier settlements in consequepce of 
the defeat of Braddock, and in the hostile encounters 
that took place previous to their removal, Patrick was 
old enough to take a prominent part. He subsequently 
participated in the jfrequent skirmishes between the 
white settlers of South Carolina and the Cherokee In- 
dians previous to and during the Revolution. For a 
long time he commanded a company of rangers, who 
did good service in keeping off the marauders that 
hovered upon the borders of the infant colony, seeking 
an opportunity to plunder and destroy. 

His occupation was that of a farmer or planter, and 
he resided upon and cultivated the same place where 
his father's family first settled, and which now belongs 
to the heirs of his youngest son. He was married in 
1770 to a young lady, whose maiden name was Cald 
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veil, and who waa a native of Charlotte county, Vir> 
ginie. Her father waa a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, and 
was one of the founders of the settlement on Cub Creek. 

The elder Mr. Calhoun was an industrious and enter- 
prising citizen. To great natural shrewdness he added an 
inquiring disposition, and a boldness and independence 
of sentiment that were rarely imitated. He thought, and 
spoke, and acted for himself. He was a Whig in prin- 
ciple long before the Revolution, and when the crisis 
came, he did not hesitate publicly to make profession of 
"the faith that was in him." He battled manfully against 
the Tories ; he contended with them in speech ; and at 
the head of his rangers aided essentially in putting them 
down with the strong hand. Both the Caldwelb and 
the Calhouns were active and zealous Whigs. As 
such, they were the peculiar objects of the red man's 
hate and the Tory's vengeance. Of three of the Cald- 
wells able to bear arms during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, one was murdered by the Tories in cold blood, in 
his own yard, after his house had been set on fire ; an- 
other fell dead at the battle of the Cowpens, being 
pierced with thirty sabre wounds ; and the third was 
taken prisoner by the enemy, and confined for nine 
months in a loathsome dungeon at St. Augustine. 

Nothing but his stout arm and intrepidity of soul, 
saved Patrick Calhoun from experiencing a similar fate. 
" Upon one occasion," — says a memoir of his son, pub- 
lished by his political friends during the presidential 
canvass of 184&-4, — " with thirteen other whites, he 
maintained a desperate conflict for hours with the 
Cherokee Indians, until overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers, he was forced to retreat, leaving seven of his 
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companions dead upon the field. Three days after, 
they returned to bury their dead, and found the bodies 
of twenty-three Indian warriors, who had perished in 
the same conflict. At another time, he was singled 
out by an Indian distinguished for his prowess as a 
chief, and for his skill with the rifle. The Indian tak- 
ing to a tree, Calhoun secured himself behind a log, 
from whence he drew the Indian's fire four times by 
holding a hat on a stick a little above his hiding-place. 
The Indian at length exhibited a portion of his person 
in an eflbrt to ascertain tKe efiect of his shot, when he 
received a ball from his enemy in the shoulder, which 
forced him to fly. But the hat exhibited the traces of 
four balls by which it had been perforated. The efiect 
of this mode of life upon a mind naturally strong and 
inquisitive was to create a certain degree of contempt 
for the forms of civilized life, and for all that was mere- 
ly conventional in society. He claimed all the rights 
which nature and reason seemed to establish, and he 
acknowledged no obligation which was not supported 
by the like sanctions. It was under this conviction 
that, upon one occasion, he and his neighbors went 
down within twenty-three miles of Charleston, armed 
with rifles, to exercise a right of sufirage which had 
been disputed : a contest which ended in electing him 
to the Legislature of the state, in which body he served 
for thirty years. Relying upon virtue, reason, and 
courage, as all that constituted the true moral strength 
of man, he attached too little importance to mere infor- 
mation, and never feared to encounter an adversary 
who, in that respect, had the advantage over him : a 
confidence which many of the events of his life seemed 
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to justify. lDde«d, he once appeared as his own advo- 
cate in a case in Virgiuis, in which he recovered a. 
tract of land in despite of the regularly- trained dispa- 
tants, who sought to embarrass and defeat him. He 
opposed the Federal Constitution, because, as he said, 
it permitted other people than those of South Carolina 
to tax the people of South Carolina, and thus allowed 
taxation without representation, which was a violation 
of the fundamental principle of the revolutionary 
struggle. ^ 

" We have heard his son say, that among his earliest 
recollections was one of a conversation when he was 
nine years of age, in which his father maintained that 
government to be best which allowed the largest amount 
of individual liberty compatible with social order and 
tranquillity, and insisted that the improvements in po- 
litical science would be found to consist in throwing off 
many of the restraints then imposed by law, and deemed 
necessary to an organized society. It may well be sup- 
posed that his son John was an attentive and eager audi- 
tor, and such lessons as these must doubtless have served 
to encourage that free spirit of inquiry, and that intrepid 
zeal for truth, for which he has been so much distin- 
guished. The mode of thinking which was thus en- 
couraged may, perhaps, have compensated in some 
degree for the want of those early advantages which 
are generally deemed indispensable to great intellectual 
progress. Of these he had comparatively few. But 
this was compensated by those natural gifts which 
give great minds the mastery over difficulties which 
the timid regard as insuperable. Indeed, we have here 
another of those rare instances in which the hardineu 
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of natural genius is seen to defy all obstacles, and de- 
velops its flower and matures its fruit under circum- 
stances apparently the most unpropitious." 

Patrick Calhoun died in 1795. His wife was a wo- 
man of rare excellence, whose many virtues endeared 
ner to all that knew her, and are still held in grateful 
remembrance by those who witnessed the evidences of 
her worth and profited by her kindness. They had five 
children, four sons and a daughter, of whom John Cald- 
well Calhoun was the youngest save one^ He was 
born in Abbeville District, South Carolina, at the resi, 
dence of his father, on the 18th of March, 1782, and 
was named after his maternal uncle. Major John Cald- 
well, who was murdered by the Tories. 
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BoRK and nurtured amid the closing scenes of the 
Revolution, and when its dying thunders were still 
heard faintly echoing in the distance, the stirring inci- 
dents of that protracted contest, and the legends and 
traditions of border warfare, were among the first and 
earliest recollections of young Calhoun. They were 
often recounted in his hearing, and left their impress 
upon his character, in its sternness, and what might 
almost be called its harshness. He inherited, too, from 
his father, the active energy, firmness and determina- 
lion, that characterized him, and fi'om his mother's 
family, their ardency of feeling, and their high-toned 
and impulsive enthusiasm. When a lad he was re- 
marked for his thoughtful disposition, his quickness of 
apprehension, his decision of character, and his steady 
and untiring perseverance in the accomplishment of 
any plan he had conceived, or in the pursuit of any 
object which he desired to secure. 

The early trials and stru^les, the hopes and disajv 
pointments, of those who are successful in life, what- 
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ever may be the calling or profession, differ oftener in 
kind than in character. Few minds are so peculiarly 
constituted as not to require to be submitted to the 
ordeal, when in the early stages of development. The 
discipline of the young is like the task of the pruner. 
What is unsightly or unproductive is removed, in order 
that the thrifty or more promising shoots may grow 
with greater vigor, and bud and blossom with in- 
creased luxuriance. ** It is no doubt a true observa- 
tion," remarked Bishop Patrick, " that the ready way 
to make the minds of youth go awry, is to lace them 
too hard, by denying them "their just freedom ;" but 
when the regimen is properly advised and faithfully ob- 
served, it is healthful, and strengthens and invigorates 
the character for the sterner and severer duties of ad- 
vanced years. Chance sometimes fairly thrusts her 
favors upon those who seem little inclined to profit by 
them, but like Dead Sea fruits, though fair and tempt- 
ing without, they turn to dust and ashes within. Fur- 
tune is proverbially a blind goddess, and she has never 
maintained a very high reputation for her impartiality. 
The French have a political maxim, that " Time is a 
statesman's principal assistant." This is equally ap- 
plicable to the career of every man, in boyhood and in 
age : — Time, Patience, Energy, and Perseverance, like 
the brothers in the fairy tale, find nothing so difficult 
that it cannot be overcome. 

In the life of Mr. Calhoun, this truth is strikingly ex- 
emplified. The advantages which he possessed in so 
far as an education was concerned, while he remained 
at home, are now exceeded by those enjoyed by the 
child of the humblest citizen of his native state. The 
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upper country of Virginia and the two Caroliaas waa 
Httled mainly by Irish and Scotch-Irish emigrants, — a 
very different class of people from the more polished 
and refined Huguenots and descendants of the Cava- 
liers, who dwelt in the lower valleys of their noble 
rivers. The former were poor in this world's goods, 
but rich in those sterling qualities of heart and soul 
that fitted them so well for the hardships and priva- 
tions of a pioneer life, and which constituted a richer 
legacy to their children than the wealth secured by their 
industry among the hills and dales of their forest 
homes. Among such a people, the means' of instruc- 
tion were, of course, <]uite limited, and children were 
taught the rudiments of learning principally by their 
parents. 

Mr. Calhoun was indebted for the most part to his 
father and mother for the information acquired in his 
youth. There were few or no schools in the sparsely 
settled district where they resided, and the only branches 
of education taught in them were reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. When he was old enough they sent hinT' 
to an ordinary country school, at which he learned al 
that his teacher could communicate. These draughti 
from the fountain, turbid though it was, created a thirst 
for more ; but as there was not a single academy in the 
whole upper region of the state, and none within fifty 
miles, except in Columbia county, Georgia, of which 
Mr. Waddell, a Presbyterian clergytnan who had mar- 
ried his sister, was the principal ; and as his father was 
unwilling, both on account of his limited means, and 
of his aversion to the learned professions, lo send him 
away from home ; he reached the a^ of thirteen with- 
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out having added anything to his stock of knowledge^ 
except the limited amount of information he was able 
to pick up in conversation with others, and to obtain 
from the few books to which he had access. 

At the age of thirteen he was placed under the care 
of his brother-in-law, and commenced a course of 
study in the higher branches. He had but just made 
a beginning in this new occupation, with which he was 
perfectly delighted, when the death of his father took 
place. His sister shortly after died, and Mr. Waddell 
immediately discontinued his academy. John con- 
tinued to reside with his brother-in-law; but as the 
latter was absent for the greater part of the time, en- 
gaged in the performance of his clerical duties, he was 
left to depend upon his own resources for amusement. 
The plantation was in a remote district, and he had not 
a single white companion, with the exception, at inter- 
vals, of Mr. Waddell, and an occasional visitor. In 
this situation, had he fallen a victim to listlessncss and 
ennui, it could not have been wondered at. But his 
active mind required employment, and in the house 
he found what proved to him a rich mine of intellec- 
tual wealth. 

His brother-in-law was the librarian of a small circu- 
lating library, and to this he at once resorted. No one 
counselled or directed him in the selection of books for 
perusal, but as if led by instinct, he discarded fiction 
entirely, and occupied himself, to the exclusion of all 
lighter reading, with historical works. These were few 
in number, but he devoured them eagerly. Rollin s 
Ancient History ; Robertson's Life of Charles V., and 
History of America; and a translation of Voltaire's 
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Charles XII., first attracted his attention. He was 
completely fascinated with the inexhaustibie store of 
information which the French scholar had accumu- 
lated, and admired the well-turned periods and graceful 
and easy diction of Scotland's great historian, while he 
hung with delight upon the thrilling account of the dar- 
ing exploits of the Swedish monarch. Having diS' 
patched these volumes, he took up the large edition of 
Cook's Voyages, Brown's Essays, and Locke on the 
Understanding, the last of which he was unable to 
finish, for the reason that he had already overtasked his 
strength, and his health had become considerably im- 
paired. 

"AH this was the work of but fourteen weeks. So 
intense was his application that his eyes became seri- 
ously affected, his countenance pallid, and his frame 
emaciated. His mother, alarmed at the intelligence of 
his health, sent for him home, where exercise and 
amusement soon restored his strength, and he acquired 
a fondness for hunting, fishing, and other country sports. 
Four years passed away in these pursuits, and in atten- 
tion to the business of the farm while his elder brothers 
were absent, to the entire neglect of his education. 
But the time was not lost. Exercise and rural sports 
invigorated his frame, while his labors on the farm gave 
him a taste for agriculture, which he always retained, 
and in the pursuit of which he found delightful occupa.^ 
tion for his intervals of leisure from public duties. 

"About thia time an incident occurred upon which 
turned his afier life. His second brother, James, who 
had been placed at a counting-house in Charleston, re- 
turned to spend the summer of 1800 at home. John 
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had determined to become a planter ; but James, ob- 
jecting to this, strongly urged him to acquire a good 
education, and pursue one of the learned professions 
He replied that he was not averse to the course ad- 
vised, but there were two difficulties in the way : one 
was to obtain the assent of his mother, without which 
he could not think of leaving her, and the other was 
the want of means. His property was small, and his 
resolution fixed : he would far rather be a planter than a 
half-informed physician or lawyer. With this determi- 
nation, he could not bring his mind to select either 
without ample preparation ; but if the consent of their 
mother should be freely given, and he (James) thought 
he could so manage his property as to keep him in funds 
for seven years of study, preparatory to entering his 
profession, he would leave home and commence his 
education the next week. His mother and brother 
agreeing to his conditions, he accordingly left home the 
next week for Dr. WaddelFs, who had married again, 
and resumed his academy in Columbia county, Georgia. 
This was in June, 1800, in the beginning oi his nine- 
teenth year, at which time it may be said he com- 
menced his education, his tuition having been pre- 
viously very imperfect, and confined to reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, in an ordinary country school. His 
progress here was so rapid that in two years he entered 
the junior class of Yale College, and graduated with 
distinction in 1804, just four years from the time he 
commenced his Latin grammar. He \vas highly 
esteemed by Dr. Dwight, then the president of the 
college, although they differed widely in politics, and 
at a time when political feelings were intensely bitter. 
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The doctor was an anient Federalist, and Mr. Calhoun 
was one of a very few, in a class of more than seventy^ 
who had the firmness openly to avow and tn^nt^n the 
opinions of the Republican party, and, among others, 
that the people were the only legitimate source of polit- 
ical power. Dr. Dwight entertained a different opinion. 
In a recitation during the senior year, on the chapter 
on Politics in Faley's Moral Philosophy, the doctor, 
with the intention of eliciting his opinion, propounded 
to Mr. Calhoun thb question, as to the legitimate source 
of power. He did not decline an open and direct 
avowal of bis opinion. A discussion ensued between 
theni, which exhausted the time allotted for the recita- 
tion, and in which the pupil maintained his opinions 
with such vigor of argument and success, as to elicit 
from his distinguished teacher the declaration, in speak- 
ing of him to a friend, that the young man had talent 
enough to be President of the United States, which he 
accompanied by a prediction that he would one day 
attain that station."* 

At the commencement, an English oration was as- 
signed to Mr. Calhoun. The subject which he selected 
was — " The qualifications necessary to constitute a per- 
fect statesman" — from which it may be inferred that 
he had already set his heart upon a political career, and 
that he loved to contemplate that beaa ideal in states- 
manship, which he afterward attempted to illustrate in 
his own career. Having taken his degree, he com- 
menced the study of the law, which he regarded as the 
stepping-stone to the higher position at which he aimed. 
He spent three years in his legal studies, and in miscel- 
• Bidgnplucal Sketdi ot Ut. OtSttKB, t84S. 
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laneous reading. For about half this time, he attended 
the celebrated law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
under the charge of Judge Reeve and Mr. Gould, and 
at which so many of the most eminent members of the 
profession in the northern and southern states received 
their legal education. At this school he acquired and 
maintained a high reputation for ability and application, 
and in the debating society formed among its members, 
he successfully cultivated his talents for extemporary 
speaking, and in this respect is admitted to have ex- 
celled all his associates. 

On leaving Litchfield, Mr. Calhoun repaired to 
Charleston, and entered the ofiice of Mr. De Saussure, 
subsequently Chancellor of South Carolina, in order to 
familiarize himself with the statute laws of his state, 
and the practice of the courts. In the oflSice of Mr. De 
Saussure, and of Mr. George Bowie, of Abbeville, he 
completed his studies. He then presented himself for 
examination, was duly admitted to the bar in 1807, and 
commenced practice in the Abbeville District. He im- 
mediately took a place in the front rank of his profes- 
sion, among the ablest and most experienced of its 
members. Clients flocked around him, and a lucrative 
practice was the reward of his long and severe course 
of study. Had he remained at the bar, his great talents 
must have enabled him to attain a high standing, but 
he left it so soon that this can only be a matter of spec- 
ulation. The reputation which he acquired during the 
short period of his forensic career, was certainly an 
enviable one, and augured most auspiciously for the 
future. 

" While he was yet a student," says the memoir be 
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fore quoted, " after his return from Litchfield to Abbe- 
ville, sQ incident occurred which agitated the whole 
Union, and contributed to give to Mr. Calhoun's life, 
at that early period, the political direction which it has 
ever since kept — the attack of the English frigate 
Leopard on the American frigate Chesapeake. It led 
to public meetings alt over the Union, in which resolu- 
tions were passed expressive of the indignation of the 
people, and their firm resolve to stand by the govern- 
ment in whatever measure it might think proper to 
adopt to redress the outrage. At that called in his na- 
tive district, he was appointed one of the committee to 
prepare a report and resolutions to be presented to a 
meeting to be convened to receive them on an ap- 
pointed day. Mr. Calhoun was requested by the com- 
mittee to prepare them, which he did so much to their 
satisfaction, that he was appointed to address the meet- 
ing on the occasion before the vote was taken on the 
resolutions. The meeting was large, and it was the 
first time he had ever appeared before the public. He 
acquitted himself with such success that his name was 
presented as n candidate for the state Legislature at 
the next election. He Was elected at the head of the 
ticket, and at a time when the prejudice against law- 
yers was so strong in the district that no one of the 
profession who had offered for many years previously 
had ever succeeded. This was the commencement of 
his political life, and the first evidence he ever received 
of the confidence of the people of the state — a confi- 
dence which has continued ever since constantly in- 
creasing, without interruption or reaction, for the thin^ 
of a century ; and which, for its duration, universalitjr. 
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and strength, may be said to be without a parallel in 
any other state, or in the case of any other public 
man. 

"He served two sessions in the state Legislature. 
It was not long after he took his seat before he distin- 
guished himself. Early in the session an informal 
meeting of the Republican portion of the members was 
called to nominate candidates for the places of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. Mr. 
Madison was nominated for the presidency without op- 
position. When the nomination for the vice-presi- 
dency was presented, Mr. Calhoun embraced the oc- 
casion to present his opinion in reference to comiDg 
events, as bearing on the nomination. He reviewed 
the state of the relations between the United States 
and Grelkkifiritain and France, the two great belliger- 
ents which were then struggling for mastery, and in 
their struggle trampling on the rights of neutrals, and 
especially ours ; he touched on the restrictive system 
which had been resorted to by the government to pro- 
tect our rights, and expressed his doubt of its efficacy, 
and the conviction that a war with Great Britain 
would be unavoidable. 'It was,' he said, *in this 
state of things, of the utmost importance that the 
ranks of the Republican party should be preserved un- 
disturbed and unbroken by faction or discord.' He 
then adverted to the fact, that a discontented portion 
of the party had given unequivocal evidence of rally- 
ing round the name of the* venerable vice-president, 
George Clinton (whose re-nomination was proposed), 
and of whom he spoke highly ; but he gave it as his 
opinion, that should he be nominated and re&lectedi he 
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would beeome the nucleus of all the diacontented 
piM-tion of the party, and thus make a forniidable divi- 
■ioD in its ranks should the country be forced into war. 
These per^s, he predicted, would ultimately rally 
under De Witt Clinton, the nephew, whom he de- 
scribed as a man of distinguished talents and aspiring 
disposition. To avoid the danger, he suggested for 
nomination the name of John Langdon, of New Hamp- 
shire, of whom he spoke highly both as to talents and 
patriotism. 

" It was Mr. Calhoun's first effort in a public capacity. 
The manner and matter excited great applause; and 
when it is recollected that these remarks preceded the 
declaration of war more than three years, and bow 
events happened according to his aatinpations, it 
affords a striking proof of that sagacity, tf-'ao early a 
period, for which he has since been so much distin- 
guished. It at once gave him a stand among the most 
distinguished members of the Legislature. During the 
^ort period be remained a member, he originated and 
carried through several measures, %vhich proved in 
practice to be salutary, and have become a permanent 
portion of the legislation of the state." 

His course in the Legislature secured him an ex- 
traordinary degree of popularity and influence in the 
section of the state in which he resided. His constit- 
uents were especially proud of him, and many there 
were at that early era of his fortunes, who predicted 
for him a brilliant destiay -, and, in truth, the promise 
of his life and conduct warranted these high expecta- 
tions. " Give a man nerve," says an eloquent writer, 
"* ivesence, may over language, and, above all) en- 
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As is weQ known, the members of the twelfth Cod. 
I^ress were generaOj selected with particular refarence 
to the apprehended war with Great &itain. The 
prominent stand taken bj Mr. Calhoan in the Legbla- 
tore had drawn public attention to him, and the Repob- 
licans of his oonsressional district demanded his selec- 
lion as their representative. He accordingly presented 
himself before the people for their sofirages, and in the 
fall of 1810 was elected by a triumphant majority over 
his opponent 

* Fhuidir Oraton of the Age. 
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bten the HooM of ReprBMitatiTe»— A[^Miiited OD the OommittM of 
Foreign Aflkin — Speech od the War — Hii Charecter — Standiiig— 
Snpport of Uadiacio'i AdminutiatioD and the Vftr Ueesnrei — llie 
Reatrietive Syitem — Remerlu of Ur. Calhoiui — Course in regard to 
the En^MTgo — Speech oo the Loan Bill 

HowBVEB true it may be that the Jay treaty was the 
best that could have been obtained from the British 
minbtry at the time it was concluded, it is equally cer- 
tain that it only relieved the administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams from the difBcultiea and embarrass- 
ments in our foreign relations against which Mr. Jef- 
ferson was scarcely able to maintain himself, and which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the administration 
of his successor. All the troublesome questions which 
had been so long postponed or evaded were inherited 
by Madison as a legacy, and further delay in their set- 
tlement was no longer possible. Happiness and pros- 
perity smiled upon the home industry of the country ; 
peace and contentment dwelt in all her borders ; but the 
dark shadow thrown from the other side of the Atlantic 
fell upon and clouded everything that was so bright and 
fair. 

The first session of the twelfth Congress commenced 
on the 4th day of November, 1811, — the two Hotues 
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having been called together, by executive proclamation, 
in advance of the regular day fixed upon by law for the 
commencement of the session, on account of the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs. Mr. Calhoun took his seat in 
the House of Representatives at the opening of the ses- 
sion. He was still a young man, being only in his 
thirtieth year, but he was not entirely unknown even 
among the many distinguished members of the House. 
His talents and the zeal and ability which he had often 
manifested in defending the administration, and advo- 
cating decisive measures of resistance in opposition to 
the grasping policy of Great Britain, induced his ap- 
pointment by the then Speaker, Henry Clay, to the 
second place on the Committee of Foreign Affairs. The 
chairman of the committee was Peter B. Porter, of 
New York. 

Mr. Calhoun's debut as a speaker was made on the 
19th of December, 1811, during the debate on the reso- 
lutions reported from the committee of which he was a 
member, in the month of November previous, author- 
izing immediate and active preparations for war. Able 
speeches in behalf of the resolutions had already been 
delivered by Mr. Porter and Mr. Grundy, and it de- 
volved on Mr. Calhoun to reply to the tirade of abuse 
and invective which the eloquent and versatile John 
Randolph had poured out on the policy shadowed forth 
in the resolutions. Mr. Calhoun had before submitted 
a few remarks on the Apportionment Bill, but had not 
attempted anything like a set speech. A report of his 
speech on the resolutions of the committee has been 
preserved, and it will amply testify how well he main- 
tained the reputation which had preceded him, and ren- 
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dered justice to himself and to the people whom be 
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Hk. Sruns — I onderstood Uib opmion of Uie Committee on FM'Mgn 
BelKtioos differeotlj from what the geatleman from Virginia (Mr, Rsn- 
iMph) hu stated to be hit impreesiqn. I certatDlf imderstood that the 
oommittae recommended the meaaurea dow before the house aa a p>*ep- 
aratiaa for tbt ; and luch, in (act, wu ita expreu reeolTe, agreed to, 
I beliera, bj ejerf member except that gentleman. I do not attnbnta 
anj willol mintatement to him, bat ooniidsr it the effect of inadvertency 
oi mistake. Indeed, the report eonld mean nothing but war or emptj 
menace. I hope no member is in laTor of the latter. A bullying, 
menacing ijitem ha« everything to coadenui and nothtog to reiMmmend 
it — m eipeoM it almost rivals war. It excites contempt abroad and 
daatroys conf dence at home. UeDai:n are serioua things, which ooght 
to be resorted to with a* much caution and seriouanesa aa war itself 
■od should, if not surcea^ful, be iavarisbly followed by war. It wai 
Dot the gentleman from Teouessee (Hr. Orundy] that made thie a war 
queatioD. The resolve contemplatea an additional regular force; a 
meamre coofuaedly improper but as a preparatioD for war, but an- 
doubtedly necessary in that evenL Sir, I am not insensible to ths 
weighty importance of Ihiii question, for the firat time submitted to this 
bouse, to compel a redreaa of our long list of complainta againat one of 
the belligerents. According to my mode of thinking, the more serioos 
the questioi]. my convictions to soppor t it must be the atrougcr and mora 
malteraUe. War. in oar country, ought never to be resorted to but 
when it is clearly justifiable and nece«ary ; to muchao as not to require 
the aid of logic to convince our understanding, nor the ardor of elo- 
qoenee to inflame our passiona. llwre are many reasons why this 
eonntry should never raaort to it but for causes the most urgent and 
neceaaary. It is aufficient that, under a p>vcrament like oars, none but 
such will justify it in the eyes ot the people ; and were I not satisfied 
that anch ia the present cave, I certainly would be no advocate of the 
propoaition now before the bouse. 

&i, I might prove the war, should it follow, to be justiGitble, by the 
■atiiii admisdoa of the gentleman from Virginia ; and necessary, by 
beta DodouUcd and uoiTersaUy admitted, loeh aa ha did not attempt 
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to cootroreri The extent, daratioii, and cbarmeter of the injuries r»> 
ceivcd ; the (kilure of those peaceful means heretofore resorted to for 
the redress of our 'wrongs, are my proofs that it is nec essa ry. Why 
should I mention the impressment of our seamen— depredation on every 
branch of our commerce, including the direct export trade, eontiniied for 
years, and made under laws wliich professedly undertake to regulate 
our trade with other nations ! — ^negotiation, resorted to agam and again, 
till it became hopeless, and the restrictive system persisted in to avoid 
war, and in the vain expectation of returning justice t The evil still 
continued to grow, so that each successive year exceeded in enormity the 
preceding. Tlie question, even in the opinion and admission of oar op- 
ponents, is reduced to this single point : which shall we do, abandon or 
defend our own conimorcial and maritime rights, and the personal 
liberty of our citizens employed in cxcrcifiing them I These riglits are 
vitally attacked, and war is the only means of redresa The gentleman 
from Virginia has suggested none, unless we consider the whole of his 
speech as recommending patient and resigned subminion as the best 
remedy. It is for the house to decide wliich of the alternatives ought to 
be embraced. I hope the decL<ion is made already, by a higher authority 
than the voice of any man. It is not in the power of speech to infuse 
the sense of independence and honor. To resist wrong is the instinct 
of nature ; a generous native, that disdains tame submission. 

Tliis port of Uie subji'ct is 8o imposing as to enforce silence even oo 
the gentleman from Virginia. IJe dared not to deny his country's 
wrongs, or vindicate the conduct of her enemy. But one part only of his 
argiunent had any, the most remote relation to this point. He would 
not say that we had not a good cau<«e for wur, but insisted that it was 
our duty to define that cause. If lie means that this house ought, at this 
stage of its proceedings, or any other, to specify any particular viola- 
tion of our rights to the exclu!«ion of nil others, he pre«cril)e3 a course 
wliich neither good sense nor the u«»age of nations warrants. "When we 
contend, let us contend for all our rights — the doubtful and the certain, 
the unimportant and essential It is as ea^y t«) contend, or even mora 
so, for the whole as for a part At the terminati<»n of the contest, secure 
all that our wisdom, and valor, and the fortune of war will permit. 
This is the dictate of coinmon sen?w», and such, also, is the usage of na- 
tions. The sin^ijle instance alluded to. the endeavor of Mr. Fox to com- 
pel Mr. Pitt to define the olyoct of the war against France, will not 
support the gentleman from Virginia in lus position. That was an ex- 
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tnordinuy wir for an extrsordLnirj' purpose, md wax Dot gorerDud bj 
tlu oBoti rules. It was not res' coaqueat or tor redreM of injur}', but to 
impose a goTemment on France which she refiued lo receive — ui object 
■o deteetable that an avDital daro not be made. 

I might here rest the question. The affirmative of the proposition it 
established I camiot bnt adrert, however, to the complaint of the 
gmtlcmaD bom Virginia, when he was first np m this question. He 
Mud be found luolself reduced to the neceasity of supporting tlic negative 
aide of the question before the affirmative was eBtablished. Let me tell 
that gentleman tbat there is no hardship in his case. It is not every 
afGroiative that ought to be proved. Were I to affirm that the bouse 
ia DOW in seswon, would it be reasonable to ask for proof ) He who 
woold denj its proof, on him would be the proof of so extraordinary a 
negative. How, then, could the gentleman, after bis admission, and 
with the fi>cta before him and the natioD, complain) The causes are 
•DCb M to warrant, or, rather, to make it indispensable in any nation 
Pot absolutely dependent to defend its rights by arms. Let him, then, 
show the reason why we ought not so to defend ourselves. On bim, 
then, is the burden of prooC This he has attempted. He has en- 
deavored to support bis n^atiie. Before I proceed to answer him 
parlieululif, let me call the attention of the house to nnc rircumstance, 
that almost the whole of bis arguments coniialed of an enumeration of 
the evils always ineidenlsl to war. boweTer just and Qecesiorj; and 
that, if Ihey have any force, it is calculated to produce unqualified sub- 
mission to every species of insult and injury. I do not fi.'el myi>elf 
bound lo answer argumente of that description, and if I should allude to 
them, it will be only incidentally, and not for tbe purpose of serious 
refutation. 

Tbe first argument which'I ehall notice is the unprepareil ctate of the 
country. Wlialever weight this argument might have in n question ol 
inimedinte war, it surely has little in tliat of pri'pamtion for It If our 
coantry is unprepared, let us prepare as »ion as poisible. Let the 
gentleman slilimit his plan, and if a rea»)noble one, I doubt not it will 
be Bupp-irtpd liy the house. Bu', Sir. let us ndmit the fact witli the 
whole force of the orgitment ; I a.ik, whose is tbe fault I Who basbem 
a member for iiuiny years past, and hai seen the defenceless slate 
of bi:< country, even near liome, under liis own eyes, without a single 
endeavor to remedy so serious an evil ) Let bim nut say, " I hare acted 
b • minority." It u not less tbe du^ of the minority than a nrnjority 
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to endearor to defend the oountiy. For Hiat ptirpose prindpallj WB 
are sent here, an^ not for that of opposition. 

We are next told of the expenses of the war, and that people wiU 
not pay taxes. Why not I Is it a want of means f What, with 
1,000,000 tons of shipping; a oommeroe of $100,000,000 annnaUj; 
manufactures yielding a yearly product of $160,000,000, and agricul- 
ture thrice that amount ; shall we, with such g^eat resources, be told 
that the country wants ability to raise and support 10,000 or 15,000 
additional regulars ! No : it has the ability, that is admitted ; but will 
it not have the disposition ! Is not our course just and necessary t 
Shall we, then, utter this libel on the people ! Where will proof be 
found of a fact so disgraceful t It is said, in the history of the conn- 
try twelve or fifteen years aga The case is not parallel. The ability 
of the country is greatly increased since. The whiskey tax was unpop- 
ular. But, as well as my memory serves me, the objection was not so 
much to the tax or its amount as the mode of collecting it The peo- 
ple were startled by the host of officers, and their love of liberty 
shocked with the multiplicity of regulations. We, in the spirit of im- 
itation, copied from the most oppressive part of the European laws on 
the subject of taxes, and imposed on a young and virtuous people tlie 
severe provisions made necessary by corruption and the long practice 
of evasion. If taxes should become necessary, I do not hesitate to 
say the people will pay cheerfully. It is for their government and 
their cause, and it would be their interest and duty to pay. But v 
mny be, and I believe was said, that the people will not pay taxes, be- 
cause the rights violated are not worth defending, or that the defence 
will cost more than Uie gain. Sir, I here enter my solemn protest 
against this low and " calculating avarice" entering this hall of legisla- 
tion. It is only fit for shops and counting-houses, and ought not to dis- 
grace the seat of power by its squalid aspect. Whenever it touches 
sovereign power, tlie nation is ruined. It is too short-sighted to defend 
itself. It is a compromising spirit, always ready to yield a part to 
save the residue. It is too timid to have in itself the laws of self- 
preservation. Sovereign power is never safe but under the shield of 
honor. There is, sir, one principle necessary to make us a great peo- 
ple — to produce, not the form, but real spirit of union, and tliat is to 
protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his business. He will 
then feel that he is backed by the government — that its arm is his arm. 
He then will rejoice in its increased strength and prosperity. Proteo- 
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Ikn ud pstnoSsm are redprocaL llus is the vay wUdi hsa led 
Datioiu to grotDsn. Sir, I tun not vereed in tliia cklcoUting -pohej, 
and will not, therefore, pretend to eatimBte in doUars and cents the 
nine of naitiooal iadependeoce. I umnot meamre in ahillinga and 
panoe the nuserj, the atripes, and the aLivery of oar impreaaed aea- 
men ; nor even the value of our ahipping. conunercisl and agriculttiral 
loaaee, oodec the orden Id council and the British syatem of bloclude. 
In thm •zprMaiiig mj*elf, I do not intend to condemn an; prudent 
eatimata of the means of a eoontiy betoro it enlera on a war. That is 
wisdom, the other foUj. The gentleman from Virginia has not failed 
to touch on the calamitj of war, that fruitful source of declamatian, by 
wUdi homanitj is made the advocate of aubmissioD. If he deaires to 
rep«w the gallant ardor of 04ir conntrjmni 1^ such topics, let me 
inbrm him that true courage regards onlj the cause ; that it is just 
and iimssiiij, ^nd that it contemns the sufferings and dangers of war. 
If he reallj wishes well to (he cause of humanitj, let bis eloquence be 
addressed to the British minister, and not the American Congress. 
Tell them that, if they persist in such daring insult and outrage to a 
nentral natiou, however inclined to peace, it will be bound by honor 
and eatsly to resist; and their pnlience and endurance, however great, 
win be exhausted ; that the calamity of war will ensue, snd that they, 
and not we, in the opinioa of the world, wiU be answerable for all iU 
devastation and misery. Let a regard to the interest of humanity stay 
the hand of injustice, and my life on it, the gentleman will nut find it 
difficult to dissuade his couDtrymen from rushing into the bloody scenes 

We are iteit told of the danger of war. We are ready to acknowl- 
edge its haiard and misfortune, but I cannot think that wo have any 
extraordinary danger to l^prehend, at lea^t none to warrant an acqul- 
esceDce in the injuries we have received. On the contrary, I believe 
DO war would be less dangerous to internal peace or the safety of the 
oouDtry. But we are told of (he black population of the Southern 
States. As fcr as the gentleman from Virginia speaks of his own per- 
sonal knowlet^, I shall not question the correctness of his statement 
I only regret that such is the state of apprehension in his part of the 
country. Of the southern section, I too have some personal knowl- 
edge, and can say that in South Carolina no such fears, in any part, ore 
felt. But, air, adnut the gentleman's statement : will a war with Qreat 
Britain iDCrwaa the daagart WiU llMeoiaitry beUaaable tonippr«aa 
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insarrectioDfl t Had we aojtliiog to fear firom fliat quarter — wbkh. I 
do not believe — in my opinion, the period of the greatest safety is 
during a war, unless, indeed, the enemy should make a lodgment in 
the country. It is in war that the country would be most on its guard, 
our militia the best prepared, and the standing army the greatest 
Even in our Revolution, no attempts were made at insurrection by that 
portion of our population ; and, however the gentleman may alarm 
himself with the disorganizing effects of French principles, I cannot 
think our ignorant blacks have felt much of their baneful influence. I 
dare say more than one half of them never heard of the French Rev* 
olutiou. 

But as great as he regards the danger from our slaves, the gentle- 
man's fears end not there — the standing army is not less terrible to 
him. Sir, I think a regular force, raised for a period of actual hostili- 
ties, cannot properly be called a standing army. There, is a just dis- 
tinction between such a force and one raised as a permanent peace 
establishment. Whatever would be the composition of the latter, I 
hope the former will consist of some of the best materials of the 
country. The ardent patriotism of our young men, and the liberal 
bounty in land proposed to be given, will impel them to join their coun- 
try's standard, and to fight her battles. They will not forget the citi- 
zen in the soldier, and, in obeying their ofiiccrs, learn to contemn their 
government and Constitution. In our officers and soldiers we will find 
patriotism no less pure and ardent than in the private citizen ; but if 
they should be as depraved as has been represented, what have we to 
fear from 25,000 or 80,000 regulars? Where will be the boasted 
militia of the gentleman t Can 1,000,000 of militia be overpowered 
by 30,000 regulars ? If so, how can we rely on them against a foe in- 
vading our country t Sir, I have no such contemptuous idea of our 
militia : their untaught bravery is sufficient to crush all foreign and in- 
ternal attempts on their country's liberties. 

But we have not yet come to the end of the chapter of dangers. 
The gentleman's imagination, so fruitful on this subject, conceives that 
our Constitution is not calculated for war, and that it cannot stand its 
rude shock. Can that be so ? If so, we must then depend upon the 
commiseration or contempt of other nations for our existence. The 
Constitution, then, it seems, has failed in an es«*ential object : " to pro- 
vide for the common defence." No, says the gentleman, it is competent 
to a defensive, but not an offensive war. It is not necessary for me to 
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^^DH tbe UUej of this u^menL Why nuke the dutioction fn this 
cue I Will he pretend to mj that this is mi offeaaive war — ft war of 
oooqueitl Yes, the gmtlemiui has Tentnred to make this asaertioo, 
■od for reaaooB oo leaa extraordiiurj than the assertirai itsolC Ha 
nji, ODr Tight* are violated oa the ocean, and that these Tiolntiona 
affect our ihipi^nj^ and commercial rights, to which the Canadaa hare 
DO relattoD. The doetrine of retaliation hu been ranch abtued of late, 
hy ac unreasonable eztenuon of its meaning. We have now to wit- 
ness a new abnie : the gentleman from Virginia'hBs limited it down to 
a point Bj' his rule, if you receire a blow on the breast, jou dare not 
return it on the head ; 70a are obliged to measure and return it on the 
preeiae point on whidi it was recnved. If yuu do not proceed with 
this mathematical aocoracy, it ceases to be self-defence — it becomes aa 
unproroked attack. 

In speakins; of Canada, the gentleman from Virginia introduced the 
naaie of Hoatgomery with much feeling and interest Sir, there is 
danger ui that name to the gentleman's argument It is sacred to hero- 
ism I it is indignant of submissiaa 1 It cells our memory back to the 
time of our Revolution — to the Coogresa of m* and 1775. Suppose a 
member of that day had rose and urged all the arguments which ve 
have heard 00 thii occasion — had told that Congreiui your contest is 
about the right of laying a tax — that the attempt on Canada had noth- 
ing to do with it — that the war would be expensive — that danger and 
deTastatico would overBpread our country — and that tlie power of 
Great Britain was irresistible. With what sentiment think you, would 
such doctrines have been then received ) Happy fur us, they had no 
force at that period of our country's glory. Had such been acted on, 
this hall would never have witnessed a great people convened to de- 
liberate for the general good ; a mighty empire, with prouder prospects 
than any nation the sun ever shone on, woidd not have risen in the 
West No! we wonld have been base, subjected colonies, governed 
by that impariom rod which Britain holds over her distant provinces 

The gentleman attributei the preparation for war to everything but 
its true caose. He endeavors to find it in the probable rise in the price 
of hemp. He repreaents the people of the Western States as willing 
to plooge our eoiutry into war for such interested and base motives^ 
I will not rMion this point I see the cause of their ardor, not in 
■ach nnworthj motivw, bat in tbair known pMriotiam and diaiotar- 
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No less meroenary is the reMon which he attrilmtes to the Soathem 
States. He says that the Noo-importation Act has reduced oottoo to 
nothing, which has produced a feverish impatience. * Sir, I aidmowledg« 
the cotton of our phintations is worth but little, but not for the came 
assigned by the gentleman. Thti people of that section do not reaaoQ 
as he does ; they do not attribute it to the e£forts of their gOTemmeni 
to maintain the peace and independence of their country : they see in 
the low price of their produce the hand of foreign injustice ; they know 
well, without the market of the Continent, the deep and steady eorreni 
of our supply will glut that of Great Britain. They are not prepared 
for the colonial state to which again that power is endeaToring to re- 
duce us. IK. manly spirit of that section will not submit to be regula- 
ted by any ':oi»*i£n power. 

The love of France and the hatred of England have also been assigned 
as the cause of the present measure. France -has not done us justice, 
rays the gentleman from Virginia, and how can we, without partiality, 
resist the aggressions of England 7 I know, Sir, we have still cause of 
complaint against France, but it is of a diflferent character from that 
against England. She professes uq^ to respect our riglits ; and there 
cannot be a reasonable doubt but that the most objectionable parts of 
her decrees, as for as they respect us, are repealed. We have already 
formally acknowledged this to be a (act But I protest against the 
principle from which his conclusion is drawn. It is a novel doctrine, 
and nowhere avowed out of this house, that you cannot select your an- 
tagonist without being guilty of partiality. Sir, when two invade your 
rights, you may resist both, or either, at your pleasure. The selection 
is regulated by prudence, and not by right The stale imputation of 
partiality for France is better calculated for the columns of a newspaper 
than for the walls of this house. 

The gentleman from Virginia b at a loss to account for what he calls 
our hatred to England. He asks, how can we hate the country of 
Locke, of Newton, Hampden, and Chatham ; a country baring the same 
language and customs with ourselves, and descended from a common 
ancestry I Sir, the laws of human affections are steady and uniform. 
If we have so much to attach us to that country, powerful indeed must 
be the cause which has overpowered it Tes, there is a cause strong 
enough ; not that occult, courtly affection, which he has supposed to be 
entertained for France, but continued and unprovoked insult and injury: 
a cause so manifest that he had to exert much ingenuity to overlook it 
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But the gmtknuui, in bii eager adnintioa of EogUnd, has not beeo 
floffieiaDtlj guarded id hi* arguiDeDL Hw be reflected on the eauee of 
(bat admintim I Haa he BiamiDed the reasons for oar bi^ regwd for 
hei Chatham I It ii his ardent patriotism — bia hen»c courage, vbidi 
ooold Dot brook the least insnll or injury oBered to his countrj, bat 
thongbt that her iutereit and her honor ought to be TijHlicated, be the 
batard and eipenae what they might. I hope, when we are called on 
to admire, wa shall also be allied to imitate. I hope the gentleman 
dnee not wiih a monopoly of those great Turloes for England. 

Hie btdaooe of pover has also been introduced as an ai^ument for 
eobtniancti. England ia said to be a barrier against tbo military dea- 
potum of Franca There is. Sir, one great error in our legislation ; wa 
are ready, it would aeem from this argument, to watch over tbo intereata 
of fore^ Httioas, while we grassly neglect our own immediate conceraa. 
This argument, drawn from the balance uf power, ia well a|lenlated 
for the British Parliament, but ia not at all auited to the American 
CoDgreaa. Tell the former that they have to coatend with a mighty 
power, and if they persiat in injory and insult to the American people, thoj 
wiU compel them to throw their weight into the acale of their eaemj. 
Paint the danger to them, and if they will dcaist from injuring us, I an- 
Bwer for it, we will not disturb the balance of power. But it ia abeurd 
for oa to talk about it, while they, by their conduct, amile with ctat- 
tcmpt at what they r^ard as our simple, good natured Tanity. If| 
however, in the contest, it diould be found tiuit they underrate uta, 
which I hope and believe, and that we can aflect the balance of power, 
it will not be difficult for na to obtain such terms as our rights demand. 

I, Sir, will now conclude, by adverting to an argument of the gentle- 
man used in debate on a precedli^ day. He aaked, why not declare 
war immediately I The answer ia obrioua — bocauae we are not yet 
prepared. Bat, saya the gentleman, such language aa ia held hero 
will proToke Great Britain to oommenco hoatilities. I have Do such 
leara. She knows well that such a course would unite all parties here 
— a thing which, above all others, aba moat dread*. Besides, auch has 
been oar past conduct, that abe will still calculate on our patience and 
iiiliiihiiin till war i* actually commenced 

If &Dy of Mr. Calhoun's friends had previotisly been 
iDclioed to doubt his abihtj to take and mainlajn a 
poution among the ablest members in the House, this 
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speech must have served to dissipate all their fears. It 
was a favorite maxim of Napoleon's, that " it is the 
first step which is difficult." This is as true in politics 
as in war, — in the life of a statesman as in the career 
of a warrior. Mr. Calhoun had now taken the first 
step, and the pathway to distinction lay open and plain 
before him : it was not, indeed, free from difficulties 
and embarrassments — for there are always thorns to 
tear and wound mingled with the roses that charm the 
eye with their beauty and refresh the wearied senses 
with their fragrance — but in the distance it presented 
the bright promise of an abundant harvest of fame. 

Among his associates in the House of Represen- 
tatives were many of the ablest men in the nation, 
who had either already become distinguished, or were 
advancing with rapid strides on the road to greatness. 
"In all the Congresses with which I have had any ac- 
quaintance since my entry into the service of the 
federal government/* said Mr. Clay, — " in none, in my 
opinion, has been assembled such a galaxy of eminent 
and able men as were those Congresses which declared 
the war, and which immediately followed the peace."** 
First and foremost among them was the Speaker him- 
self — Henry Clay, of Kentucky — the eloquent and im- 
passioned orator; and beside him there were James 
Fisk of Vermont, the honest and independent ; Peter 
B. Porter, of New York, the chivalrous and high- 
minded ; John Randolph, the talented and eccentric ; 
Langdon Cheves and William Lowndes, the eminent 
and able colleagues of Mr. Calhoun ; Felix Grundy, 
of Tennessee, the skilful debater ; Nathaniel Macon» 

* lUmarla of Mr. Clay in tht U. S. Senate, April 1, 185a 
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the indepeDdent and fearleaa, but oflen impracticable 
poUticiaD ; Josiab Quincy of Massachusetts, the ac- 
complished but vindictive partisan; and Timothy 
Pitkiu of CoDDecticut, the industrious and consciea- 
tious. 

The maiden efTort of Mr. Calhoun was not merely 
well received. Expressions of approbation were heard 
on every side, and it was as generally commended for 
its ability and eloquence, as for the patriotism of its 
sentiments. In allusion to this speech, and to the 
ailments ofTered in reply to Mr. Randolph, the ex- 
perienced editor of the Richmond Enquirer, Thomas 
Ritchie, with much justice remarked : " Mr. Calhoun 
is clear and precise in his reasoning, marching up 
directly to the object of his attack, and felling down 
the errors of his opponent with the club of Hercules; 
not eloquent in his tropes and figures, but, like Fox, in 
the moral elevation of his sentiments; free from per- 
sonality, yet full of those fine touches of indignation, 
which are the severest cut to a man of feeling. His 
speech, like a fine drawing, abounds in those lights and 
shades which set off each other : the cause of his coun- 
try is robed in light, while her opponents are wrapped 
in darkness. It were a contracted wish that Mr. Cal- 
houn were a Yirginian ; though, after the quota she hai 
furnished with opposition talent, sucli a wish might bt 
forgiven us. We beg leave to participate, as Ameri- 
cans and friends of our country, in the honors of South 
Carolina. We hail this young Carolinian as one of the 
master-spirits who stamp tlieir names upon the age in 
which ihey live," 

Having made one successful efibrt, Mr. Calhoun did 
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not sit down in inglorious ease to repose on the laurds 
he had gained, but with increased ardor and eagerness 
pressed forward in the race. Like the young eaglet 
which had for the first time ventured into the clouds 
and returned in safety to its eyry, he purposed to take 
a still higher and prouder flight. Whatever of appli- 
cation and industry were necessary to ensure his suc- 
cess in the career upon which he had fairly embarked, 
were not lacking. Action — which the great master of 
oratory declared to be so essential to the successful 
orator — was in and a part of his character, and genius, 
like {he spear of Ithuriel, had imparted to it an almost 
unearthly fire. 

Republican principles were firmly rooted in the 
mind of Mr. Calhoun, — too firmly to be swerved from 
maintaining them, as he thought, in their pristine vigor 
and purity, by any considerations of mere party expe- 
diency. Nature never designed him for a partisan. 
He professed to belong to the Republican party, and 
supported its measures, where he did not regard them 
as conflicting with its principles, in all honesty and 
faith. But there was nothing grovelling in his dispo- 
sition. He could not be fettered by political ties ; they 
were regarded, perhaps, when his judgment and his 
conscience approved what they required, but when 
more was demanded they were powerless as the withes 
of the Philistines against the lusty strength of Samson. 

At an early period in his first session he acquired a 
highly honorable reputation for his fearless and inde- 
pendent conduct; and this he never lost even amid 
the many trying scenes of his subsequent life. 

To the administration of Mr. Madison he in the 
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main yielded a cordial and hearty support, not because 
he was attracted or awed by the influence of power, 
or seduced by the blaodishments of executive favor 
and patronage, but simply for the reason that all its 
more prominent measures accorded with his own con- 
victions and opinions with respect to the true policy 
of the country. Encouraged by the animating elo- 
quence of Mr. Calhoun,— of Mr. Clay, Mr. Porter, and 
Mr. Grundy, — a bolder and more defiant tone was as- 
sumed by the Republican members of Congress at the 
session of 1811-13. Bills providing for the enlistment 
4^ twenty thousand men in the regular army ; for re- 
pairing and equipping the frigates in ordinary and 
building new vessels ; authorizing the President to ac- 
cept the services of fifty thousand volunteers ; and re- 
quiring the executives of the several states and terri- 
tories to hold their respective quotas of one hundred 
thousand men fiilly organized, armed and equipped, in 
readiness to march at a moment's warning, were duly 
passed with the approbation and vote of Mr. Calhoun ; 
and in June, 1812, with the whole delegation from 
South Carolina, he supported the declaration of war. 

In regard to the non- importation and embai^ acts, 
or what is generally known as the restrictive system, 
Mr. Calhoun differed from the administration and from 
a great majority of his political friends. He opposed 
with great earnestness the continuance of the system, 
aitd in a speech distinguished by all the traits pectdiar 
to his style of oratory, set forth the grounds of his 
(^position with great clearness and cogency. " The 
restrictive system," he said, "as a mode of resistance, 
or as a means of obtaioing redress, has never been a 
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favorite one with me. I wish not to censure the mo- 
tives which dictated it, or attribute weakness to those 
who first resorted to it for a restoration of our rights. 
But, Sir, I object to the restrictive system because it 
does not suit the genius of the people, or that of our 
government, or the geographical character of our 
country. We are a people essentially active ; I may 
say we are preeminently so. No passive system can 
suit such a people ; in action superior to all others, in 
patient endurance inferior to none. Nor does it suit 
the genius of our government. Our government is 
founded on freedom, and hates coercion. To make 
the restrictive system effective, requires the most arbi- 
trary laws. England, with the severest penal statutes 
has not been able to exclude prohibited articles ; and 
Napoleon, with all his power and vigilance, was obliged 
to resort to the most barbarous laws to enforce his 
Continental system. • » * * But there are other ob- 
jections to the system. It renders government odious. 
The farmer inquires why he gets no more for his pro- 
duce, and he is told it is owing to the embargo, or com- 
mercial restrictions. In this he sees only the hand of 
his own government, and not the acts of violence and 
injustice which this system is intended to counteract. 
His censures fall on the government. This is an un- 
happy state of the public mind, and even, I might say, 
in a government resting essentially on public opinion, 
a dangerous one. In war it is different. Its priva- 
tion, it is true, may be equal or greater ; but the public 
mind, under the strong impulses of that state of things, 
becomes steeled against sufferings. The difference is 
almost infinite between the passive and active state of 
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the mind. Tie down a hero, and he feela the puncture 
of a pin : throw him into battle, and he is almost in- 
■enflible to vital gashes. So in war. Impelled alter- 
nately by hope and fear, stimulated by revenge, de- 
pressed by shame, or elevated by victory, the people 
become invincible. No privation can shake their for- 
titude; no calamity break their spirit. Even when 
equally successful, the contrast between the two sys- 
tems is striking. War and restriction may leave the 
country equally exhausted ; but the latter not only 
leaves you poor, but, even when successful, dispirited, 
divided, discontented, with diminished patriotism, and 
the morals of a considerable portion of your people 
corrupted. Not so in war. In that state, the common 
danger unites all, strengthens the bonds of society, and 
feeds the flame of patriotism. The national character 
mounts to energy. In exchange for the expenses and 
privations of war, you obtain military and naval skill, 
and a more perfect organization of such parts of your 
administration as are connected with the science of 
national defence. Sir, are these advantages to be 
counted as trifles in the present stale of the worid ? 
Can they be measured by moneyed valuation ? I 
would prefer a single victory over the enemy, by sea 
or land, to all the good we shall ever derive from the 
continuation of the Non-importation Act. I know not 
that a victory would produce an equal pressure on the 
enemy ; but I am certain of what is of greater conse- 
quence, it would be accompanied by mora salutary 
effects lo ourselves. The memory of Saratc^, Prince- 
ton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is there you will God 
the country's boast and pride — the inexhaustible source 
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of great and heroic sentiments. But what will hiatcnry 
say of restriction ? What examples worthy of imita- 
tion will it furnish to posterity ? What pride, what 
pleasure, will our children find in the events of such 
times? Let me not be considered romantic. This 
nation ought to be taught to rely on its courage, ita 
fortitude, its skill and virtue, for protection. These 
are the only safeguards in the hour of danger. Man 
was endued with these great qualities for his defence. 
There is nothing about him that indicates that he is tc# 
conquer by endurance. He is not incrusted in a shell ; 
he is not taught to rely upon his insensibility, his pas- 
sive sufiering, for defence. No, Sir ; it is on the invin- 
cible mind, on a magnanimous nature, he ought to rely. 
Here is the superiority of our kind ; it is these that 
render man the lord of the world. It is the destiny of 
his condition that nations rise above nations, as they 
are endued in a greater degree with these brilliant 
qualities." 

Mr. Calhoun was among the most prominent speak- 
ers in defending the war-bill, and the various collateral 
questions or measures which grew out of it. A few 
months* experience enabled him to cope successfully 
with the most experienced debaters ; and on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Porter from Congress, " to partake per- 
sonally, not only in the pleasures, if any there should 
be, but in all the dangers of the revelry,' — which that 
gentleman had pledged himself to do if war was declar- 
ed, — the post of honor, particularly so in this crisis, at 
the head of the Committee of Foreign Relations, was 
filled by the former. In this capacity he reported the 
bill declaring war against Great Britain, and urged iti 
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prcMnpt passage with all the zeai and ability that he 



At the second session of the twelfth Congress, the 
Speaker was much embarrassed in the appointment of 
the committees, by the fact that there were so many 
(womioest and able men from the slate of South Caro- 
lina. As Mr. Calhoun was the youngest representative 
from his state, he consented, with his usual disinterest- 
deness, to be placed the second on the committee of 
which he had officiated as chairman, at the previous 
session. John Smilie, "an old and highly-respectable 
member from Pennsylvania, was placed at the head of 
the committee. At its first meeting the chairman, with- 
out previously intimating his intention, moved that Mr. 
Calhoun should be elected chairman. He objected, and 
insisted that Mr. Smilie should act as chairman, and 
declared his perfect willingness to serve under him ; but 
he was, notwithstanding, unanimously elected, and the 
stroi^est proof that could be given of the highly satis- 
factory manner in which he had previously discharged 
his duty was thus afibrded. In this conviction, and as 
illustrative of the same disinterested character, when 
the Speaker's chair became vacant by the appointment 
of Mr. Clay as one of the commissioners to negotiate 
for peace, Mr. Calhoun was solicited by many of the 
most influential members of the party to become a can- 
didate for it; but he peremptorily refused to oppose 
bis distinguished colleague, Mr. Cheves, who was 
elected. 

" At an early period of the same' session, a question 
oat of the ordinary course, and which excited much 
interest at the time, became the subject (^ discussioD, 
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that of the merchants' bonds. The Non-importation 
Act (one of the restrictive measures) was in force when 
the war was declared. Under its operation, a large 
amount of capital had been accumulated abroad, and 
especially in England, the proceeds of exports that could 
not be returned in consequence of the prohibition of 
imports. The owners, when they saw war was inevi- 
table, became alarmed, and gave orders for the return of 
their property. It came back, for the most part, in 
merchandise, which was subject to forfeiture under the 
act. The owners petitioned for the remission of the 
forfeitures, and permission to enter the goods on paying 
the. war duties. The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
other hand, proposed to remit the forfeiture on condi- 
tion that thp amount of the value of the goods should 
be loaned to the government by the owners. Mr, 
Cheves, who was at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported in favor of the petition, and 
supported his report by an able speech. The question 
had assumed much of a party character, but it did not 
deter Mr. Calhoun from an independent exercise of his 
judgment. He believed that the act never contempla- 
ted a case of the kind, and that to enforce, under such 
circumstances, a forfeiture amounting to millions, which 
would embrace a large class of citizens, would be against 
the spirit of the criminal code of a free and enlightened 
people. But waiving these more general views, he 
thought the only alternative was to remit the forfeiture, 
as prayed for by the owners, or to enforce it according 
to the provisions of the act : that, if the importation 
was such a violation as justly and properly incurred the 
forfeiture, then the act ought to be enforced ; but if not. 
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the forfeiture ought to be remitted ; and that the gov- 
enunent had no right, aad if it had, it was unbecoming 
its dignity to convert a penal act into the means of 
making a forced loan. Thus thinking, he seconded the 
effort of his distinguished colleague, and enforced his 
views in a very able speech. The result was, that the 
forfeiture was remitted, and the goods admitted on pay- 
ing duties in conformity to the course recommended by 
the committee. 

" There was another case in which, at this period, he 
evinced his firmness and independence. The adminis- 
tration still adhered to the restrictive policy, and even 
after the war was declared the President recommended 
the renewal of the Embargo. Mr. Calhoun, as has been 
shown, opposed, on principle, the whole system as a 
substitute for war, and he was still more opposed to it 
as an auxiliary to it. He held it, in that light, not only 
as ineificient and delusive, but as calculated to impair 
the means of the country, and to divert a greater share 
of its capital and industry to manufactures than could 
be, on the return of peace, sustained by the government 
on any sound principles of justice or policy. He 
thought war itself, without restrictions, would give so 
great a stimulus, that no small embarrassment and loss 
would result on its termination, in despite of all that 
could be done for them, while, at the same time, he ex- 
pressed his willingness, when peace came, to protect 
the establishments that might grow up during its con- 
tinuance, as far as it could be fairly done. 

" The Embargo failed on the first recommendation ; 
but, at the next session, being recommended again, it 
succeeded. Mr. Calhoun, at the earnest entreaties of 
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friendst and to prevent division in the party when 
union was so necessary to the success of the war, gave 
it a reluctant vote. 

'' But the time was approaching when an opportunity 
would be afforded him to carry out successfully his 
views in reference to the restrictive system, and that 
with the concurrence of the party. The disasters of 
Bonaparte in the Russian campaign, his consequent fall 
and dethronement in the early part of 1814, and the 
triumph of Great Britain, after one of the longest, and, 
altogether, the most remarkable contests on record, 
offered that opportunity, which he promptly seized. 
This great event, which terminated the war in Europe, 
left Great Britain, flushed with victory, in full possession 
of all the vast resources, in men, money, and materials, 
by which she had brought that mighty conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, to he turned against us. It was a 
fearful state of things ; but, as fearful as it was of itself, 
it was made doubly so by the internal condition of the 
country, and the course of the opposition. Blinded by 
party zeal, they beheld with joy or indifference what 
was calculated to appal the patriotic. Forgetting the 
country, and intent only on a party triumph, they seized 
the opportunity to embarrass the government. Their 
great effort was made against the Loan Bill — a measure 
necessary to carry on the war. Instead of supporting 
it, they denounced the war itself as unjust and inexpe- 
dient ; and they proclaimed its further prosecution, in 
so unequal a contest, as hopeless, now that the whole 
power of the British Empire would be brought to bear 
against us. Mr. Calhoun replied in a manner highly 
characteristic of the man, undaunted, able, and eloquent 
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None oan read this ipeecb, even at this distaooe of time, 
without kindling under th&t elevated tone of feeling, 
which wisdom, emanating from a spirit lofty and self- 
possessed under the most trying circumstances, only 
can inspire. In order to show the justice and expe- 
diency of the war, be took an historical view of the 
maritime usurpations of Great Britain, from the cele- 
brated order in council of 1756, to the time of the dis- 
cussion, and demonstrated that her aggressions were 
not accidental, or dependent on peculiar circumstances, 
but were the result of a fixed system of policy, intended 
to establish her supremacy on the ocean. After giving 
a luminous view of the origin and character of the 
wrongs we had suffered from her, he clearly showed the 
flinuineas of the pretext by which she sought to justify 
her conduct, as well as that of the opposition to excuse 
lier, and dwelt upon the folly of hoping to obtain re- 
dress by sheathing the sword or throwing ourselves on 
her justice. The following extract, taken from the con> 
elusion, will afford an example of his lofty and animat- 
ing eloquence: 

" ' This country is left alone to support the rights of 
neutrals. Perilous is the condition, and arduous the 
task. We are not intimidated. Wo stand opposed to 
British usurpation, and, by our spirit and efibrts, have 
Hone all in our power to save the lost vestiges of neutral 
rights. Yes, our embargoes, non-intercourse, non-im< 
portalion, and, finally, war, are all manly exertions to 
preserve the rights of this and other nations from the 
deadly grasp of British maritime policy. But (say our 
opponents) these efibrts are lost, and our condition hope- 
less. If so, it only remains for us to assume the garb 
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of our condition. We must submit, humbly robmitt 
crave pardon, and hug our chains. It is not wise to 
provoke where we cannot resist. But first let us be 
well assured of the hopelessness of our state before we 
sink into submission. On what do our opponents rest 
their despondent and slavish belief? On the recent 
events in Europe ? I admit they are great, and well 
calculated to impose on the imagination. Our enemy 
never presented a more imposing exterior. His fortune 
is at the flood. But I am admonished by universal ex- 
perience, that such prosperity is the most precarious of 
human conditions. From the flood the tide dates its 
ebb. From the meridian the sun commences its de- 
cline. Depend upon it, there is more of sound philoso- 
phy than of fiction in the fickleness which poets attribute 
to fortune. Prosperity has its weakness, adversity its 
strength. In many respects our enemy has lost by those 
very changes which seem so very much in his favor. 
He can no more claim to be struggling for existence; 
no more to be fighting the battles of the world in defence 
of the liberties of mankirtd. The magic cry of * French 
influence* is lost. In this very hall we are not stran- 
gers to that sound. Here, even here, the cry of 'French 
influence,' that baseless fiction, that phantom of faction 
now banished, often resounded. I rejoice that the spell 
is broken by which it was attempted to bind the spirit 
of this youthful nation. The minority can no longer 
act under cover, but must come out and defend their 
opposition on its own intrinsic merits. Our example 
can scarcely fail to produce its eflTects on other nations 
interested in the maintenance of maritime rights. But 
if, unfortunately, we should be left alone to maintain 
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die contest, and if, which may God forbid, necessity 
should compel us to yield for the present, yet our gener- 
ous efforts will not have been lost. A mode of thinking 
and a tone of sentiment have gone abroad which must 
stimulate to future and more successful struggles. 
What could not be efiected with eight mtUions of people 
will be done with twenty. The great cause will never 
be yielded — no, never, never! Sir, I hear the future 
audibly announced in the past — in the splendid vic< 
tories over the Guerriere, Java, and Macedonian. We, 
and all nations, by these victories, are taught a lesson 
never to be forgotten. Opinion is power. The charm 
of British naval invincibility is gone.' 

."Such was the animated strain by which Mr. Cal- 
houn roused the spirit of the government and country 
under a complication of adverse circumstances calcu- 
lated to overwhelm the feeble and appal the stoutest. 
Never faltering, never doubting, never despairing of 
the Republic, he was at once the hope of the party and 
the beacon light to the country. 

" But he did not limit his efforts to repelling the at- 
tacks of the opposition, and animating the hopes of the 
government and country. He saw that the very 
events which exposed us to so much danger, made a 
m^hty change in the political and commercial rela- 
tions of Continental Europe, which had been so long 
closed against foreign commerce, in consequence of 
the long war that grew out of the French Revolution, 
and of those hostile orders and decrees of the two 
great belligerents, which had for many years almost 
annihilated all lawful commerce between the Continent 
of Europe and the rest of the workL The events that 
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dethroned Bonaparte put an end to that state of things^ 
and left all the powers of Europe free to resume their 
former commercial pursuits. He saw in all this that 
the time had come to free the government entirelj 
from the shackles of the restrictive system, to which 
he had been so long opposed ; and he, accordingly, fol- 
lowed up his speech by a bill to repeal the Embargo 
and the Non-importation Act. He rested their repeal 
on the ground that they were a portion of the restric- 
tive policy, and showed that the ground on which it 
had been heretofore sustained was, that it was a pacific 
policy, growing out of the extraordinary state of the 
world at the time it was adopted, and, of course, de- 
pendent on the continuance of that state. ' It was. a 
time,' he said, ' when every power on the Continent 
was arrayed against Great Britain, under the over- 
whelming influence of Bonaparte, and no country but 
ours interested in maintaining i\eutral rights. The fact 
of all the Continental ports being closed against her, 
gave to our restrictive measures an efficacy which they 
no longer had, now that they were open to her.' He 
admitted that the system had been continued too long, 
and been too far extended, and that he was opposed to 
it as a substitute for war, but contended that there 
would be no inconsistency on the part of the govern- 
ment in abandoning a policy founded on a state of 
things which no longer existed. ' But now,' said he, 
*the Continental powers are neutrals, as between 
us and Great Britain. We are contending for the 
freedom of trade, and ought to use every exertion to 
attach to our cause Russia, Sweden, Holland, Den- 
markt and all other nations which have an interest in 
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the freedom of the seas. The maritime rights as- 
sumed by Great Britain infringe on the rights of all 
neutral powers, and if we should now open our ports 
sod trade to the nations of the Continent, it would in- 
voire Great Britain in a very awkward and perplexing 
dilemma. She must either pennit us to enjoy a very 
lucrative commerce with them, or by attempting to ex- 
clude them fi-om our ports by her system of paper 
blockades she would force them to espouse our cause. 
The option which would thus be tendered her would 
BO embarrass her o^io produce a stronger desire for 
peace than ten years continuance of the preaeot sys- 
tetn, imperative as it is now rendered by a change of 
circumstances."* 

Ko one can now look back to that stirring period at 
which these words were uttered, uninfluenced by the 
passions and prejudices of the day, which it is but nat- 
ural to suppose may have in some degree warped the 
best and wisest judgments, without being struck with 
the almost prophetic character of the remarks of Mr. 
Calhoun. His vision seemed to o'ertop passing events, 
and to take in at a single glance the future with all the 
valuable lessons, in the fulfilment as in the disappoint- 
ment of hopes and expectations, which it had in store 

■ U«moiT of Mr. CrUmhw, 184S. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Reflection of Ifr. Calhoun— Results of the War — ^The Commercial 
Treaty— <>>iir8e of Mr. Calhoun — His Speech— Hie United States 
Bank — ^Mr. Dallas* Bill — Oppoaiiion of Mr. Calhoun to this Measure 
— Its Defeat — Chairman of the Committee on the Currency — Report 
of a Bank Bill — Speech — Passage of thl^U. 

So well pleased were the constituents of Mr. Calhoun 
with the manner in which he had discharged his duties 
as a member of Congress, during that important junc- 
ture in the affairs of the national government, the main 
incidents of which have been detailed, that he was 
returned without opposition, in the fall of 1812, and 
again in 1814, to the thirteenth and fourteenth Con- 
pjresses. 

Until the close of the war he remained the firm and 
steadfast advocate of decisive measures, yet when a 
favorable peace had been concluded he hailed it^ the 
harbinger of good to the country, and especially as it 
was the signal of her release from the thraldom of 
foreign influence. The results of the contest were 
manifold, and in several important respects they af- 
fected the political action and conduct of Mr. Calhoun. 
If strict chronological order were essential to be ob- 
served, the subject of the charter of the United States 
Bank would be first in time, but as that is unneces- 
sary, the Commercial Treaty with Great Britain and 
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the debate which took place thereon in Congress, seem 
naturally to follow the conclusion of the war. 

Immediately after the ratification of ihe treaty was 
made public, and the appearance of the proclamation 
of the President, a bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Forsyth, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, providing for carrying (Se 
treaty into effect, or, in other words, declaring that the 
laws in regard to the imposition and collection of 
duties, not consistent with the provisions of the treaty 
or convention, were repealed. A long and interesting 
debate arose upon t|||^erits of this bill, in the course 
of which Mr. Calhoun delivered an able and argu- 
mentative speech, which is thus reported in Ihe Na- 
tional Intelligencer: — 

Hr. CstbouD ob'^rvcd, that tlie toIfs on this bill hod bceo ordered to 
be recorded, mnd that tbe faoiuo would aee, in bis peculiar situBtioo, k 
Bufficient apology I-ir hia oHering liij reasotis for the rejection of the 
bill. Ilebul i» dI;<po>ition to ipeak do Ihla bill, aa he felt contented to 
let it take tliatcour9e.tFhidi, in Ihe opinion of tlie majoritf, it ought, lill 
the memberB ircre called ou b; the order of tJie house to record their 

The qupdion presented fur coasidcration is perfect!/ simple, and 
easily underatood; U this b|U necessary to give TalidJty to the Ute 
treaty vtth Great Britain I It appeared to liim, that this question is 
Mseeptibts of a decision, without considering whether a treaty on in 
any case set aside a law ; or, to be more particular, whether the treaty 
which this bill purposes to carry into effect, docs repeal the discriminit- 
ii^ tlulies. The house will remember Ibatalnv wa^ paued at tlie dose 
of tbe last sesiion, conditionally repealing those duties. That act pro- 
posed to repeal them in relati™ to any nation, which would on ita part 
agree to repeal simitar duti<-9 a* to this country. On the contingencj' 
happening, the law became puaitire. It has happened, and has been 
anDoooced to the country, that England bos agreed to repeal Thq 
I^eaidenl, in proclaiming the treaty, has noti£^ the liMt to the hok»^ 
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ftikl coantrr. Whr then propose to do that br this bill, irliich hm air 
ready been d^^ic hr a previous act I He knew it had been said in oon- 
renMitton, that the provision* of the act were not as broad as the treaty. 
It did not strike him »<>. Tliey appeared to him to be commenaurateL 
Ue would also reason from tlie appearance of this house, that they wera 
not very dooply iin pressed with the neces5ity of thi« biU. He never, on 
any important ocoa^on. eiaw it so indiTcronL 'Whence could this arise! 
From the want of iinivirtanoc J If. indeo.l. the existence of the treaty 
dependctl on the passage of tliis bill, nothing scarcely could be mortt 
interesting. It m-ouki be calculutcd to excite strcmg feelings. We all 
know how the country was agitated when Jay*« treaty was before this 
house. The quest i«)n was on an approprlition to carry it into effect; 
a power acknowlcd;i;red by all to belong to the house ; and on the ezer- 
cUe of which, the exi'^tonce of the irenty irtA fvlt to depend. The feel- 
ings manifejited ci^rre^ponJt'cI wi Ji tin a nmvii ti«m. Xot so on this oc- 
casion. Fartlier, the treaty hufl alrt'.iilv a>^i:ineil the form of hiw. It 
b BO proclaiincl to the community : tii*^ w.>n1:» of the proclamition are 
not material; it 9p4>;ik'4 fnr it:«i'lf; und if it nuvin< nnythinii:. it announces 
the treaty as n rule of p'.ililic conduct, as a l.i\v exacting the obedience 
of th«.' people. Wore he of ihe opposite ?i-.|p. if hi» indeed liolicyeil tliii 
treaty to be a dead loiior till it reivive.1 tlie sanction of Congress, he 
would lay the bill on the tMdo. and movo an inquiry into the fact, why 
the treaty has boon proclain)od af^ a hiw U fore it had roceived the 
proper sanction. It is true, the Ext*ciitivo h:i« trnn«!mitte<l a cop}' of 
the treaty to the hnuj^o ; but has he srnl the nr;;oti;ition f H:i.« he given 
any light to judge why it should receive th- ^nIl^tion of this body! 
Do gentlemen mean to say (hat inf«>rmation i.s not needtnl; tliat though 
we have the right to pass laws to give validity to treaties, yet we are 
bound by a moral obligation to }ia«w such laws ? To tdk of the right of 
this house to sanction treaties, and at the same time to as.-'crt that it is 
under a moral obligation not to withhold that sanction. U a fHileci^nra. 
No sound mind that understands the terms can p<ipsibly asj<ent to it. 
lie would caution the hou^e, while it was extending its jKtwers to cases 
which he believed did not belong to it, to take care lest it tlumld lose 
its substantial and undoubted power. He would put it on its guard 
against the dangerous doctrine, that it can in anv case become a mere 
regi«»tering body. Another fact, in regard to this treaty. It does not 
stipulate that a law should pass to repeal the duties proposed to be re- 
pealed by this bill, which would be its proper form, if in the opuiioo of 
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lb* negoloiitor* k lav wm n«ceM«ry ; bnt it 9tipalat«a b poaitire tenna 
for their repeal wilbout consulting or regonling us. Mr. 0. here con- 
cloded this part nf the discussion, by stating that it appeared to liim, 
from the whule complexion of the case, tliat the bill bef(H« the house 
wu mere form and not supposed to be neoeieary to the validitj of the 
treat/. It would he proper, boverer, he obwned, to reply to the 
arguments which hare been urged on the general nature of tlie trentj- 
making power, and as it was a subject of great importance, he solicited 
the attentire bearing of the bouse. It is not denied, he beliereil. that 
the Pre'Lident with the concurrence of two thirds of the Seiuite have a 
right to make commercial treaties ; it is not asserted thnt this treaty !■ 
couched in such general terms as to require a law tn rnrry the detaila 
into execution. Why then 19 this bill nece»»iu-y t Because, «iy gentle- 
men. th.it (lie treaty of itself withnut the aid of this bill, cannot exempt 
British timiingc and goods imported in Ihcir bottoms, from Che opcratina 
of the law, laying additional duties on foreign tnnnnge and goods im- 
ported in f<<reign vessels; or. piviiig the question n more gpneral form, 
beeaiLw a treaty cannot annul a law. Tlie gentleman from Virginia, 
(Ur. Barbour.) who argu&l this point very distinctly, l)iau|rh not sftlis- 
Gtctorily, look la liis general position, that to repeal a Uw ix n li>^lative 
apt. anl cnn only be done by Liw; thnt in (he diitribuii™ nf the legis- 
lati™ and treaty -m.ikin^ power, the right lo repeal a law full exclusively 
nnder the furmer. How docs this comport with the ad^li^^Eion imme- 
diately made by him. that (he treaty of pence repealed Ihe act declaring 
war I If he admits llic fai't in a tingle else, u'li.it becomes of his ex- 
cluaire legi<tiitire right ) He indeed fell that his rule failed him. and 
in eiplsnntion asounied a position entirely new; for he admitted, thnt 
when the treaty did that which was not authoriieil to be done by law. 
it did not require ttv? HaniHion of Congress, and might in its operation 
repeal a Liw incon<i>tent with il. He said, Oingrru is not nut1ioriii>il 
to make peace; and f.ir this reason, a treaty of pence repeals Ihe set 
declaring var. In (hit portion, he unJcrttond liis collengiie suhalim- 
flally to concur. He hoped lo mnke it appear that, in taking this 
ground, they have bo;li yielded the point in diseiwrion. He wonld 
establi-h. ha trusted, to Ike satiribction of the houw. that the treaty- 
making power, whi-n it was legitimately exercised, always did that 
wbidi ennlrl not be done by law; and that the reasons advanced to 
IT *e that the treaty of peace repealed the act maklag war, so hr from 
' ag peculiar to that cue, apply lo all treaties. They do not form ao 
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ezoeptioo, out in fact constitute the rule. Whj then, be uiked, eumoi 
Congress make peace ? Thej haye the power to declare war. All ae- 
knowledge this power. Peace and war are the oppoaites. They are 
the poeitive and negative terms of the same proposition ; and what rule 
of construction more clear, than that when a power is giyen to do an 
act, the power is also given to repeal it t By what right do you repeal 
taxes, reduce your army, lay up your navy, or repeal any law, but by 
the force of this plain rule of construction t Why cannot Gongreas, then, 
repeal the act declaring war t He acknowledged with the gentleaum, 
they cannot consistently with reason. The solution of this question ex- 
plained the whole difficulty. The reason is plain : one power may make 
war ; it requires two to make peace. It is a state of mutual amity 
succeeding mutual hostility ; it is a state that cannot be created but with 
the consent of both parties. It required a contract or a treaty between 
the nations at war. Is this peculiar to a treaty of peace f No, it ia 
common to all treaties. It arises out of their nature, and not from any 
accidental circumstAuce attadiing itself to a particular clasi. It is no 
more or less than that Congress cannot make a contract with a foreign 
nation. Let us apply it to a treaty of commerce, to this very ca^e. 
Can Congress do wliat this treaty has done I It has repealed the dis- 
criminating duties between this country and England. Eitlier could 
by law repeal its own. But by law they could go no farther ; and for 
the same reason tliat ))eacc cannot be made by law. Whenever, then, 
an ordinary subject of legislation can only be regulated by contract, it 
passes from the sphere of the ordinary power of making laws, and at- 
taches it»elf to that of making treaties, wherever it is lodged. All ac- 
knowledge the truth of this conclusion, where the subject on which the 
treaty operates is not expressly given to Congress. But in other cases, 
they consider the two powers as concurrent; and conclude from the 
nature of such powers that such treaties must be confirmed by law. 
Will they acknowledge the oppo;:iite, tliat laws on such subjects must be 
confirmed by treaties ? And if, as they state, a law can repeal a treaty 
when concurrent, why not a treaty a law I Into such absurdities do 
false doctrines lead. The truth is, the legislative and treaty-making 
power are nover in the strict sense concurrent. Tliey both may have 
the same tsuhject^ as in thi:) case commerce ; but they disdiarge functions 
as different in relation to it in their nature, as^heir subject is alike. 
Wlien we speak of concurrent powers, we mean when both can do tho 
same thing ; 1 ut he contended, that when the two powers under discoa- 
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■ion vara eaaOnedtoUirii pn^MTtpbere, not only the law ooold not do 
what could b« dooe bj treMj, but the reTerse wa true ; thxt ii, the; 
iMTer are dot can be cenciiTTeDt powera. It ii mlj Then ■we roaon on 
thie nil^ect that va miitake ; m all other cases the commoa teiue of 
the honae and uuuutlj decide correctlj. It ii propoeed to mCabliah 
Bome TcgnlatioD of commerce ', ire immediatelj inquire, doea it depend 
on our will ; can Te make the denred regulatiaa Tithout the eoDcor- 
rcDce of anj foreign pover ; if to, it belrags in Congreea, ard anj one 
Tonid foel it to be abmrd to attempt to effect it bj treaty. On the 
eontrary, does it require the consent of a forei^ pover t la it proposed 
to grant a t±roi tai a EiTor, to repeal discriminating duliea on both 
Edes t It is equally felt to belong to the treaty pover ; aitd he vould 
be thonght inaaae vho vould propose to abolish the discriminating 
duties in any case, by an act of the American Congresi. It is calculated, 
be felt, almost to insult the good sense of the house, to dwell on a point 
apparently ao clear. What then would he infer from what had been 
adTanoedt That according to the argument of gentlemen, treaties, 
prodocing a stale of tlungs inctmsislent with the provisions of an exist- 
ing late, annul such provisions. But as be did not agree with them in 
the view which thej took, be would here present his own for considera- 
titm. Why then hai a treaty tbe Ibrw which be attribulee to iti Be- 
cause it is an act in ila own nature paramount (o laws made by the com- 
mon l^iilative powers of the country. It is in fact a law, and some- 
thing more, a law established by contract between independea' nations. 
To analogize it to privale life, law has the same relations to treaty, as 
tiie resolution taken by an individual to bis contract An indiTJdual 
may make the most deliberate promise;— he may swear it in the most 
aolenn form, that he would not sell his house or any other property he 
may bate ; yet, if he would afterwards sell, the sale would be valid in 
law ; he would not be admitted in a conrt of justice to plead bis oath 
against his contract Take a ease of gov erament in its most umple form, 
where it was purely despotic, that io, all power lodged in the hands of 
a single individnaL Woold not his treaties repeal inooneiateni edicts t 
Let ns now ascend from the instances cited, to illustrate the nature of 
(be two powers, to the prindpla on which the paramount character of a 
treaty rests. A treaty always affects the interests of two ; a law only 
that of a single nation. It is an establiBhed principle of politics and 
norality, that the interest of the many is paramount to that of the 
fcw. Ja bet, h it ft principle so radical, that without it no system of 
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monlity, do rational Bcheme of goTerament ooold eziat It b lor thii 
reason, that contracts or that treaties, whidi are only the contracts of 
independent nations, or to express both in two words, that plighUd 
faiths has in all ages and nations been considered so solemn. But it is 
said, in opposition to this position, that a subsequent law can r^>eal a 
treaty ; and to this proposition, he understood that the member from 
N. C. (Mr. Gaston) assented. Strictiy speaking, he denied the fiu± He 
knew that « law might assume the appearance of repealing a trea^ ; 
but he insisted it was only in appearance, and that, in point of fact^ it 
was not a repeal. Whenever a law was proposed, declaring a treaty 
void, he considered that the house acted not as a legislative body, but 
judicially. He would illustrate his ideas. If the house is a moral 
body, that is, if it is governed by reason and virtue, which it must al- 
ways be presumed to be, the only question that ever could occupy its 
attention, whenever a treaty is to be declared void, is whether, under all 
of the circumstances of the case, the treaty is not already destroyed, by 
being violated by the nation with whom it is made, or by the existence 
of some other circumstance, if other there can be. The house determines 
this question, Is the country any longer bound by the treaty t Has it 
not ceased to exist I The nation passes in judgment on its own con- 
tract; and this, from the necessity of tlie case, as it admits no superior 
power to which it can refer for decb^ion. If any other consideration 
moves the house to repeal a treaty, it can be considered only in the 
light of a violation of a contract acknowledged to be binding on the 
country. A nation may, it is true, violate its contract; they may even 
do this under the form of law ; but he was not consideriog what might 
be done, but what might be rightfully done. It is not a question of 
power, but of right Why are not these positions, in themselves so 
clear, universally assented to ? Gentlemen are alarmed at imaginary 
consequences. They argue not as if seeking for the meaning of the 
constitution ; but as if deliberating on the subject of making one ; not as 
members of the legislature, and acting under a constitution already 
established, but as that of a convention about to frame one. For his 
part, he had always regarded the constitution as a work of great wis- 
dom, and, being the instrument under which we existed as a body, it 
wuH our duty to bow to its enactments, whatever they may be, witJi 
HulmuHMion. Wo ought scarcely to indulge a wish tiiat its provisions 
■h»«uUl Ih» diiTorent from what they in fact are. The consequences, how- 
^>\M» vhich ap})oar to work with so much terror on the minds of thA 
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gentlniMD, be eooaidered lo be witbout any jiut foundalion. The trctlj- 
nukii^ power baa many and powerful limits ; and it will be found, when 
be came to diaeuM what thote limits are, that it enniiot deslrnjr (he con- 
atitntiea, oer perBontl liberty, inTolve us, without the assent at this 
house, in war, or grant avay our money. The limits be proposed to 
this power, are not the aanie, it is true; but tbey appear to bim much 
more ratkoal and powerful than Iboee which were supposed to present 
eSsctual guards to its abuse. Let us now consider what they are. 
Hie grant of the power -to makctreAlies is couched in the most general 
terms. The words of the eonstituliun are, that the President shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two thirds of tlie Senators present concur. In a sub- 
sequent part of the constitution, treaties are declared to be the supreme 
law of the land Whatever limits are imposed on those general terms 
ought to be Ihe result of the souml constniclion of the instrmflenL lliere 
appeared to hint but two restrictions on its exercise ; the one derived 
from the nature of our goTemment, and the other from that of the power 
itself. Most certainly all grunts vt paver under the constitution must 
be controlled by (hat instrument; for, having their existence from it. 
they must of necoisity as.<ume (hat form which the constitution hns im- 
posed. This is nclcnuwledged to be true of Ihe legislative power, and it 
is doabtle^a equally so of Ihe power tu make treaties. The limits of 
Ihe former are exactly mnrked; it -was necessary to prevent collision 
wiUi siniilu' co-cii^ting sLile powers. This country is divided into many 
distinct sovereignties. Eioct enumeration here is neccsrary to prevent 
the mmt dangerous cnnaeqaences. The enumeration of legislative 
powers in the constitution has relation then not to (he treaty power, but 
to Ihe powers of Ihe stulo. 

In our relation to Ihe rest of Ihe world tlic case is reversed. Here 
Ihe States dis.ippear. Divided within, wo present the exterior of un- 
divided sovcrei^Vy. Tlie wisdom of (lie constitution appears con- 
spicuous. When enumeration was needed, there we lirid the powers 
eoiuneralea and exactly dclined ; when not, we du not fiml what would 
be vain and pernicious. Wluitever then concerns our foreign rclolions ; 
whatever requires Ihe consent of another nntion, belongs to the treaty 
power ; can only be regulated by it ; and it is competent to reguUle 
alt such subjects ; pn>vided. and here are its true limits, such regiila- 
tiona are not iDCDii.''istent with Ihe constitution. If so tbey are void. 
Bo treaty can alter (he Esbric of our govemment, dot can it do that 
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which the oonstitutioo has ezpreasly forbade to be done; nor can it do 
thai differeotly which is directed to be done in a giTen mode, and all 
other modes prohibited For instance, the coDstitutioo nj% no monej 
" sluill be drawn oat of the treasury but by an appropriation made bj 
law." Of course no subsidy can be granted without an act of law ; and 
a treaty of alliance could not iuTolve the country in war without the 
conscDt of this house. With this limitation it is easy to explain the 
case put by my colleague, who said, that according to one limitation a 
treaty might have prohibited the introduction of a certain descriptioa 
uf portions bofure the year 1808, notwithstanding the clause in (he con- 
stitution to the contrary. Mr. C. said, that he would speak plainly on 
thid point ; it was tlic intention of the constitution that the slaTC trade 
phuiild be tolerated till tho time mentioned. It coTored him with con- 
fusion to name it here ; he felt ashamed of sudi a tolerance, and took 
a largo part of the disgrace, as he represented a part of the Union, by 
whoso inilucnco it might be supposed to hare been introduced. 
Tliough CongrcRs alone is prohibited by tho words of the clause from 
inhibiting that odious traflfio, yet his colleague would admit that it was 
intended to be a general prohibition on the government of the Union, 
lie perceived liis colleague indicated his diAscnt It will bo necessary 
to be more explicit Here Mr. C. read that part of tlie constitution, 
and showed that the word *• Congress" might be left out, in conformity 
to other parts of the constitution, without injury to the sense of the 
claudC ; and he in^i^tcd the plain meaning of the parties to the con- 
stitution, was, that the trade should continue till 1808, and that a pro- 
hiliition by treaty would be equally ngoinst the spirit of the instrument 
Besides tJiese constitutional limits, the treaty power, like all powers, 
has others derived from its object and nature. It li:is for iU object^ 
contracts with foreign nations; as the powers of Congress have for 
their object, whatever can be done in relation to the powers delegated 
to it without tho consent of foreign nations. Each in its proper sphere 
ofteratcs with general influence ; but when they became erratic, then 
they were ])ortentous and dangerous. A tre:ity never can legitimately 
do that which can be done by law ; and tho converse is also true. 
ISup(K>sc the discriminating duties repealed on both sides by law, yet 
what is effected bv this treaty would not even then be done ; the 
plijfhted faith would be wanting. Either side might repeal its law 
williout breach of contract It appeared to him tliat gentlemen are 
too much influenced on this subject by the example of Qroat Britain. 
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Idrtamd of lookup to the nstnre of our govenimeal, tb«j bare beeo 
•wajed in tbetr opinion bj the practice of that goTermneDt to vhich 
m are hot too muck in the habit of looking for precedents. Much 
■nxietj haa reoentlj' been evinced to be iadependeat of Eogliih broad- 
clotha and miulin* ; he hoped it indicated tlie approach of a period 
vhen ve should also throw oR the thraldom of thoughL The tmth ii, 
bat Utile analogy exirte between tbia aad aaj other goTcmment. It is 
the pride of ours to be fbonded in reason and equitj ; all others baTS 
originated more or ieta ia frand, violence, or accident The right to 
laaki treaties ia Englsod, con only be determined by the practice of 
that goTemment; as she haa no written constitution. Her practica 
may be wise in regard Ia her government, when it would be very im- 
prudent here. Admitting the fact to be, then. Uiat the King refers all 
oommercial treaties affecting the municipal regulations of tlie country 
to parliament, for its sanction, the ground would be very feeble to 
prove that to be the intention of our constitution. Strong diSerence 
cxisti between the fornu of the two govemmenta. The king is he- 
reditary ; he alone, without the participation of either house of partia- 
ment, negotiates and makea treaties : Ihej have do constitution emanat- 
ing from the people, alike superior to the legislature and the king. 
Not BO here. The president is elected for a short period, he is amena- 
ble to the public opinion, he is liable to be impeached for corruption, 
he oannot make treaties witbont the coocqirence of two thirds of the 
Senate, a (act very material to be remembered, which body is in like 
tnanner reeponsibte to the people at periods not very remote ; above 
til, as tlie laws and constitution are here perfectly distinct, and (he tal- 
ler is alike auperior to laws and treaties, the treaty power cannot 
diange tiie form of goTernment, or encroadi on the libcrtica of the 
SDunlry, without encroaching on that instrument, which, so laog aa the 
people are free, will be watched with vigilance. 

In regnrd to his course upon the treaty question, Mr. 
C^alhoun found himself opposed by nearly all of the Re- 
publican members of the House, — by those, too, whose 
opinions had the greatest weight with him. Mr. Pink- 
oey, of Maryland, the accomplished orator and advo- 
cate, took the same ground with Mr. Calhoun, but 
arrayed against them were the Clays, the Forsyths, the 
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Lowndes, and the Grundys, the great leaders of the 
Republican party. With such odds it appeared almost 
useless to contend ; but, in the direction toward which 
the convictions of his reason and judgment pointed, 
thither Mr. Calhoun turned his steps, and there his feet 
were planted. The opinions and the votes of others 
were not without their influence upon him. He did 
not act irrespective or regardless of them, but where 
they did not coincide with his own, they only led him 
to consider well the position which he had taken. 

The true question presented by the action of the 
House of Representatives upon the commercial con- 
vention, was not, as has sometimes been erroneously 
stated, similar to that which arose upon Jay's treaty, 
3r the Panama mission. It was not contended by Mr. 
Calhoun and those who thought with him, that, as the 
treaty-making power was vested by the constitution in 
the President and Senate, the House of Representatives 
had no right to withhold the appropriations, or to refuse 
to pass the laws, necessary to carry a treaty into effect. 
The great principle which Madison, Gallatin, and Liv- 
ingston defended with so much earnestness, and which, 
at a later day, was maintained with equal zeal by Ben- 
ton, Van Buren, Forsyth, Hayne, and Woodbury, was 
not denied, nor called in question, except it might be 
indirectly and collaterally, during the debate on the 
commercial convention of 1815. It was rather the ap- 
plication of the principle, than the principle itself, which 
formed the subject of discussion and dispute. The 
majority of the Republican members of the House insist- 
ed that, inasmuch as the convention stipulated for the 
equalization of tonnage and duties, so as to place British 
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vessels on the same fooling with Americaa vessels, and 
as the origioal law required the sanction of both 
branches of the legislative power of the government, 
it was not competent, therefore, for one of them, acting 
in conjunction with the Executive, to nullify it pro 
hoc vice, by means of a treaty, any more than it would 
be to repeal it absolutely. 

Mr. Calhoun, on the Other hand, contended, that no 
legislative provisions were needed, because the conven- 
tion contemplated only the suspension of the alien dis- 
ability of British subjects, in respect to the commercial 
relations' between the two countries, in return and as a 
consideration for a similar suspension by Great Britain 
in favor of American citizens ; that this was a matter 
peculiarly within the province of the treaty-making 
power; and that when a treaty having reference to 
that subject was duly made by the power authorized in 
the constitution, it became the supreme law of the land, 
and, by virtue of its own inherent force and authority, 
suspended the operation of the law imposing the disa- 
bility, so far as the other party to the treaty was con- 
cerned. 

Although the views expressed by Mr. Calhoun did not 
meet with the concurrence of his party friends, except 
in a few instances, there is every reason for supposing 
that the President himself entertained similar opinions, 
—and who was more competent than James Madison 
to decide a question of this character? — for, simul- 
taneously with the publication of the commercial treaty 
as ratified, his proclamation was issued, declaring the 
removal of the restrictions and disabilities in compliance 
with its provisions. Mr. Madison was constitutionally 
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averse to the exercise of anything like a doabtfiil power, 
and it was only in extreme cases that be could be in- 
duced to strengthen the executive anon. This was not 
such a case ; and may it not be inferred, then, that the 
President did not anticipate further action on the part 
of Congress — the Senate having already ratified the 
treaty — nor suppose that any legislative provisions were 
requisite or necessary. 

The question, however, was decided the other way. 
The bill reported by Mr. Forsyth was sustained in the 
House by a large majority ; but the Senate, anticipating 
the result, and not at first disposed to acquiesce in the 
application of the principle with reference to the treaty- 
making power, contended for by the House, passed a 
bill, declaring, in general terms, that all laws conflict- 
ing with the provisions of the commercial convention 
with Great Britain should be regarded of no eflfect, in 
respect to British subjects or vessels. The latter bill 
was amended in the House in conformity with the 
wishes of the majority, and the Senate refused to con- 
cur in the amendments. Committees of conference 
were then appointed, and the difficulty was finally set- 
tled by the adoption, substantially, of the provisions of 
the original House bill ; and the law, as enacted, refer- 
red particularly to such acts as imposed "a higher duty 
of tonnage or of impost on vessels and articles imported 
in vessels of Great Britain than on vessels and articles 
imported in vessels of the United States." The prin-" 
ciple, if principle it may be called, insisted upon by Mr. 
Forsyth and those who agreed with him in sentiment, 
thus became established as a precedent, which has been 
generally observed in the legislation of the country. 
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Prominent among the unfortunate results of the wai 
of 1812, was the prostration of public and private 
credit. For a long course of years anterior to th* 
commencement of hostilities, the policy pursued b} 
England and France had been decidedly injurious ti 
American commerce ; and all the other great interest! 
of the country, from their connection with and depend- 
ence upon it, were necessarily more or less affected by 
the same cause, and in a similar manner. When war 
was declared, business was generally depressed, and it 
did not revive again till the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace. The contest was emphatically one of sclf-de< 
fence on the part of the United States, — the very ex- 
istence of tiie government was jeoparded, — and when 
she came out of the struggle, she h^J saved little more 
than her nationality and her honor. 

It cannot be doubted that the opposition of the fed- 
eral party to the war, and to the measures connected 
with its prosecution brought forward by the friends of 
the administration, tended very much to increa.se the 
embarrassments under which the government, and the 
people themselves, so long labored. But the main 
cause of all these difficulties was the "peace like a 
war," which followed the Orders in Council and Ihe 
Berlin and Milan decrees, and whose disastrolis conse- 
quences were witnessed more clearly and distinctly 
immediately after the actual declaration of war. The 
banks soon suspended specie payments, and immense 
losses were sustained by the government and by private 
iodividuals, — those of the former amounting, as has 
been estimated, to forty-six millions of dollars.* Loans 

• Bcport of Hi. HcDufOe oa the United 3Utei Bank (Houte oT 
BywenUtiree), AprQ 18. 18S0 
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for carrying on the war were made with great diffi- 
culty, and ol'tcn at most ruinous rates. As the cur* 
rency depreciated, the exchanges became deranged, 
nnd the prices of property rose and fell without any 
seeming regard for the laws which usua' y govern 
them. There was no financial barometer to indicate 
the changes that would take place. The nominal value 
of to-day might be increased or reduced from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent to-morrow, without any osten- 
sible cause. A want of steadiness prevailed every- 
where ; the stagnation of business was general ; com- 
merce was completely disordered ; and hopeless and 
irremediable bankruptcy was apprehended. The gov- 
ernment struggled for a time against the tide, but was 
finally borne along to the very verge of the abyss upon 
which it hovered when the treat v of CI hen t was 
signed. 

What would have been the ultimate eflfect of the 
impending evils, had the war continued, it is impossi- 
ble to sav with certainty ; but the country would either 
have rallied as one man to the sjiipport of the govern- 
ment, and by a display of its united, and when united, 
invincible, energies, terminated the contest still more 
gloriously; or disaflection and division would have 
spread further and wider, and involved everything in 
general ruin. 

When peace was declared, the actual resources of 
the country were found to be far more abundant and 
more promising than had been anticipated, and the sub- 
stantial elements of wealth and prosperity were not 
seriously diminished. But in order to render these 
available, it was evident that some plan must be de- 
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was lost by the casting vote of the vice-president 
The quosiion was not then made a party one, although 
a mnjority of the Republican members ap])eared to 
lioubt the constitutionality of the charter proposed to 
Iv ronoweJ. 0\ all the members of Congress, how- 
ox or. boloririniT to both parties, on the "simple ques- 
;:iMi of Otv:stiiutionality, there was a decided majority 
i:* :Vi\o:- of i:."* 

All tho olTt^rts to procure a renewal of the charter of 
tho ou\ l\ii;k hnvini: failed, thev rested undisturbed un- 
I ! '.'i:^ <o>s i»:: of 1S13-14. when a petition was presented 
m i!io ll.".:so of Kopresontatives from the city of New 
\ o. k ]'v:.\ rj tor liio incorporation of a national bank, 
\\ .:!^, a o.v. .:n": i>f T:iir:v miliions of dollars. The memo- 
1 /.! w/.v :i :V::t .: :o \]w committee of ways and means, 
\\'v» w.v^;:;/. ;v;\orso!y to the prayer of the petition. 
Tio >.4*: oo:> of :M:;ki:ii: and the currencv in general 
!:.u; ;;:;;.u*:i\i t'u^ nuor.tion of Mr. Calhoun to a con- 
> J.^^v.il^'.o »i^':::o.\ hu\ iht\v wore yet comparatively new 
Jo !^«:' A: *.!*.> :im;"» ho was favorably impressed 
tow.u.i a JuMio'.ial 'oar.k. The constitutional question 
<oonu\l to h:in :o 1m vo boon disposed of by the legis- 
I.\ii\o p:voo.it'n:s al]i:-i)i:nir tho right in the general 
j^oxoniinont to olmrlor suoii an institution, yet it does 
not apjvaf ih.M ho was riitiroly deciilod in his mind in 
roii.ml to this poJ!;!, for tlio overruling consideration 
\\\\\\ him ui\Jo\ibtodly was. that a bank was absolutely 
nooosNarv. in his jmlijmont. to relieve the country from 
tlio oxisiim; oinbanassmonts. Without it, as he and 
otIuMs thouL»ht, the j^tiwors expressly granted to the 
general ^ovoiinnoni could not be exercised, and a bank 

• Lott.T of Mr. NMiviii \o Mr. 0. J. In^rsoll. Juno 26, 1831. 
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WB3 therefore to be regarded as a mere agent requisite 
to the proper and appropriate exercise of those powers. 

The adverse report of the committee of ways and 
means was made in January, 1814, and on the 4th of 
Februar}' following, Mr. Calhoun offered a resolution 
instructing the committee of ways and means to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a bank in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The committee had reported against 
the petition from New York, on the ground that the 
constitution did not authorize the creation of corpora- 
tions within the territorial limits of the slates. This 
constitutional difGcuhy Mr. Calhoun desired to avoid, 
and for all practical purposes he thought a bank located 
in the district would be as useful as that which had 
been proposed in the petition. His resolution was 
agreed to without opposition, and on the 19th of Feb. 
niary, the committee reported a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national bank in the District of Columbia, 
with a capital of thirty millions of dollars. The prin- 
ciple of this bill was approved by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Cheves, and Mr. Grundy, and opposed by Mr. Eppes, 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means and 
the son-in-law of Mr. Jefferson, and by Mr. Seybert of 
Pennsylvania. Others also disapproved of the bill, for 
the reason that it contained no provision for the estab- 
lishment of branches in the states. A motion was 
therefore made to engraft this feature on it, which re- 
ceived only thirty-six votes, whereupon no further ac- 
tion was had in the premises. 

But the finances of the nation were in an alarming 

condition. The public credit was depreciating almost 

daily. A loan of twenty-five millions had just been 

4* 
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authorized ; but treasury notes were seventeen per cent, 
and government stock thirty per cent., below par. It 
was dilTicuIt to withstand the influences constantly 
urging the members of Congress toward a national 
bank as the great panacea which would surely relieve 
the country from the disease under which it was sufler- 
ing. Accordingly, a resolution was introduced near 
the close of the session, providing for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a national bank. The Federal members, with a 
portion of the Republicans, supported a motion to post- 
])one the resulution indefinitely. The motion was lost, 
Mr. Calhoun voting in the negative, and the committee 
was appointed. Of this committee Mr. Calhoun was a 
mcnjber. It was now near the close of the session, and 
it was found impossible to harmonize the conflicting 
opinions and views prevailing in the committee in lime 
to perfect a bill, wherefore, on motion of Mr. Grundy, 
the chairman, they were discharged without making 
any report. 

Congress was again called together in September, 
181J, and on the 18th day of October, a copy of a 
letter addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
]\Ir. Dallas of Pennsylvania, to the chairman of the 
committee of ways and means, in reply to an inquiry 
as to the means necessary to revive and maintain, un- 
impaired, the public credit, was laid before the House 
of Representatives. Among other suggestions, Mr. 
Dallas recommended the establishment of a national 
bank as " the only efficient remedy for the disordered 
condition of the circulating medium." The leading 
features of the plan of the Secretary were a bank to 
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be located at Philadelphia, with power to erect offices 
of discount and deposit elsewhere, whose charter was 
to continue for a period of twenty years ; the capital 
to be fifty millions of doUafll, three fifths of which 
were to be subscribed by corporations, companies, or 
individuals, and two fifths by the United States ; the 
subscriptions of corporations, companies, or individ- 
uals, to be paid one fifth in gold or silver coin, and the 
remainder either in gold or silver coin, or in six per 
cent, stock and treasury notes ; the subscription of the 
United States to be paid in six per cent, stock ; the 
bank to loan the United States thirty millions of dol- 
lars to carry on the war, at such period, and in such 
sums, as might be convenient, and to be exempt from 
any obligation to pay specie during the war, and fur 
three years afler its termination. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Dallas was approved by 
the President, and great eiforts were made to induce 
members to regard it favorably. Mr. Calhoun, among 
others, was urgently solicited to examine the project 
carefully, and if satisfactory to him, to give it his sup- 
port. Considering the object had in contemplation — 
the maintenance of the public credit — Mr. Dallas' plan 
was doubtless well calculated to accomplish the desired 
end. But predisposed as was Mr. Calhoun to a na- 
tional institution of this character, an examination of 
the plan disclosed features as odious as were those re- 
vealed lo the fair priestess of Bokhara, when the silver 
veil of Mokanna was flung aside from his foul visage. 
Stripped of all disguise, it was a vast government 
engine — a gigantic project for loaning the credit of the 
goverumeDt to itself — a scheme for the incorporatioD 
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of the creditors of the United Statei with power to 
issue notes irredeemable in speoie, which were to be 
received in payment of flovemment duee» upon loam 
at six per cent., on a wipital or basis o{ stock upon 
which they were receiving all the while, on an aver- 
age, at least eight per cent. 

Mr. Calhoun had enjoyed a large share of the confi- 
dence and regard of President Madison, but he could 
not sanction this measure. The subject was discussed 
in the House, and he voted for a resolution declaring 
that it was " expedient to establish a jMttional bank, 
with branches in the several states ;"* but further than 
that he could not go upon this question. The general 
principle of incorporating a bank met with his appro- 
bation, but the plan before the House was in all its 
prominent features exceptionable in his estimation. 

On the 7th of November the committee of ways and 
means reported a bill, in conformity with the resolution 
of the House, to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States. A long and interesting 
debate ensued upon the merits of the question, Mr. 
Calhoun remaining silent until the second section of 
the bill, which contained the objectionable features^ 
was under consideration. He addressed the House on 
the 16th of November, in an elaborate speech, setting 
forth the reasons of his opposition to the bill in its 
present shape, and the outlines of a plan which he had 
himself prepared as a substitute for the former. The 
outlines of Mr. Calhoun's project were : *' The capital 
of the bank remaining unchanged, at fifty millions, the 

« Journal of the House of Repreeentatiros, 8d sesstoo, lath Qcognm^ 
pp. 504, 60S. 
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payments of subscriptions to thb capital stock to be 
made in the proportion of one tenth in specie, (which 
he afterward varied to six fifUeths) and the remainder 
in specie, or in treasury notes, to be hereafter issued ; 
subscriptions to be opened monthly, in the three last 
days of each month, beginning with January next 
[1815] for certain proportions of the stock, until the 
whole is subscribed ; payment to be made at the time 
of subscribing ; the shares to consist of one hundred, 
instead of live hundred dollars, each ; the United States 
to hold no stock in the bank, have no agency in its 
disposal, nor control over its operations, nor right to 
suspend specie payments. The amount of treasury 
notes to be subscribed, viz., forty-five millions, to be 
provided for by future acts of Congress, and to be dis- 
posed of in something like the following waj~, viz. : 
Fifteen millions of the amount to be placed in the 
hands of the agents, appointed for the purpose, or in 
the hands of the present commissioners of the sinking 
fund, to go into the stock market, to convert the treas- 
ury notes into stock ; another sum, say five millions, to 
be applied to the redemption of the treasury notes be- 
coming due at the commencement of the ensuing year ; 
the' remaining twenty millions he proposed to throw 
into circulation as widely as possible. They might 
be issued in such proportions, monthly, as to be ab- 
sorbed in the subscriptions to the bank, at the end of 
each month, &c. This operation, he presumed, would 
raise the value of treasury notes, perhaps twenty or 
thirty per cent, above par, being the value of the priv- 
ilege of taking the bank stock, and thus aflbrd, at the 
same time, a bonus and an indirect loan to the govern- 
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ment ; making unnecessary any loan by the bank, un- 
til its extended circulation of paper shall enable it to 
make a loan which shall fa| advantageous to the United 
States. The treasury notes so to be issued to be re* 
deemable in stock, at six per cent., disposable by the 
bank at its pleasure, and without the sanction of gov- 
ernment ; to whom neither is the bank to be compelled 
to loan any money. This, it is believed, is, in a few 
words, a fair statement of the projet of Mr. Calhoun, 
which he supported by a variety of explanations of its 
operations, &c. ; the notes of the bank, when in opera- 
tion, to be received exclusively in the payment of all 
taxes, duties and debts, to the United States. The 
operation of this combined plan, Mr. C. conceived, 
would be to afford, 1. Relief from the immediate pres- 
sure on the treasury ; 2. A permanent elevation of 
the public credit ; and 3. A permanent and safe circu- 
lating medium of general credit. The bank should go 
into operation, he proposed, in April next [1815.]"* 

The main features of Mr. Calhoun's plan, — the estab- 
lishment of a specie-paying bank, and the use of the 
government of its own credit directly in the shape of 
treasury notes, to be afterward funded in the bank in 
the form of stock, — did him great honor. It was at- 
tacked, however, by Mr. Fisk, Mr. Forsyth, and other 
leading administration members, who contended that 
the present absorption of the United States' stock should 
be provided for, and that the circulation and disposal 
of such an immense mass of treasury notes would be 
attended with great difficulty. In the defence of his 
project, Mr. Calhoun received the co5peration of his 

« History of tho Bank of tho United States, p. 496. 
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gifted colleague, Mr. Lowndes, and was likewise ably 
seconded by Mr. Oakley of New York. The substitute 
was finally adopted, instead of the original plan reported 
by the committee, by a very Stge majority, but it was 
ID its turn defeated, probably through the influence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who expressed himself 
very strongly against the issue of so large an amount 
of treasury notes as was contemplated.* 

Another bill was then perfected in the Senate, con- 
forming substantially to the recommendations of Mr. 
Dallas, aad containing a clause empowering the pro- 
posed bank to suspend specie payments in certain con- 
tinge neies during the war and one year thereafter. Re- 
peated efforts were made in the House, by Mr. Calhoun 
and others, to amend the bill in such a manner as that 
the bank would be a specie-paying institution, but they 
all failed of success. On taking the final vote on the 
passage of the bill, there was a tie. Mr. CalhOun voted 
in the negative against the bill. The Speaker, Mr. 
Cheves, now availed himself of his privilege, and voted 
in the negative; consequently the bill was declared 
lost. 

All parties, however, appeared to be in favor of the 
passage of the bank bill, and it still seemed possible to 
reconcile the conflicting opinions. A third effort was 
therefore made by the adoption of a motion to recon- 
sider the last vole- Mr. Calhoun voted for llie recon- 
sideration, though at the same time declaring that he 
was totally opposed to the bill. It was then amended 
by reducing the capital stock, and striking out the forced 

* Tim espilal stock of tha UU had pteviooilj been reduced to thirtj 
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loan feature, and the section authorizing the suspension 
of payments in specie. As amended, the bill passed 
the House on the 7th of January, 1815^ by a vote of 
120 to 37, Mr. Calhoift voting in its favor. The 
Senate after some hesitation concurred in the amend- 
ments, and the bill was sent to the President, who re- 
turned it with his objections — ^based, not on the uncon* 
stitutionality of the measure, but on the ground that it 
would not afford the necessary relief to the treasury. 

The session was now rapidly wearing away, and 
nothing had been done. Still another effort was there- 
fore made to pass a bill. Mr. Calhoun was urgently 
entreated by many of his warmest friends to cease his 
opi:>osition to the plan of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The often-cited maxim, "inttfr anna silent leges — ««- 
cessitas non hahct legem/' was repeatedly uttered in 
liis hearing. But he steadily resisted every importunity, 
ond with that proud independence of party obligations, 
which ever characterized him, refused to yield a single 
one of his dearly-cherished principles. 

A new bill, according very nearly with the project 
originally recommended by Mr. Dallas, was promptly 
passed in the Senate, on the 11th day of February, and 
forthwith sent to the House. Intelligence of the con- 
elusion of the treaty of peace had now been received, 
and as the necessity for the adoption of the measure 
was not so imminent, on motion of Mr. Lowndes, the 
l)ill was indefinitely postponed, in order to give time for 
that reflection necessary to produce harmonious ac- 
tion. Though disapproving of the bill, Mr. Calhoun 
voted against the postponement. 

At the following session of Congress, commencing in 
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December, 1815, the President recommended, in his 
annual message, that a uniform national currency 
should in some way be provided, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury repeated his suggestions, in a somewhat 
modified form, in regard to a national bank. That por- 
tion of the President's message having reference to a 
uniform national currencj', was referred to a select 
committee of which Mr. Calhoun was made chairman. 
The restoration of peace and tranquillity had removed 
many of the causes which had induced the insertion of 
the objectionable features in previous bank bills, and 
there seemed now to be but very little diversity of 
opinion. 

On the 8lh of January, 1816, Mr. Calhoun made an 
able and elaborate report from the committee on the 
currency, accompanied with a bill for the incorporation 
of a national bank, as " the most certain means of re- 
storing to the nation a specie currency." This bill, 
with some few modifications, subsequently became a 
law, and was known as the bank charter of 1816. 

The currency question was justly regarded as the 
most difficult one considered at this important session. 
" All the banks of the states south of New England 
had, at an early period of the war, stopped payment, 
and gold and silver had entirely disappeared, leaving 
within their limits no other currency than the notes of 
banks, that either would not or could not redeem them. 
Government was forced to submit, and not only to col- 
lect its taxes and dues, and make its disbursements, 
and negotiate its loans in their discredited and depre- 
ciated paper, but also to use them, at the same time, as 
the agents of the treasury and depositories of its funds. 
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At first the depreciation was inconsiderable, but it con 
tinned to increase, though unequally, in the dififerent 
portions of the Union to the end of the war. It was 
then hoped it would stop; but the fact proved far 
otherwise ; for the progress of depreciation became 
more rapid and unequal than ever. It was greatest at 
the centre (the District of Columbia and the adjacent 
region), where it had reached 20 per cent., as com- 
pared with Boston ; nor was there the least prospect 
that it would terminate of itself. It became absolutelj 
necessary, in this state of things, for the government 
to adopt the rule of collecting its taxes and dues in the 
local currency of the place, to prevent that which was 
most depreciated from flooding the whole Union ; for 
the public debtors, if they had the option, would be 
sure to pay in the most depreciated. But the neces- 
sary effect of this was to turn the whole import trade 
of the country towards the Chesapeake Bay, the region 
where the depreciation was the greatest. By making 
entry there, the duties could be paid in the local de- 
preciated currency, and tlie goods then shipped where 
they were wanted. The result of the rule, though un- 
avoidable, was to act as a premium for depreciation. 
It was impossible to tolerate such a state of things. It 
was in direct hostility to the constitution, which pro- 
vides that 'all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States,' and that * no pref- 
erence shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over another.' 
Thus the only question was. What shall be done ? 

" The administration was in favor of a bank, and 
the President (Mr. Madison) recommended one in his 
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Message at the commencement of the session. The 
great body of the Republican party in Congress con- 
curred in the views of the administration, but there 
were many of them who had, on constitutional grounds, 
insuperable objections to the measure. These, added 
to the Federal party, who had been against the war, 
and were, in consequence, against a bank, constituted 
a formidable opposition. 

" Mr. Calhoun, whose first lesson on the subject of 
banks, taken at the preceding session, was not calcu 
lated to incline him to such an institution, was averse 
in the abstract, to the whole system ; but perceiving 
then no other way of relieving government from its 
difficulties, he yielded to the opinion that a bank was 
indispensable. The separation of the government and 
the banks was at that time out of the question. A 
proposition of the kind would have been rejected on 
all sides. Nor was it possible then to collect the taxes 
and dues of the government in specie. It had been 
almost entirely expelled the country ; there appeared 
to be no alternative but to yield to a, state of things 
to which no radical remedy could at that time be ap- 
plied, and to resort to a bankto mitigate the evils of a 
system which in its then state was intolerable. This, 
at least, was the view which Mr. Calhoun took, and 
which he expressed in his speech on taking up the bill 
for discussion."* 

The speech of Mr. Calhoun was delivered on the 
26th of February. It was decidedly one of his ablest 
efforts, and occupied nearly three hours in its delivery. 
A full report of it has not been preserved, but the fol- 

of Mr. GalhouD, 1848. 
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lowing synopsis will give the reader some idea of ki 
character : 



SPEECH ON THE BANK BILL, 

Mr. Calhoun rose to explain his riews of a subject ao mteresting to 
the republic, and so necessary to be correctly understood, aa that of 
the bill now before the committoc. He proposed at this time only to 
discuss general principles, without reference to details. He was awara^ 
he said, that principle and detail might be united ; bat be should at 
present keep them distinct. He did not propose to comprehend in this 
discu^ision, the power of Congress to grant Bank Charters; nor the 
question whether the general tendency of banks was favorable or un- 
favorable to the liberty and prosperity of the country ; nor the qnes- 
tiun whether a National Bank would be favorable to the operations of 
the government To discuss these questions, lie conceived, would be 
a useless consumption of time. The constitutional question had been 
already so freely and frequently discussed, that all had made up their 
mind on it The question whether bonks were favorable to pablio 
liberty and prosperity, was one purely speculative: Tlie fact of the 
existence of banks, and their incor^Mratiun with the commercial con- 
cerns and industry of the nation, proved that inquiry to come too late. 
llio only question was, on this hand, under what modifications were 
banks most useful, and whether the United States ought or ought not 
to exercise the power to establish a bank. As to the question whether 
a National Bank would be favorable to the administration of the finan- 
ces of the government, it was one on which there was so little doubt, 
that gentlemen would rxcu«c him if he did not enter into it Leaving 
all these questions then, Mr. C. said, he proposed to examine the cause 
nnd state of the disorders of the nation:il currency, and the question 
whether it was in the power of Congress, by cstabli»hing a National 
Bank, to remove thone disorders. Tliis, he observed, was a question 
of novelty und vital importance ; a question which greatly affected the 
character and prosperity of tlic country. 

As to the state of the currency of the nation, Mr. C. proceeded to 
remark — that it was extremely depreciated, and in degrees varying ac- 
cording to the diflferent sections of the country, all would assent That 
this state of the currency was a stain on public and private credit^ and 
iniurious to the morals of the community, was so clear a position as to 
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raquiro DO prooC Hiere ven, bowerer, other coRndentioni uiBuig 
from tha ilate of Qua carreacj Dot so dUtinctlj (ett, not ao genenillj 
■nented ta The itatc of our drculatinf; medium «w, lia uid, opposed 
to tlie principles of the federal comtitatlon. The power vm given U> 
CoogreH br thmt iBstrameot in expren terms to regiUate the currcncj 
of the United Slatea. Id piunt of fact, he aoid, that power, thoogh 
giren to Coogress, is Dot in their handi. The pover is oiercised bj 
banking instituliMu, no -longer respoosible for the correcloesB with 
which Ihsj maiuge it. Oold and silver have disappeared entirely; 
there is no moaej but psper mooej, and that money is beyond the 
CDOlrol of Coogreia. No one, ho said, who referred to the constitution, 
could doubt Ihat the maaaj of the United Slates was intended to be 
[^Med entirelj mider the control of Congress. TIb only object the 
Cramers of the couMitutiDD oould have in view in giving to Congren 
the power " to coin mraey, regnlat« the value thereof and of foreign 
coin," must have been, to give a steadiness and fixed value to the cur- 
rcDcj of the United Slatea The state of things at the time of tlie 
adoption of the constitution, afforded Mr. C. an argument in support 
of his construction. There then existed, he said, a depreciated paper 
CDiTenc;, which could only be regulated and made uniform bj giving 
a power for that purpose to the general government : The states could 
not do it. He argun), therefore, taking into view the probitntion 
against the states iniuing tnlls of Credit, tliat there was a etroog pre- 
■oiDptioD this power was intended to be exclusively given to Congress. 
Mr. C. acknowledged there was no provision in the constitution by 
which stales were prohibited from creating the banki which now exer- 
dsei] Ihia power ; but, he said, banks were then but little known — there 
was but one, the Bank of North America, with a capital of only 
400,000 dollars ; and the nniTersal opinion was, that book notes reprc- 
•eoted gold and silver, aod that there could be no nccesuty to prohibit 
baoking instilutioDa under this impreasioa, because their notes always 
:d gold and ulver, and they could nut be multipUed beyond 
~> of the country. Mr. C. drew the distinction between 
banks of deposit and bonks of discount, the latter of which were then 
hat little understood — and their abuse not conceived until demonstrated 
by recent experience. No qian, he remarked, in the CoaieDlioa, much 
talent and wisdom as it contained, could possibly have foreseen the 
eonrse of these institutions ; that they would have uiultiplied from 
SOB to tvo hundred and sixty ; from a capital of 400,000 dollan to one 
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of eightj mfllioDi ; from beii^ oonsitteiit with the promioot cf tht 
oonstitution, and the ezduaiye right of Oongreat to regulate the en** 
rency, that they would be directly opposed to it ; that ao hr from thw 
credit depending on their punctuality in redeeming their UUswith 
ppede, they might go on ad infinitum in Tioletion of their oontiM^ 
without a dollar in their Taults. There had, indeed, Hr. 0. aaid, besi 
an extraordinary rcrolutioa in the currency of the ooontry. By a aort 
of under-current, the power of Oongreia to reguUte the money of tht 
country had caved in, and upon its ruin had sprung op those institih 
tions which now exercised tlie right of making money iSar and in tht 
United States— for gold and siWer are not the only money, but what* 
ever is the medium of purchase and sale, in which bank paper aloos 
was now employed, and had, therefore, become the money of the coon- 
try. A change, great and wonderful, has taken phMe, said he, whieh 
divests you of your rights, and turns you back to the condition of tht 
revolutionary war, in which every state issued bills of credit, which 
were mode a legal tender, and were of various value. 

This then, Mr. C. saiti, was the evil We have in lieu of gold and 
silver a paper medium, unequally but generally depreciated, which 
affects the trade and industry of the nation ; which paralyses the na- 
tional arm ; which sullies the faith, both public and private, of the 
United States ; a paper no longer resting on gold and silver as its 
basis. We have indeed laws regulating the currency of foreign coin ; 
but they are under present circumstances a mockery of legislation, he- 
cause there is no coin in circulation. The right of making money, an 
attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and important right, was exer- 
cised by two hundred and sixty banks, soittered over every part of 
the United States, not responsible to any power whatever fur their 
issues of paper. The next and great inquiry was, he said, how this 
evil was to be remedied ? Restore, said he, these institutions to their 
original use ; cause them to give up tlieir usurped power ; cause them 
to return to their legitimate office of places of discount and deposit ; 
let them be no longer mere paper machines; restore the state of 
things which existed anterior to 1813, which was consistent with the 
just policy and interests of the country ; cause them to fulfil their con- 
tracts, to respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere there 
thall be an uniform value to the national currency ; your constitutional 
control will then prevail 

How then, he proceeded to examine, was this desirable end to be 
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mttunedl Wbftt diffienltira itood in the wajt Tli« reMon irh j llia 
laoki could not now comply with th«ir cootnut wm that conduct vhlch 
Id private lib freqaent]; produce* tlia itme effect It wu ovbg to 
the prodigality of their engagementa without means to fulfil them ; to 
Ihiai imuDg more paper than they could poeaibly redeem vith eped«. 
b tiM United States, according to the beat e*tim«tion, there were not in 
the Tanlts of all the banks more than fifteen DiilUoDa of specie, with a 
capital amounting to about eighty-two millions of dollars: hence the 
cuae of the depredation of bank notes — the excess of paper in drcnla- 
tioo beyond that o( specie in their vaults. This excess was visible to the 
•ye, and almost audible to the ear ; so Sumliar was the fact, that this 
paper was emphatically oiled frosA or ru^i. According to estimation, 
also, be mid, there were in circulation at the nme date, inUun the 
United States, two hundred milliooi of dollars of bank notes, credits, 
and bank paper, in one shape or other. Supposing thirty millions of 
tbsse to be in possession of the banks thoDoselves, there were perhaps 
one hundred and sevenly millions actually in circuUtion, or on which 
the banks draw interest. The proportion between the demand and 
■apply whidi regulates the price of everything, regubtles also the value 
of this paper. In proportion as the issue is excessive, it depredates in 
value — and no wonder, when, since IBIO or 1811, the amount of paper 
in circulation had increased frnm eighty or ninety to two hundred mil- 
iMDSi Mr. C here examioed the opinion entertained by some gentle- 
men, that bank paper bad not depreciated, but that gold and silver had 
appredated. a position he denied by arguments founded on the portabil- 
ity of goid and silver, which would equalise Iheir value in every part 
of the United Slater and on the Su^ts tliat gold and silver coin had in- 
ereaied in quantity instead of diminishing, and that the eichange with 
Great Britain hail been (at gold and silver value) for some time past in 
&vor of the United Stalea Yet, he said, gold and silver were leaving 
our shores. In (act. we have degraded the metallic currency ; we have 
treated it with indignity, it leaves us, and seeks an asylum on foreign 
dkores. Let it become again the basis of bank tranaactioos, and it will 
revisit ns. Having established, as he conceived, in the course of his 
remarks, that the excess of paper issue was the true and only cause of 
depreciation of our paper cuireney, Mr. C. turned his attention to the 
manner in which that eicm had been produced. It was intimately 
couKcted with the suspension of spede payments; they stood as cause 
sod affect: first, the axeessiTa issues c«ns«d the sospensioo of sped« 
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payments; and adTantage had been taken of that aoapenrion to 
still (^eater floods of it The banks had andertaken to do a nev 
ness, uncoDgenial with the nature of anch InstitationB: they mdertook 
to make long loans to goreniment, not aabraker% but aa atnckhnidgo— 
a practice whollj incousistent with the sjslem of ipecie pnyBwnta 
After showing the difierenoe between the ordinary bosineaa of a baak k 
di^^ounts, and the making loans for twelve years, Mr. C said, h 
tably the Utter practice was a great and leadug eause of the 
sion of specie parmentdL Of this species of property (pobUe atodt) the 
banks in the Uniuid States held on the 80th day of September }m^ 
about eighteen and a half millions M>d a nearly equal amount of Tnm- 
ury Notes, bcdiJes stock for long loans made to the state gOTemiiaiitii 
amounting altogether to within a small amount of forty millioos^ beag 
a large proportion of their actual capitaL This, he said, was the great 
cause uf tlie suctpension of specie payments^ Uad the banks (he noir 
discuwed tlic question) the capacity to resume specie payments t If 
they hsTc the Jifpositian, he said, they may resume specie pnymenta 
The biiDka are not insolvent, he said : they never were more solvent 
K so, the term itself implii>j>, that, if time be allowed them, they may 
before lung be in a coudititin to resume payment of specie. If the banks 
would rcj^ularly and CDndvntancously boii^n to dispose of their stod^ 
to call in their notes fur the Treactury Notes they have, and moderately 
curtail their private diiscount>} ; if they would act in concert in this man- 
ner, they might resume specie payments. If they were to withdraw by 
the solo uf a partuuly of their stock and Treasury Notes, twenty-five 
uulUun4 of their notes from circulation, the rest would be appreciated to 
|)ar, or nearly, and they would still have fifteen millions of stock dia- 
|NiHuble to Rcnd to Europe for ppecic, ttc With thirty millions of dol- 
lam in thvir LoukR, and tto much of their paper withdrawn from circuU- 
tiitit, tlipy would be in a condition to r&sume payments in specie. The 
uidy didiculty, tluit of producin;^ concert^ was one which it belonged to 
i'on^n*^'* to surmount. The indispoitition of the bonks, from motives of 
uiti»r««i(t, tibviouMly growing out of the vast profits most of them have 
XaWU leiiUitid, by wliicb the stockholders have realized from twelve to 
(Htnitv lH>r iHMit. un their stock, would be, he showed, the greatest ob- 
Ma%'U\ Wlwt, he ai-ked, was a bonk? An institution, under present 
u«Mktoiiiake uuMioy. What was the instinct of such an institution! 
vlaiM^ Min ; iKUhing but gain : and they would not willingly relmquish 
MM ChMii Um present state of things, which was profitable to them, 
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aeting u thej did witltoat restnint, and vithout buard. Thoae who 
beliere that the preaent atate of things would erer cure itieir, Hr. 0. 
aaid, maat believe what ia impossible : baaka must dange. their lutiiTe. 
laj aside their ioatiDel, before thej will aid in doing what it ia not thaii 
inlerert toda Bj thia proceaa of reasoDing.he came to ibe concliiaioii, 
that it reeted with Congress to jnnke themretunito opecie payments, b; 
maUiig it Ibeir blerest to do so. This introduced the subject of the 
Natkoal Bank. 

A natknal bank, he nid, pajing specie itself, would haTo a tenden^ 
to make specie pajmeiits general, as well bj ite influence as b/ its ex- 
amide. It will be the interest of the natiroal bank to pto^aw thii 
(Ul« of tbingi, because otherwiw its operations will be greaiXj drcum- 
•cribed, M it must paj out'gpecie or natioiud bank notes: for be pre- 
mined one of tbe firdt rolee of such a bank would be to take the notes of 
no bank which did not paj in gold and silver. A national bank of thirtj- 
fire milliona, with the aid of iLose banks which are at once ready to pay 
■pede, would produce a powerful cSuct all over the Union. Further, a 
nUiMial bank would enable the government to resort to measure* 
which would make it uoprofilaUe to banks to continuo the violation of 
thur contracts, and advinligeoui la return to the obeervation of them, 
ne leading measure of Ibis character would be to strip the banks re- 
fonng to pay specie of all the profits arising from the business of the 
government, to pn^bit deposits wilh them, and to refuse to receive 
their notes in payment of dues to the goTernmCDt. How far such meaa- 
urea would be efficacious in producing a return to specie payments, ha 
waa unable to say — but it was as far as be would be willing to go at 
the present session. If they persisted in refusing to resume payments in 
specie, Congress muut resort la mcuurea of a deeper tone, whidi they 
had in their power. 

The rentoraliua of specie paymenia, Mr. C. argued, would remove the 
emharrasanientd on tlio industry of the counlry, and tlia stains from it* 
public and prirate Faith. It remained to sec whether this house, with- 
out whose aid it wsa in vain to expect ouccesa in this object, would havs 
the fortitude to apply the remedy. If this was not the proper remedy, 
he hoped it would b« shown by the propoeitioD of a proper subalitnt^ 
and not opposed by vague and general dcdunaiion against banka. Tba 
disease, he said, was deep; it alfecled public opinion — and whatever 
•llteta public opinion touches the vitals of the government. BereafUa*, 
ha aaid, Oec^eaa would never sl«nd in the same relation (o this meu- 
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Mr. Calhoun's speech, yet it will suffice to show his 
position at that period. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of Oj^ational bank he did not consider. He 
teems to have regarded it as a settled one, and advo- 
cated the incorporation of a bank as a matter of neces- 
sity and expediency, — as " the only adequate resource," 
in the language of President Madison, " to relieve the 
country and the government from the present embar- 
rassment." It was necessary, to enable the govern- 
ment to provide a constitutional cuiTency for the peo- 
ple, and highly expedient as one of the features in a 
general system of prepaiation against the manifold 
«vils arising out of a state of war from which the 
country had just escaped. 

Mr. Calhoun defended the bill throughout the whole 
debate with great ability, and it finally passed the 
House on the 14lh of March, 1816, by a vote of 80 to 
71, his name being recorded in favor of its passage 
The bill likewise received a favorable vote in the Sen- 
ate, and being approved by the President, became the 
law of the land. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I i'jiu.-^ - CMubitcncy of Mr. Calhoun — ResolatioD of 181^ 

L V S^icivh— Taritf Act of 1 8 1 6— Views uf Mr. Calbott 

. .>u- l^iw — The Military Academy — ^The CompeoMtkii 

>...«i.i. ^ pLsploaj»urv of his Coustitucnta — Internal Im- 

.....^ \ ..V oi Mr MadiAML 

lUv' N '/. that there are no absolute rules ia 

•.i V vvoasiou often serves to establish the 

,. ;..v: ::i,in the principle to govern the oc- 

■. 1.4.'* ^iv» attribute — not her simplicity nor her 
..•»v' A»\ely than her consistency with herself. 
.. - .c* Aiv unchanging and uncliangeable, — 

I MO otcmal years of God are hers !" 

.4v\s v»f Nature endure forever; they are 
K.'d as innnovable as lie who established 

:i and its sister orbs, although ages 

. ..:.so the period of their creation, con- 

,i :a the courses to which they have 

. ^v. uMu the beginning. The bow of 

^ u' same gorgeous colors, as when it 

^ .»,:ix» blessed vision, on the raptured 

. «.x tauiily. One season is succeeded 

^ ^xv^aitod order. The storm alter- 

^.^0»'»^N ^^^^ flower blossoms and per- 
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i^hv<. and life and vi^or are followed by decre})itude 
and decay ; yet all is in accordance with a system, a 
harmony, and a law. 

But whatever bears the impress of humanity, or is 
of human invention, is constantly altering its char- 
acter, and presenting itself in some new shape or ap- 
pearance. Two spirits — the spirit of preservation and 
the spirit of destruction — are continually warring 
against each other. Conservatism and Progress, like 
the good and the bad angel, are ever striving for the 
ascendency; the former clinging with tenacity to 
whatsoever the past has hallowed, and the latter gain- 
ing ground inch by inch and foot by foot. Things old 
and venerable are every day being supplanted by strange 
inventions. *' Revolution" is not merely the impres- 
sive catch- word of the Frondeur or the rebel, and de- 
signed to arouse the oppressed to resistance ; its influ- 
ence is everywhere visible, and is everywhere felt 
Innovation is not now confined to powder, wigs, curls, 
hoops, and the thousand and ten thousand appendages 
which have been invented by fashion, sometimes to 
make up for the deficiencies of the outer man and the 
outer woman, but oftener to mar and spoil the fair pro- 
portions of the Almighty's handiwork : — it is a govern- 
ing, and a controlling power, in the court and in the 
cabinet ; it rules in the humble cottage of the laborer 
and in the splendid mansion of the millionaire ; it pre- 
sides in the ball-room and at the f^te, in the council- 
chamber and at the political convention ; it is with the 
farmer at his plough, the artisan in his workshop, the 
beauty at her toilet, the scholar in his study, the judfi^ 
on the bench, and the statesnian in bis closet 
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" Times change and men change with them" — is, if 
anything, truer at this day than it was nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is very common ^|p decry politi- 
cians who act from motives of expediency,— entirely 
regardless of the fact that there are two classes of such 
motives, the one base and selfish, and the other .honor- 
able and praiseworthy. He cannot be a just, or an 
enlightened statesman, who adheres to ancient forms 
and precedents, indifferent to the age in which he lives, 
and to the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
A great principle, indeed, is too important to be idly 
sacrificed, yet it may be made to conform to the 
changes daily taking place in the condition and in the 
relations of men, without sacrificing any portion of its 
spirit. Hence, it is not to be regretted, that there are 
no absolute rules in politics ; and the statesman who 
feels compelled by the force of causes which he cannot 
control, to alter the system of policy which he has ad- 
vocated, or to substitute one measure for another 
which he has favored, though still watching closely the 
principles, which, as beacon lights, have guided his 
course, deserves far more of honor than of censure. 

Few among modern statesmen, have maintained a 
higher character for consistency than Mr. Calhoun. 
As has been remarked, he set aside the question of the 
constitutionality of a national bank, when the subject 
was first presented to him, and advocated the establish- 
ment of such an institution, in order to put an end to 
the suspension of specie payments, and to restore to 
the people the national currency — that of gold and sil- 
ver — alone recognized by the constitution, of which 
they had been for years deprived. He never lost sight 
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of this great principle in regard to the constitutioaal 
currency, and in furlherance of it, earnestly supported, 
and voted for, the resolution of 1816, which provided 
that specie, or the notes of banks paylag specie, should 
alone be received in payment of government dues. 
This was the tirst step taken toward the entire separa- 
tion of the general government from the banking sys- 
tem, — a measure which he lived to see accomplished, 
and, in no small ikgree, through his own disinterested 
and untiring efiorts. The immediate effect produced 
by the incorporation of the bank in 1816, and the 
adoption of the specie resolution, was salutary ; and 
through their agency, the currency of the country was 
•GOD brought back, as Mr. Calhoun desired, to the 
•pecie standard. 

Two other most important questions, intimately con- 
nected with each other, and with the finances of the 
country, were agitated at the session of 1615-16. At 
an early day in the session, Mr. Lowndes, as the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, reported a 
series of resolutions, providing for the continuance, for 
a limited period, of the direct tax which had been im- 
posed on account of the exigencies of the war, and 
contemplating the establishment of a new tariff of 
duties. The direct tax was ordered to be continued 
by a vote of the House, Mr. Calhoun voting with the 
majority. In regard to a new tariff there was, per- 
haps, more diversity of opinion as to minor details, but 
not so much as to the general principle. In March, 
1816, the tarifTact of that year was reported from the 
committee of ways and means, and received the sup- 
port of Mr. Calhoun. Probably no one act of hia life 
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has been more severely criticised and censured than 
his connection with the tariff of 1816. Before pro- 
ceeding to notice particularly his course in relation to 
that measure, it may be well to consider the motives 
which froverned him, and the reasons which influenced 
his action, as expressed by himself. 

ri-emising, that during the debate on the direct tax, 
and the taritf act proper, the whole question in regard 
to the permanent defence of the cavitry, the develop- 
ment and improvement of its resources, and the pro- 
tection of all its great interests, including that of 
manufactures then in its infancy, was considered, — ^let 
us see how he has put himself upon the record. In 
the course of the debate on the direct tax, he made the 
following sjieech, which was delivered on the 4th of 
April, 181G. 

SPEECH ON THE DIRECT TAX, 

^\t, Callunm comniiMicfHl hi^i rvnmrkj* by observing, that there were 
ill the AtHiirs of national, iii>t les* thaa that of indiviJual?, nxMnenta, od 
the proiH?r usi» of which iloponded their fiime, pro:»perity and duration. 
Such he conceived to Iv the pn'sont situation of this nation. Rcoentlj 
vmeri^.'d from n war. we find tmrselvw in po^»ea»on of a physical and 
moral jxwer 4»f great nia^iitudo ; and. iniproaaed by the misfortanes 
which have ri^ultinl from want i»f forecas^t hcrutoft»'C, we are diiiposed 
to apply our nuMns to the jnirptYses inr>st valuable to the country. He 
hi)]HHl. tliat in this interesting sitiuuion. we should be g^uidcd by the 
iiictates of truth and wisdom only, that wc should prefer the lantin^ 
happiness of our Cinmlry to its preivnt e;i!«e, its security to its pleasure, 
fiur honor nnd reputation, to inglorious ami inactive repose. 

We are now called i>n to determine wlmt amount of revenue is neces- 
Kiry for thin ct>untry in time of peace ; this involves the addiUoiud 
quosftion, wluit are the means which the true interests of this country 
demand \ Hie priucipiil expense of oiu: government grows tnX of 
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tnaunres Decensrj for ita defence ; uid in order to decide what thoaa 
mmurea oogfat to be, it vill be jnoper to inquire what ought to be 
our policj tomtrde otber Dstioiu I and what will pcobabl7*t>e thein 
towards ml He mtsntionBllj laid out of cMHitkratim the flnMtdal 
qncatiooa, whidi «»» gentlemen h^ sxamioed in the debate; andalao 

be bt^wd, whMeoever of eeoDomj Botered iato the maaanrea of Coo- 
grew, the? would b« diTe«l«d of the chanctcr of paniiaoi^. 

BegnmiDg with the policy of thia counbT', it might, he eaid, to cor- 
leapood with the diar&ctra of its political imtitutiouH. What then ia 
fli^ chanctert Tbifjkit od juatjce and reaKm. Thoee being the 
fcondstiaDs of our goyamnuint, ita polk^ oug^t to omnport with them. 
It ia the duty of all nationa, eapeoally of one irtnee ii»titatioa> recog- 
Inae no principle of force, bat appeal to Tirtue tor their ■trungth, to Mt 
wlUi justice aod moderatioD ; with moderetiao, approaching to forbear- 
•Bcei la all posuUe eonflicia with fbreign poweri, oar gotcmmenl 
■hovld be able to make it manitest to the world, that it has joatice m 
ita aide. We ihould alwaya Ibrbear if poaubte, until all Bbauld be b«C- 
hAed, (hat when we take up anna, it ii not for the purporn of conquest, 
bat maintaining onr eneotial rigbla. Our goretmneot, however, ii also 
fimided on eqnali^ ; it permita no man to eieTdse videnee ; it permits 
DHM to b>mple on tha rights of Ma fellow citizen with impunity. 
TheM waiima we riionld alio carry into our intercourse with foreign 
■atirais, and aa we rwtder jortice to all, so we should be prepared to 
exact it from all Our policy (bould not only be nKKJente aod just, bnt 
aa high-minded as it ia tooderate and Jmt lltia, aaid Mr. 0., appaara 
ta me the true line of eoodncL In the policy of nattooa, said be, there 
are two extremes : od* •ztreme in which justice and moderatiao may 
■nk into feeblenen — another in wUcfa that lofty spirit, whkb oo^t to 
animate all nations, particularly firee coea, may mount up to military 
Tiohuce. Tbeae eztremei oi^t to be equally aToided ; but of ttra 
two, be CMMidered the Anit &r the moet dar^eroua, tar the moat fatal, 
nere were, he said, two sjdendid examples of nations which had ulti- 
nately sunk by mililary violence — the Romans in andent tune, the 
French in modern. Bnt bow numennis were the instances of Datjons 
gradually sinking into nothii^jneas through imbedlity and apathy. 
Tliey bare not indeed struck the mind as forcibly as the instance just 
we ntio Ded ; becanae they have (imk iuglwioosly, wilhont anything in 
thaar deaoeot to excite eatbn admiraUoai or reapScL I cmaidar tba ox- 
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treme of weakness not only the mo«t d&ngerons of itaeli^ said Mr. OL, 
but as that extroiiie to \?hich the people of thU country are pecoliariy 
liable. The (>cnple are, indeed, hij^h- minded : and, therefore, it may 
be tlKiu^ht my fears are unfounded. But they are blessed with much 
happiness ; moral, political and physical : these operate on the dispo- 
sitions and habits of. this people, with something like the effects attrib- 
uted to Kouthern climates — they dispose tliem to pleasure and to inac- 
tivity, except iu the [pursuit of wealth. I need not appeal to the past 
liLttory of the country ; to the indisposition of this people to war from 
the Commencement of the government — arising from Uic nature of onr 
liabits, and the dis^xisition to pursue those ooovws which contribute to 
swell our private fortimes. We incline, not only from the causes 
already mentioned, but from the nature of our foreign relations, to that 
feeble policy, wliicli 1 consider as more dangerous than the other ex- 
treme. Wo have, it is true, dangers to apprehend from alx'oad — ^bnt 
thoy are fur off, at tlie distance of three tliousand miles : which pre- 
vents ihut continued dread wliich they would excite if in our neighbor* 
hooil. Betfides, vre can have no foreign war which we should dread, or 
ouf^lit to fear to met^t, but a war with England ; but a war with her 
breaks in on the whole industry of the country, and affects all its pri- 
vate pursuits. On this account we prefer suffering ver\' great wrongs 
from licr, ratlier than to redress thorn by arms. The gentleman from 
Penihsylvania asked if the country did forbear till it felt disgraced, 
whose fault wuh it i Ni>t, lie said, that of the administrations of Wash- 
ington or A<lams ; for neither of tliem had left it so. A few words, 
said iiir. C, on tliis {Kiint. Hic fault was principally in neither of our 
several administ nit ions ; in neither of the two great parties. It arose 
from tlie indis]>osition of the people to resort to arms, from the reason 
already assigned. It arase uI<q from two incidental circumstances-— the 
want of pre]>aration, and the untried character of our g«jvemment in 
war. Ihit there wore other circumstances connected with the party to 
which the gentleman Ixdon^^.s, wliich caused the country to forbear too 
loTi'^. Tliat party took advantage of tlie indis])osition of the people to 
an Knglish war. and preached up the advantages of i>eace when it had 
bec«ime ignominious; and until we liad scarcely the ability to defend 
ourwlves. The gcntlemim from Pennsylvania further said, if peace 
liad not been made when it was, we should not have been here delib- 
erating at this time. Tliis as.sertion is an awful one, if true. If the 
nation was on tlie verge of ruin, the defects which brought it to that 
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ri hwtiwi OBght to ba knomi, pmbsd mi oonected. eroi if tbejroM 
4Mt c^ tlM ODoMitatkiD. But, Mr. 0. nid, it is ui mawrtiiHi th&t ought 
not lo be lightlj nuda. Ilia aflteta are daogeroui ; (or vh>t tout 
htnafto', with nidi (maeqiiencn helara his sjm, voold Tcotore to 
ynpiae a var I If meh were the admitted bet, ■ fiiture memj would 
paraM in war, azpecting tha oountiy to sink bofora his eflorta : hii arma 
. wonld b« atedod, bia exertiooa nerTsd against oa. Tha poaitioD was in 
•tary liew, ooa of that daugeroos bcai^ oo the future relatiooi of tha 
«ouitrj, that it ought not to be admitted witlmut the ationgeat proof. 
WbM,aaidMr.Cw«atbefiu:tt What bad been the progress of erents 
far a few moatha pte^lKng the tanninatiau of the war 1 At Balti- 
more, at Plattsburg, at ITew Orleans, the inTadere bad been ligoallj 
daftatnd ; a new spirit wia diffused through the whole mass of the 
coaammiitf. Can it be belieTed then, that the goveroment was oo the 
Targe of diHolatioa 1 No, air : it ncTer stood firmer on ita basis than 
at that moment. It was true, indeed, we labored under great diffieol- 
Uaa; but it is an obaerratioo made b; a statesmjui of great aagadtj, 
Bilmiiiid Burke, whcm Pitt was antidpatiug tbe down&ll of France 
tbroogh her finaooeB, that an instance ia nut to be found of a higb- 
■"""**^ nation sinlnag under financial difBcultiea — and it would have 
bean eiemplifiedin our countrjhadthewarcontinned. Menonallndes 
began to unite in defence of the country ; parties in this bouse began 
to rally on this punt, aod if the gaitlenun from PennajlTania bad 
beeo a member at that time, he also, from what be has said, would 

IhaTe taken that ground. The gentleman bad taken a position on this 
point as erroneous aa it was dangerous ; and, Mr. 0. said, be had thought 
proper thua to notice it. 

Aa a proof, said Ur. 0., that the utuatioo qtdhB ooontrr ostDrallj 
JBcIine* OS to too much feeblenesa rather than t^^Bftch Tiolenca. 1 ra- 
Enr to tbe fact, that there are on this floor, mea who are ent^ely op- 
poaed to armies, to navies, to erety means of defence. Sir, if their 
liolitica prerait, the country will be disarmed, at the mercy of any for- 
eign power. On the other aide, sir, there is no excess of military far- 
TOT, no party inclining to military despotism : (nr, though a charge of 
■och a dispocitioD has been made by a gentleman in debate, it is with- 
out the diadaw of foundation. What ia the fact in r^ard to tbe army t 
Doaa it bear oat bia assertioni Is it even preportiooall; larger now 
ttan it waa in ISOl-S, the period which tlie gentleman considers as tbe 
standard of political parfectioal It was then about 4000 men ; it wai 
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ItfiofGr in prr»portioo than an army of lO/MO mcB would ncnr bd Hm 
chariEpe of a fliKpoaitioo to make thii a militaiy goTvnmeat, eziata anlj 
in the imaginati'rtM of gentlemen ; it cannot be enpported bj fiuta ; it 
is ooDtrarj to proof and to eTidence. 

Having difmiiiMd this part of the eabject, Mr. C p roceeded to con- 
■ider another part of it, in his opinion eqoall j important^ Tii. : Wfail 
will be the prubaUc policj of other nations f With the world at large, 
said he, we are now at peace. I know of no nation with whidi we 
shall probably come into ouUision, unless it be with Great Britain and 
Spain. With both of these nations we have considerable points of 
collision : I hope this country will maintain, in regard to both of then, 
the strictest justice : but with both these nations there is a possibility, 
sorter or later, of our being engaged in war. As to Spain, I will say 
nothing, becauM she is the inferior of the two, and those measures 
which apply to the superior power, will include also the inferior. I 
pliall ojnsider our relaticms then with England only. 

Peace now exij<ts between the two countriesi As to its duration, I 
will give no opinion, except that I believe the peace will last the longer 
for the war which has just ended. Evidences have been furnished dur- 
ing the war of the capacity and diaracter of this nation, which will 
make her indi^>poRcd to try her strength with us on slight grounds. 
But, what is the ]>robable course of events respecting the future rela- 
tious between the two countries? England is the most formidable 
power in the world : she has the most numerous army and navy at 
her command We, on the contrary, are the most growing nation on 
earth ; mmi rapidly improving in thof« very particulars, in which she 
excelfl. Tliis question then presents itself : will the greater power per- 
mit the less to attoiii^jjl^ destined greatness by natural growth, or will 
she take measiu-es to disturb it ? TIiosc who know the history of nt- 
tions, will not believe that a rival will look unmoved on this prosperity* 
It has been naid, that nations have headji, but no hearts. Every states- 
man, every one who loves his country, who wishes to maintain the dig- 
nity of that country, to see it attain the summit of greatness and pros- 
p<«rity, regards the progress of other nations with a jealous eye. The 
Kn^liHh statesmen have always so acted. I find no fault with them on 
that account, but rather to iK)int it out as a principle which ought also 
to jjoviTH our conduct in regard to them. Will CJreat Britain permit 
us to ^o on in an unhiterrupted march to the height of national great- 
noNi and prosperity t I fear not But, admitting the coundla on that 
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rids of tta vtklor to ba garanad bjr » (Ugr*e of flutgnamsm^ uid jna- 
tiet^ tlM warU hM nerer experiMieed from tbeto, aod I am nrranted 
In aajmg dstcv will, maj not aoniB onbruMn eolliiion inToW« you in 
hnlililiai vith GhmU Britain 1 Oentlemmi co the other udt hare uid, 
that tbeia ara pointa of difEenooe with that natioo (eiistiiig prior to 
the war) which an yet nnMttled. I grant it If iDch, then, be the 
fMl, doea it not tbow that ponti of oolliiion remain — that wheneTer 
tha atoM eooditioi of the wtvld that eziited before the war shall recur, 
tfa* Mune oriliMtM will profaablj take place I If Qrcut Britain aeei 
tha opp«rtanit]t of tmfotdug tte Nune doctrinea we hare already ago- 
taatod. win ih^bot mjm iti Admittii^ this country to maintain that 
policy which it ought ; that iti oonncili be goremed by the meat pOT- 
fcet jortice and modention, we yet >ee, wid Hr. Calhoun, that by a 
dilkranc« of viewi oo eawiilial poiTltl^ the peace between the two na- 
tiooa ii liable to be jeopardized. 1 am aure, that ftitnre wars with 
Eoglaiul are not only poMible ; but, I will aay more, that they ara 
la^y probable— nay, that they will certainly take phtce. Futnro 
wan^ I faar, with the honorable Speakcv, future wan, long ud bloody, 
will exiit between thi« eountry aod Great Britain : I lament it — bat I 
will Dot doaa my eyes on future erente ; I will not betray the high 
tnat rcpoaed in me ; I will apeak what I believe to ba true. Tou wiU 
ha*« to mconnter Britiah Js«loi»y and hoatility in every ihape, not im- 
madiatsly maiiiteatad by open (broe or Tioleikce, perhaps, but by indi- 
rect attempti to check your growth and proeperity. As far as they 
can, they will disgraca-everything otmotOad with you ; her reviewen, 
paragraphia and traTcllen will anail you «Dd your inetitutioos, and 
no nmant will be left aotried to iM-ing you to contemn yourselves, and 
ba cootemned by olhera I thank my Ood, (hey have not now tha 
lanaiM of aflecling it which they com had. No; the late war has 
g^ran yoa a mode of feeling and '►■'fl^'g which fbrbida the acknowl- 
edgBMOt of national inferiority, that first of pohlical evils. Had we not 
ouoimterad Oreat Britain, we riKxdd not have had the brilliant pointa 
to rest on which we now hare. We, too, have now our heroea and 
iHarfrioaa aetiana. If Britain has her Wellington, we have our Jack- 
•coa, Browns and Bcutta. If ihe has her naval heroes, we have them 
not lea reoownml, for they have matched the laurel from her browa 
It ii impoaaible that we can tiow be degraded by comparison* ; I tnial 
m aM Aqually above oorroptioD and intrigue : it only remauu thm to 
ttj dM cootaat by igroa of arma 
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Let UB now, said Mr. C, oonaicler the measures of preparation wbkb 
sound policy dictates FifBt, then, as to extent^ witliout referenee to 
the kind : They ought to be graduated by a refereooe to the r\mn/tin 
and capacity of both countries. England excels in means all countnei 
that now exiat, or ever did exist ; and bos besides great moral ra 
sources — intelligent and renowned for masculine Tirtuesi On our par^ 
our measures ought to correspond with that lofty policy which becomt 
freemen determined to defend our rights. Thus circumstanced oo boA 
bides, we ought to omit no preparation fairly in our means. Ntfxty ts 
tn the specicA of preparation, which opens subjects of great extent and 
importance. The navy nii»st certainly, in any point of jriew, occnp i es 
the first plnce. It is the most safe, most effectual, and the cheapest 
mode of defence. For, lot the fact bo remembered, our nayy cost lev 
per man, including all the amount of extraordinary expenditures oo the 
Lakes, than our army. This is an important fact, which ought to be 
fixed in the memory of the houAC ; for. if that force be^ihe most effi- 
cient and safe, which is at the same time the cheapest, on that should 
1m) our principal reliance. We have heard much of the danger of 
standing armies to our liberties — the objection cannot be made to the 
navy. Generals, it must be acknowledged, have often advanced at the 
head of arms to Im{>erial rank and power ; but in what instance had 
on Admiral usur[>cd on the liberties of his country t Put our strength 
in the navy for foreign defence, and we sliall certainly escape the whole 
catalogue of possible ilU, painted by gentlemen on the other side. A 
naval power attacks that comitry, from whose hostility alone we have 
anything to dread, where she is most assailable, and defends this coun- 
try where it is weakest Where is Great Britain most vulnerable I 
In what point is she most accessible to attack } In her commerce — in 
her navigation. There she is not only exposed, but the blow is AitaL 
There is her strength ; there is the secret of her power. Here, then, 
if ever it become necessary, you ought to strike. But where are you 
most exposed ) On tlie Atlantic line ; a line so long and so weak, that 
you are peculiarly liable to be assailed in it How is it to be de- 
feuded f By a navy, and by a navy alone cim it be efficiently defended. 
Let us look back to the time when the enemy was in possessicm of the 
whole line of the sea coast, moored in your rivers, and ready to assault 
you at every point llie facts are too recent to require to be painted — ^I 
will only generally state that your commerce was cut up ; your specie 
circulation destroyed ; your internal communication interrupted, your 
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hart and dwi^Mt highwKj being ratiralj in ponenkm of tbs toaaj ; 
jour port* loreign, the one to the other ; jour treuurj edwiuUd, In 
mm^y <lefctwi*« prepkntioai ud militui requiutuxu, not knowiog 
where joa would fa* uniled, jou bid at tbe aUDe roouieiit, to atuxl 
prepaiod kt btctj point A Teeormiee of tliia ntMe oi things, ao op 
prwriTC to tba oonntrj, in the eT«nt of another war, could be pre- 
noted oolf by the ettabliihineot and maintenance of a sufficient nand 
Isfee. Ur. C nid he bad thought proper to jvese Ibis point thus 
aboagly, becanae, though it was generaUy asseoted to that the navy 
oo^t to be ineroaaad. be foimd that uaent too cold, and the approba- 
tko botowed oa it too negaliTe in ita character. It ought, it ii said, 
to be gradual!}' increased. If the navy is to be inoeaaed at all, let its 
■ngmantalion be limited only hj your ability to build, oCBcer, and man. 
If it la (he kind of (broe moat safe, and at tbe same time most efficient 
to guard against foreign inTasioo, or repel foreign a^reHion, yon ougbt 
to put your whole brce on the sea side. It is esUmated that we huTe 
hi onr country eighty tlioaaand nilora. Tliis would enable u* to man 
k eooaiderable fleet, which, if well directed, would give us the habitual 
ewnouLnd on our own coast ; an object, m every point of view, so de- 
■rahle. Not that we ought, hastily, without due prepaiation. under 
present cirenmstaneea. to build a largs number of vessels ; but we ought 
to commence preparation, establish ducks, collect timber and naval 
Ittrea, and, as soon as the materials are prepared, we ought to com- 
mence building, to the extent which I have mentioned. If anything 
(Mt preserve the country ui ita moat imminent dangera from abroad, it 
ia this species of armament. If we deure to be free from future wstk, 
aa I hope we may, this is the only way to effect it. We shall have 
peace than, and what is <rf itill higher moment, with perfect security. 
In r^nrd to onr present military establishment, Ur. 0. said, it was 
Muall eoDugb. lliat point the honorable Speaker had fully demon- 
atntad : it was not suffidently large at present to occupy all our for- 
tressw. Oentlemen had spoken in favor of the militia, and against tho 
•rmy. In regard to the militia, said Mr. C, I would go as tar aa any 
gentleman, and considerably brther than thiise would who are so vio- 
Isotly oppoaed to our small army. I would not only arm the miLtia, 
but I would extend their term of service, and make tbsm efficient To 
talk about the effidency of militia called into active service for six 
Bwoth* ooly, is to impose on the people; it is to ruin Ihcm wil|i falsa 
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know Iho militia nro the true force ; that no nation can be safe at homa 
and ulinmd, whii'li bat) nut an efficient militia; but the time of nernoa 
oiit;)it to ho iMiliu'i^'il, to enable them to acquire a knowledge of the 
dutit's uf the ciuu]), tt) lot the habits of civil life be broken. For though 
niilitia, freshly drawn from their homca, may, in a moment of enthuii- 
ii^ni, do i^rt^at mTviiv, ua at New Orleans, in general tlicy are not colcih 
l:it4'd for porvicu in the Ai'Kl, until time is allowed for them to ocqaire 
)mbit.>* of dis(*ipline and Hul>ordination. Your defence ought to depend 
on the land, on a rct^ulur <lraft from tlie IxKly of tlie people. It in thus 
in time of wur the business of recruiting will be diMpenf<vd with ; a mode 
of defending the amntry every way unoougeniol with our republican 
inititutions ; uncertain, slow in its o])uratiun, and expensive, it draws 
from M»ciety its worse nmteriala, introilucing int4> our army, of necessity, 
'ill the severiticrt which are exerciiMid in that of the mo«t despotic gov* 
<'rnnienL Thus) coni|Mmuded. our army in a great degree Iom that en- 
tluixiiiMn with wliii'h citizen-soldiers, conjvioud of liberty, and fighting in 
defence of tlieir country, havo ever been aniumted. All free nations of 
iintifiuity entru!«ted the defence of tlieir country not to the drt^ of so- 
ciety, but to tlie ImxIv of citizens; hence tliut heroism which modem 
tinien may admire but cannot equaL I know tliat 1 utter truths un- 
pleasant to tlio<i.> who with to enjoy liberty without making the efforts 
neivssary t<» secure it. Her fav«»r is never won by the cowardly, the 
vicious or indolent. It luas IxH'n said by sf>nie ])liysician9 that life is a 
forctnl state; the siune may l*e said of freedom. It rei^uirea effortrt; it 
pre-supp<»sc>s mental lutd moral qualitief of a high order to be generally 
diffused in the society where it exists. It mainly stands on the faithful 
discharge of two great <luties which every citizen of proper age owes 
the republic; a wis«> and virtuou<t exercis«i of the right of siilfra^; and 
a ])ronipt and brave defence of the country in tlie liour of tlanger. The 
lirst symptom of decay ha.'« ever appearetl in the 1)ackward and neg- 
liijfent <Hschargc of the latter duty. n»o>e who are ac^juaiuted with 
the historians and orators of anticpiity know the truth of this as.serlion. 
Tlte least decay of patriotism, the least verging towards pleasure and 
luxury will there immediately discover it.'M'lf. J^irgc standing and 
mercenary armies then become necess;iry ; and those who are not will- 
ing to render llie military service esnentiid to the defence of their right.^ 
stMin fuid, as th(>y ousj^dt t(» do. u ma>ter. It is the order of miture and 
cannot \tc reversed. This would at once put an ade({uate force in your 
hands, and render you secure. I cumiot agree with those who think 
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that -wa ire free Irom dugcr, tad noed not to prepare for it, beeaoM 
-we have no natkio in onr immediate neighboiliocMl to dread. BecoUeet 
tint the natioD witb whom we hftve recentlj terminated a sevete con- 
flict, lirea oo the bMom of the de«p ; that although (liree tl|oiuand mile* 
of ocean inlcrTene between us. «he can attack jou with u mudi faciLtf 
•a if ibe had but two hundred or two hundred and fifty milea over land 
to mardi. She is ae near jon aa if she oc^picd Canada instead of the 
Uaoda of Qreat Britain. Yon have the power of aaaailing aa well as 
fadi^ aaaailed ; ber province* border on our territorj, the dread of loe- 
tng which, if jon are prepared to attack (hem, will contribute to that 
peace vhidi every booeat man is anxious to maintain as long as poe- 
nUe with that ootmtrj. 

Hr. C. then proceeded to a point of leas but jet of great importance — 
he meant, the eitablishment of roads, and opening canals in various parts 
of the country. Your country, said he, has certain points of feebleness 
and eprtain points of strength about it Your feebleness should be re- 
moved, your streng;th improved. Your. population is widely dispersed. 
IlMnigb Ibis is greatly advantageous in one respect, that of preventing 
the eonnlry from being permanently conquered, it imposes a great dif- 
ficulty in defending your territory firom invasion, because of the difficulty 
td Inuuportation from one point to another of your widely -extended 
fronlier. Ve ought lo contribute as much as possible to the formation 
of good mihtary roads, not only on the score of general political econo- 
my, but to enable us Ml emergcncica to collect tlic wbole moss of our 
military means on tlic point menaced. The people are brave, great, 
and spirited, but they must be brought togetlicr in sufficient number, 
and with a certain promptitude (o enable (hem to act vllh elfect. Tbe 
importance of militai-j roads was well known to the Romans: the re- 
mains of their roads eiiit to this day, tome of them uninjured by the 
ravages of time. Let us moke great pcrinnnen( roncl^, not like the Ro- 
mans, with a view of subjecting and ruling province!', but fur the mora 
hooorable purpose of defence ; and connectipig more closely the interests 
of various scelions of (his ^eat country. Let any one look at (he vast 
coat of trans por(aliun during the war. much of wliich is chargeable to 
the want of good roads and cniials, and he will nut deny the vast im- 
portance ofa doc at(en(ioa to this object. 

Mr. C. proceeded to another topic — tlie encouragement proper to be 
aflbrded to the uidustry of Ihe country. In r^ard to the questim, how 
bx mamifafturea ought to be fostered, Ur. C. said it was the du^ of 
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ttelj dittresB yoai finance, u br >■ jonr remnie depcndi en impcrta. 
It it imponible during vu- to prepare a Bjttem of mtecnal rereniie in 
tim to meet the dofact thus oe^uiooed. Will Coogrcu then Icara the 
Hlico vhollj dependent m foreign nauDeree fur ita rereDoe t Una 
■alioa, Mr. C said, was rapidly Khanging the cfaaiBcter of its indDitiy. 
Wkn a nation is ■grienlturHl, depending for mppl; oo fcire^ market!, 
it* people may be tased through its impnat almost to the amoont of ita 
Cipadty. The natinn vaa, huwerer, rapidly beooming to a eonaderable 
<itl«Dt a msnuEacluriiig natioo. We find that exterior coounene (not 
ndoding the cnoating trade) was every day bearing lew and laat pro- 
portioo to the entire wealth and strength of the natioo. The financial 
w mi c e g of the nation will, therefore, daily become weaker and weaker, 
mitead of growing with the nation'i growth, if we do not retort to other 
object* than our foreign commerce for taxaticn. But. gentlcmm mt, 
the monl power of the nation ought not to be neglected, and that mcnl 
power i* incmuisleat with opprtuirt laxit on the people. It oertainly 
it with oppreisive taxes, but to make tliem to Ibey tnoat be both hcBTj 
and nnneceixary. I agree, therefore, with gentlemen in their pmniset, 
but not in their eondnticm, that becaiue an oppreauTe tax destroy! tiM 
^lole moral power of the country, there oogfat therefore to be >« tax 
at alL Such a concluiion is certainly erroneoos. Let dk, aaid Mr. C, 
examine tbe quution, whether a tax Iwd fir the defence, aecoritr, 
and ladling proaperity of a eonntry, is calculatsd to destroy the moral 
power of this eonntry. If such be the fact, ■* indispeoMble as I beliere 
theae facts to be, I will relinquish them; for of all the powCTt of the 
gioremnient, the power of a moral kind is most to be cbetished. We 
had better give up all our pfayiicsl power than part with that But 
what is moral power t llie seal of the oonntry, and the omfidenee n 
the adminislrmtion of ita gorenunenL Will it be diminisbed hj laying 
taxes wisely, necessarily, and moderately t If yoo suppose the people 
tatelligent and lirtuooo, it cannot be admitted. But it a majority of 
Ibsm are ignorant and rieious, then it is probable a tax laid in the meet 
jndicious porpose may deprive yon of their cnnfideoea. The people, I 
beliere, are intelligent and Tirtnoo*. The wiser then yoa act ; the leaa 
y«a yield to the temptation of ignoble and false security, the mare 
you sttraet their eonfideoea The rery existence of your goremment 
frores thrir inte11^;enee : for, let me ny to thia home, lh*t if oie who 
knew nothingof this people were made acquainted with tia goreranwnt, 
Md Vith the fact that it had iqatainwl itaeU for thir^ yam, he voold 
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■I dom thu thii vat a mogt hieDigii and nrtnoot people. 
CoaTTBM th« p«cpltf tliAS ■w a a n r i are neeeenry and wise, and tbej 
vul HM-nnin ttwin. Alreaij they go iMr, Ycrf fiw bafm this hoiiM ia 
<nrfrv;7 aoi pubLc ^pviL If crcr aitaeuui of this dwui pCkn become 
:3Xf«;pur. is vul b« br ^pecchM hoe Are any wflling to Inll tbe 
pwipte u: Skde wcontr J Ckn iImbt vitlidimw their eyes from fiKti 
3iimM^ dw prvvpehcT. if mc die czaitcBee, of tlie nation I Are they 
vdun^ XV ewpme ;hem with MociBcnti injinoae to their lastii^ peace 
joi pcv«|«riCT ^ 

Tbe «ub|«vt » £»▼« ; is » cunoeeted with the happineai and ^»i«t*ii«* 
*.*f :htf cvcncrr. 1 oo aaoic «uic«r«lT hope that this hooie arc the Ttti 
j*itrma jr' ;.W ^o*V : dwy srv brought here not to consult their earn 
loi ixav^nwoctf. bet xheir general dirfigDoe and common welfare. Such 
» uie '■AB^JMv 01 ihtf AMUtitonoo. 

I 3ATV sftiiiirJlr. ai dfiKoarse of ihe saercd tnst reposed in me by 
'.hiL>A: >lX v^-crj I ACC pcinced out thow measures whidi our situation 

i ni'ii&ak-c %L<> tSM rwc of (h< wiTld. r«aJer necessary for our security 
»su;tC lYv'MttvricT. lli^T ioTV'lve no doubt much expense ; they 
nn;-.;.^ vvcakiimK^ i6wrvDcv« on ihe part of the people ; but are they 
^-c ;2iA: AkVi-Lc: co S( rvj^t^ t We are csUed on to choose ; on the 
«-rv ffiiw s rrvAS Akw it » true, but <>o the other the security of the 
0.-.XS7 W« r.*JiT dk^peoM with the taxe^: we may neglect every 
r.vttKxy of pr«\uut;K.«. an^i £nI ao immtdi^U^ disaster ; but in such a 
<fc^r^ of tfc^wv vh*: TTt-,>'Udk what wiw ciciico. but what must look on 
;lv :';:;;jre w:ca dr\\sd ' 1 bt^'v of no Mtuatiou so responsible, if prop- 
er -.t oiwH«ier%\i. a# txiTik Wip are charged by Providence not only 
>a-.:h :hf« happineao «^ chfe» arrvat and ristilur people, but in a considerable 
vVirvv with thst 1^ the hoRisu race. We hare a government of a new 
orskr. |vr<ixnly dutuK-t frx^m all which ha» ever preceded it A gor- 
emni^tu t^Hin\k\l on the ri^t« ot man. renting not on authority, not on 
pnjudKV. iK^t \« supor^iiti«Yi. but rMMm. If it succeeded, as fondly 
b«'}vd bv its fKHinik'riJk it will be the cmnmencement of a new era in 
hur.uui aAurft. All civilis<Hl governments must in the course of time 
ciTiiv^nn to its (vinciples. . Thus cinnimscanced. can you hesitate what 
c^^urw to chiHise I The r\«d that wisilom |xiiuta, leads it is true up the 
stei'p^ but leads als^t to securitv and lasting glory. No nation, thai 
wants the fortitude to tread it. might ever to aspire to greatness. Such 
ought and will certaiidy sink into the list of those that have done no- 
thing to be known or remembered. It is immutable ; it is in the naturt 
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cf things. Hie Itrre of preaeot ewe uid plewmre, indJflbrMtM kbont 
tb* bture, th>t 6lal ircMraen of bumui nature, hae aever fiuled in io- 
diridual* or nation* to sink to dii^ace ud niio. On tlie contraij, Tirtue 
aa/3 viadom, whidi regard the future, which Bpmn the temptations of 
tba moment, however ru^ed their path, end in ha|^)iaew. SoEfa are 
&• iMurenal aenlimenta of all wise wrilert, from the didactic* of the 
pbiloeopheia to the fiction* of the poeta. They agree that pleaanre ii a 
ttrwerj path, leading off among ^orea and meadow*, but ending in a 
gXaaaij and drear; wildemees ; that it ie the BTren's Toice, which he 
who listeiB to ii ruined ; that it is the Gup of Circe, which he who drinks 
■ ooorerted into a swine, lliis is the hmguage of fiction, reasco leaches 
the same. It is my wiih to elevate the oalioaal sentitoeot to that 
which every Juit and virtuous mind poaaesses. No effort is needed here 
to impel ns the oppoute way ; that also may be but too safely trusted 
to the frailties of our nature. This nation is in a rituation similar to 
that which one of the most beautiful writers of antiquity painta Her- 
cnlas iu his youth. Be repreeeota the hero u letiriog into the wilder- 
ness to deliberate on the course of life which he ougbt to choose. Two 
OudduBses approach him ; one recommending to him a life of ease and 
pleasure ; the other of labor and virtue. The hero adopted the counsel 
at the lattn, and his lame and glory are known to the world. Uay 
lUa nation, Ihv youthful Hercules, possesiing his form and muscles, be 
Is and follow his example 1 



Similar views upon the questions and topics consid- 
ered, were presented with equal ability and force, in 
the prepress of the discussion on tlie tarilT act. Fend- 
ing a motioo^ made by Mr. Randolph, to strike out the 
minimum valuation on cotton goods, Mr. Calhoun said : 
" The debate heretofore on this subject, has been on 
the degree of protection which ought to be aSbrded to 
our cotton and woollen manufactures ; all professing to | 
be friendly to those infant establishments, and to be | 
willing to extend to them adequate encouragement. 
.The present motion assumes a new aspect. It is intro- I 
duced professedly on the ground, that manufactures I 
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ought not to receive any encouragement ; and wiD, in 
its operation, leave our cotton establishments exposed 
to the competition of the cotton goods of the East 
Indies, which, it is acknowledged on all sides, they are 
not capable of meeting with success, without the pro- 
viso proposed to be stricken nut by the motion now 
under discussion. Till the debate assumed this new 
form, he had determined to be silent ; participating, aa 
he largely did, in that general anxiety which is felt, 
after so long and laborious a session, to return to the 
bosom of our families. But on a subject of such vital 
importance, touching, as it does, the security and per- 
manent prosperity of our country, he hoped that the 
House would indulge him in a few obser^'ations. He 
regretted much his want of preparation — he meant not 
a verbal preparation, for he bad ever despised such, but 
that due and mature meditation and arrangement of 
thought, which the House is entitled to on the part of 
those who occupy any portion of their time. But 
whatever his arguments might want on that account in 
weight, he hoped might be made up in the disinterested- 
ness of his situation. He was no manufacturer; he 
was not from that portion of our country supposed to 
be peculiarly interested. Coming, as he did, from the 
south, having, in common with his immediate constitu- 
ents, no interest, but in the cultivation of the soil, in 
selling its products high, and buying cheap the wants 
and conveniences of life, no motives could be attributed 
to him, but such as were disinterested, 

" He had asserted, that the subject before them was 
connected with the security of the country. It would,- 
doubtless, by some be considered a rash assertion ; but 
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he conoeiTed it to be suscepUUe of the clearest proof; 
and he hoped, with due attentioo, to estaUish it to the 
■atisfaction of the House. 

" The security of a couatrr maiolT depends on hs 
spirit and its means ; and the latter pnncipaUy oo its 
monied resources. Modified as the iodostry of this 
country now is, combined with our peculiar sitoatkn 
and want of a naval ascendency ; whenever we bare 
the misfortune to be involved in a war with a Dation 
dominant on the ocean, and it is almost only with wcfa 
we can at present be, the monied moorces of the 
country, to a great extent, must fail He took it for 
granted, that it was the duty of this body to adopt 
those measures of prwlent foresight, which ibeeveat'jf 
war made necessary. We cannot, he presomed. be ii> 
different to dangers frooi abroad, unless, ii^tnA, tie 
House is prepared to indulge in the f^D'.otrj 'At^Jtrziiu 
peace, which seemed to possess the dreair. <>f fooje tA 
its members. Could such a slate exist, co trjnn^.t or 
fortitude would be necessary- to conduct the a&irs of 
the republic ; but as it is the mere il'-uni'm of the Ic- 
agination ; as everj- people that ever has « tT-sr w^l 
exist, are subjected to the vicissitudes of p«ac« ar.d 
war, it must ever be considered as tlie plain dictate 'A 
wisdom, iu peace to prepare for war. What, ^ico, let 
us consider, constitute the resources of this C4>untry, 
and what are the effecU of war on them ? Cocnirterce 
and agriculture, till lately, almost the only, tiill consti' 
tute the principal sources of our wealth. So long as 
these remain uninterrupted, the counlr\- profpers ; bat 
war, as we are now circumstanced, is equally destrac' 
tire to both. They both depend on foreign market* ; 
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and our country is placed, as it regards them, in a 
situation strictly insular ; a wide ocean rolls between. 
Our commerce neither is nor can be protected, by the 
present means of the country. What, then, are the 
effects of a war with a maritime power — with Eng- 
land ? Our commerce annihilated, spreading individ- 
ual misery, and producing national poverty ; our agri- 
culture cut off from its accustomed markets, the surplus 
product of the farmer perishes on his hands ; and he 
ceases to produce, because he cannot sell. His re- 
sources are dried up, while his expenses are greatly 
increased ; as all manufactured articles, the necessaries, 
as well as the conveniences of life, rise to an extrava- 
gant price. The recent war fell with peculiar pressure 
on the growers of cotton and tobacco, and other great 
staples of the country ; and the same state of things 
will recur in the event of another, unless prevented by 
the foresight of this body. U the mere statement of 
facts did not carry conviction to any mind, as he con- 
ceives it is calculated to do, additional art];uments might 
be drawn from the general nature of wealth. Neither 
agriculture, manufactures or commerce, taken separ- 
ately, is the cause of wealth ; it flows from the three 
combined; and cannot exist without each. The 
wealth of any siIl^le nation or an individual, it is true, 
may not immediatdy depend on the three, but such 
wealth always presupposes their existence. Reviewed 
the words in the most enlarged sense. Without com- 
merce, industrv would have no stimulus ; without 
manufactures, it would be without the means of pro- 
duction ; and without agriculture neither of the others 
ran subsist. When separated entirely and perma- 
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Deotlj, they pensh. War iu this country produces, to 
a great extent, that effect ; and hence, the great em- 
buTsssment which follows in its train. The failure 
of the wealth and resources of the natioo necessarily 
invdved the ruin of its finances and its currency. It 
is admitted by the most strenuous advocates, on the 
other side, that no country ought to be dependent on 
another for its means of defence ; that, at least, our 
musket and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to be 
of domestic manufacture. But what, he asked, is more 
necessary to the defence of a country than its currency 
and finance ? 

" Circumstanced as our country is, can these stand 
the shock of war ? Behold the effect of the late war 
on them. When our manufactures are grown to a 
certain perfection, as they soon will under the fostering 
care of government, we will no longer experience these 
evils. The farmer will lind a ready market for its sur- 
plus produce ; aftd what is almost of equal conse- 
quence, a certain and cheap supply of all his wants. 
His prosperity will dilTuse itself to every class in the 
community ; and instead of that languor of industry 
and individual distress now incident to a state of war, 
and suspended contmerce, the wealth and vigor of the 
community will not be materially impaired. The arm 
of government will be nerved, and taxes in the hour 
of danger, when essential to the independence of the. 
nation, may be greatly increased ; loans, so uncertain 
and hazardous, may be less relied on ; thus situated, 
the storm may beat without, but within all will be quiet 
and safe. To give perfection to this stale of things, it 
will be necessary to add, as soon as possible, a system 
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of iDlernsl iinpro%'emeDts, and at least such an exten- 
sion of our navy, as will prevent the cutting off our 
coasting trade. The advantage of each is so striking 
as not to require illustration, especially after the ex- 
perience of the recent war. It is thus the resources 
of this government and people would be placed beyond 
the power of a foreign war materially to impair. But 
it may be said that the derangement then experienced, 
resulted not from the cause assigned, but from the 
errors and weakness of the government. He admitted, 
that many financial blunders were committed, for the 
subject was new to us ; that the taxes were not laid 
tiuf&cicntly early, or to as great an extent as they ought 
to have been ; and that the loans were in some in- 
stances injudiciously made; but he ventured to affirm, 
that had the greatest foresight and fortitude been ex- 
crted, the embarrassment would have been still very 
great; and tliat even under the best management, the 
total derangement which was actually felt, would not 
have been {>ostponed eighteen months, had the war so 
long continued. How could it be otherwise ? A war, 
such as this country was then involved in, in a great 
measure dries up the resources of individuals, as he 
liad already proved ; and the resources of the govern- 
ment are no more than the aggregate of the surplus 
incomes of indiv-iduaU called into action by a system of 
taxation. It is certainly a great political evil incident 
to tlie character of the industry of this country, that, 
however prosperous our situation when at peoce, with 
an uninterrupted commerce, and nothing then could 
exceed it, the moment that we were involved in war 
the whole is reversed. When resources are most 
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needed; when indispensable to maintain the honor; 
yes, the very existence of the nation, then they desert 
us. Our currency is also sure to experience the shock ; 
and becomes so deranged as to prevent us from calling 
out fairly whatever of means is left to the country. 
The result of a war in the present state of our naval 
power is the blockade of our coast, and consequent 
destruction of our trade. The wants and habits of 
the country, founded on the use of foreign articles, 
must be gratified ; importation to a certain extent con- 
tinues, through the policy of the enemy, or unlawful 
traffic ; the exportation of our bulky articles is pre- 
vented too, the specie of the country is drawn to pay 
the balance perpetually accumulating against us ; and 
the result is a total derangement of the currency. 

" To this distressing state of things there were two 
remedies, and only two ; one in our power immediately, 
the other requiring much time and exertion ; but both 
constituting, in his opinion, the essential policy of this 
country ; he meant the navy, and domestic manufac- 
tures. By the forme#we could open the way to oui 
markets ; by the latter we bring them from beyond the 
ocean, and naturalize them. Had we the means of at- 
taining an immediate naval ascendency, he acknowl- 
edged that the policy recommended by this bill, would 
be very questionable ; but as that is not the fact — as it 
is a aai'iod remote, with any exertion, and will be 
probably more so, from that relaxation of exertion, so 
natural in peace, when necessity is not felt, it became 
the duty of this house to resort, to a considerable ex- 
tent, at least as far as is proposed, to the only remain- 
ing remedy. But to this it has been objected, that the 
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country is not prepared, and that the result of our 
premature exertion would be to bring distress on it. 
without effecting the intended object. Were it w, 
however urgent the reasons in its favor, we ought to 
desist, as it is folly to oppose the laws of necessity. 
But he could not for a moment yield to the assertion ; 
on the contrarj', he firmly believed that the country is 
prepared, even to maturity, for the introduction of 
manufactures. We have abundance of resources, and 
things naturally tend at this moment in that diFeclios. 
A prosperous commerce haa poured an immense amount 
of commercial capital into this country. This capital 
has, till lately, found occupation in commerce ; bat 
that state of the world which transferred it to this 
country, and gave it active employment, has passed 
away, never to return. Where shall we now find full 
employment for our prodigious amount of tonnage; 
where markets for the numerous and abundant pro- 
ducts of our country ? This great body of active cap- 
ital, which for the moment has found sufficient employ- 
ment in Bupplyiiig our markets, fch a usted by the war, 
and incusurcs preceding it, must find a new direction ; 
It will not be idle. What channel can it take, but that 
of manufactures ? This, if things continue as they 
we, will be its direction. It will introduce a new era 
m our affairs, in many resiiects highly advantageous, 
md ought to be countenanced by the government Be- 
sides, we have already surmounted the greatest diffi- 
culty that has ever been found in undertakings of this 
kind. The cotton and woollen manufactures are not 
to be introduced — they are already introduced to a 
great extent ; fieeing ua entirely from the hazards, and, 
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in a great measure, the sacrifices experienced in giving 
the capital of the country a new direction. The re- 
strictive measures and the war, though not intended for 
that purpose, have, by the necessary operation of 
things, turned a large amount of capital to this new 
branch of industry. He had often heard it said, both 
in and out of Congress, that this effect alone would in- 
demnify the country for all of its losses. So high was 
this tone of feeling, when the want of these establish- 
ments was practically felt, that he remembered, dur- 
ing the war, when some question was agitated respect- 
ing the introduction of foreign goods, that many then 
opposed it on the ground of injuring our manufac- 
tures. He then said, that war alone furnished suf- 
ficient stimulus, and perhaps too much, as it would 
make their growth unnaturally rapid ; but, that on the 
return of peace, it would then be time to show our 
afiection for them. He at that time did not expect an 
apathy and aversion to the extent which is now seen. 
But it will no doubt be said, if they are so far estab- 
lished, and if the situation of the country is so favor- 
able to their growth, where is the necessity of affording 
them protection ? It is to put them beyond the reach 
of contingency. Besides, capital is not yet, and can- 
not, for some time, be adjusted to the now state of 
things. There is, in fact, from the operation of tem- 
porary4|Ruses, a great pressure on these establishments. 
They had extended so rapidly during the late war, that 
many, he feared, were without the requisite surplus 
capital, or skill, to meet the present crisis. Should such 
prove to be the fact, it would give a back set, and 
mighty to a great extent, endanger their ultimate sue- 
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cess. Should the present owners be ruined, and the 
workmen dispersed and turn to other pursuits, the 
country would sustain a great loss. Such would, no 
doubt, be the fact to a considerable extent, if not pro- 
tected. Besides, circumstances, if we act with wis- 
dom, are favorable to attract to our country much skill 
and industry. The country in Europe, having the 
most skilful workmen, is broken up. It is to us, if 
wisely used, more valuable than the repeal of the Edict 
of Nantes was to England. She had the prudence to 
profit by it — ^let us not discover less political sagacity. 
Afford to ingenuity and industry immediate and ample 
protection, and they will not fail to give a preference 
to this free and happy country. 

" It has been objected to this bill, that it will injure 
our marine, and consequently impair our naval strength. 
How far it is fairly liable to this charge, he was not 
prepared to say. He hoped and believed, it would not, 
at least to any alarming extent, have that eifect imme- 
diately ; and he firmly believed, that its lasting <^ra- 
tion would be highly beneficial to our commerce. The 
trade to the East Indies would certainly be much 
affected ; but it was stated in debate, that the whole 
of that trade employed but six hundred sailors. But 
whatever might be the loss in this, or other branches 
of our foreign commerce, he trusted it would be amply 
compensated in our coasting trade; a branch ^navi- 
gation wholly in our own hands. It has at all times 
employed a great amount of tonnage, something more 
he believed than one third of the whole ; nor is it liable 
to the imputation thrown out by a member from NcMth 
Carolina, (Mr. Gaston) that it produced inferior sailora. 
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It required long and dangerous voyages ; and if his in- 
formation was correct, no branch of trade made better 
or more skilful seamen. The fact that it is wholly in 
our own hands, is a very important one, while every 
branch of our foreign trade must suffer from competi- 
tion with other nations. Other objections of a political 
character were made to the encouragement of manu- 
factures. It is said they destroy the moral and physi- 
cal power of the people. This might formerly have 
been true to a considerable extent, before the perfec- 
tion of machinery, and when the success of the manu- 
factures depended on the minute sub-division of labor. 
At that time it required a large portion of the popula- 
tion of a country to be engaged in them ; and every 
minute sub-division of labor is undoubtedly unfavorable 
to the intellect ; but the great perfection of machinery 
has in a considerable degree obviated these objections. 
In fact it has been stated that manufacturing districts 
in England furnish the greatest number of recruits to 
her army, and that, as soldiers, they are not materially 
inferior to the rest of her population. It has been 
further asserted that manufactures are the fruitful 
cause of pauperism ; and England has been referred 
to as furnishing conclusive evidence of its truth. For 
his part, he could perceive no such tendency in them, 
but the exact contrary, as they furnished new stimulus 
and niBans of subsistence to the laboring classes of 
the community. We ought not to look to the cotton 
and woollen establishments of Great Britain for the 
prodigious numbers of poor with which her population 
was disgraced. Causes much more efficient exist. 
Her poor laws and statutes regulating the price of labor, 
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with heavy taxes, were the real causes. Bat if it nrait 
be so, if the mere fact that EnglanAwianufactnred 
more than any other country, explained the cause of 
her having more beggars, it is just as reasonable to 
refer her courage, spirit, and all her masculine virtues, 
in which she excels all other nations, with a single ex- 
ception ; he meant our own ; in which we might with- 
out vanity challenge a preeminence. Another objec- 
tion had been made, which he must acknowledge was 
better founded, that capital employed in manfacturing 
produced a greater dependence on the part of the em- 
ployed, than in commerce, naf!|gation, or agriculture. 
It is certainly an evil and to be regretted ; but he did 
not think it a decisive objection to the system ; espe- 
cially when it had incidental political advantages which 
in his opinion more than counterpoised it. It produced 
an interest strictly American, as much so as agricul- 
ture ; in which it had the decided advantage of com- 
merce or navigation. The country will from this de- 
rive much advantage. Again, it is calculated to bind 
together more closely our widely-spread republic. It 
will greatly increase our mutual dependence and inter- 
course ; and will as a necessary consequence, excite 
an increased attention to internal improvcment« a sub- 
ject every way so intimately connected with* the ulti- 
mate att^ninent of natipnal strength and the perfection 
of our political institutions. lie regarded the fact 
that it would make the parts adhere more closely, that 
it would form a new and most powerful cement, far 
out-weighing any political objections that might be 
urged against the system. In his opinion the liberty 
and the union of this country were inseparably 
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united) That as the destruction of the latter would 
most cerlainly involve the former; so its maintenance 
wil) with equal certainty preserve it. He did not speak 
lightly. He had often and long revolved it in his 
mind ; and he had critically examined into the causes 
that destroyed the liberty of other states. There are 
none that apply to us, or apply with a force to alarm. 
The basis of our republic is too broad and its structure 
too strong, to be shaken by them. Its extension and 
organization will be found to afford eHectual security 
against their operation; but let it be deeply impressed 
oo the heart of this home and country, that while they 
guarded against the old they exposed us to a new and 
terrible danger, disunion. This single word compre- 
hended almost the sum of our political dangers ; and 
against it we ought to be perpetually guarded." 

Id connection with the foregoing remarks of Mr. Cal- 
houn on the taritr act, it should be mentioned, that he 
had no present intention of tdking part in the debate, 
when they were delivered. His speech was an unpre- 
meditated effort, made on the spur of the occasion, 
upon the particular and urgent retjuest of his friend 
Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania. The tariff bill was 
then imd^r discussion, and the House had fallen into 
confusioiii. Mr. Calhoim was not a frequent speaker, 
bat was limtyB listened to with great deference and 
respect. H« was therefore entreated to make some 
remarks, that order and tranquillity might be restored. 
He had been engaged in writing at hia desk, and had 
made no preparation for the debate. Moreover, his 
time and attention had been so completely taken up 
with his appropriate duties on the currency committee, 
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that he had reflected but little on the merits of the 
tariff question. His remarks were, codfcquently, of a 
general character, and only designed to present the 
leading and more striking considerations in favor of 
the proposed law. 

It is undoubtedly true that this subject was a new 
one, in so far as the protective policy was concerned— 
for previous tariff acts had been based on revenue 
principles — and if Mr. Calhoun erred in giving the 
measure his support, it must be attributed to that fact. 
But he would never himself admit, that there was any- 
thing inconsistent in his course on this occasion, as 
contrasted with his subsequent action ; and in his cele- 
brated speech on the Force Bill, in 1832, he repelled 
the charge which had been made against him, with 
much warmth. 

The political aspect of the tariff question in 1816, 
was, indeed, very different from what it afterward be- 
came. The interests affected by the law that year, 
and the circumstances attending its passage, were 
peculiar. From 1792 to 1805, the United States en- 
joyed a degree of commercial prosperity without par- 
allel in their history. The desolating wars in Europe, 
and the conflict with Great Britain, put an end to this 
era of successful commerce, and the capital which had 
been so profitably employed was now driven into other 
channels. Manufacturing establishments sprung up in 
the northern and eastern states, and under the influ- 
ence of the non-intercourse policy they were highly 
prosperous. But when peace came, and our markets 
were again opened to foreign importations, it was not 
expected by any one, that they would be able to sus- 
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tain themselves against the competition which they 
would be oUiged to encounter. It was then urged, 
and with a great deal of plausibility, that the infant 
manufactures of the country, hitherto fostered and sus- 
tained by the existence of the war, were deserving of 
encouragement — not protection, be it remembered — 
and that this could be afforded in no better way than 
by a tariff law enacted for the purpose of raising the 
revenue needed for the support of the government. 

This idea of encouraging an important interest 
while in its infancy, and until it became strong enough 
to support itself, which, it was said, it would be able to 
do in ten or twelve years, was one likely to have its 
foil weight with Mr. Calhoun, who was yet compara- 
tively a young man, full of hope for himself and his 
country, enthusiastic and patriotic. But it will be seen 
from his speech on the direct tax, and his remarks on 
the tariff bill, that other considerations connected with 
the state of the country, its future prosperity, and its 
defence against foreign powers, were of paramount im- 
portance with him. The leading governments of 
Europe had banded together to put down the popular 
impulses which threatened the permanency of mon- 
archical institutions, and Legitimacy was now in the 
ascendant. What further projects might be contem- 
plated by the Holy Alliance, were left solely to conjec- 
ture; but it was advisable to be prepared for any 
fortune. 

The lessons of experience were not to be despised, 
and a regard for the safety of the Union imperatively 
demanded that she should be placed in a condition of 
defence, and of entire independence of foreign influ* 
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ences. The former, as Mr. Calhoan contended, might 
be secured, by the augmentation of the anny and navy 
and the fortification of the sea-coast, and the latter, by 
increasing the prosperity and wealth of the people, to 
which end a sound currency and the encouragement 
of domestic interests were essential. 

Protection, to a certain but limited extent, was af- 
forded by the law of 1816, but it cannot be denied that 
the revenue idea was the controlling one, inasmuch as 
the average rate of duties imposed by the act barely 
exceeded thirty per cent. This is further made evi- 
dent by the fact, that the sum of ten millions of dol- 
lars was appropriated annually to the sinking fund, pro- 
vided for the payment of the public debt ; and it was 
also anticipated, that there would be a still further ex- 
cess of revenue, to be carried to the same object. If 
the measure, then, was not mainly of a revenue char- 
acter, it would halve been the height of folly to have 
indulged any such expectations ; for it is undoubtedly 
true, as a general rule, that the duties realized from a 
high protective tariff are much less in amount than 
those afforded by a low, or strictly revenue tariff. 

There were two features of the act of 1816, and 
only two, which trespassed beyond the revenue limit. 
Most of the leading objects of protection were subject 
to a duty of only twenty per cent. ; but the duty on 
iron was first fixed at seventy-five cents the hundred 
weight, and afterward reduced to forty-five cents ; and 
the minimum principle was introduced in establishing 
the high duties on coarse cotton. These were great 
errors, as Mr. Calhoun subsequently admitted.* Leav- 

* SpMch aguDft tht Forot BOL 
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iDg them out of view, the law was not essentially dif- 
ferent, in any of its details, from what it would have 
been had not a single manufacturing establishment ex- 
isted on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Calhoun never denied the power of Congress to 
impose duties for revenue, nor that the favorable effects 
of such imposition on the manufacturing interest might 
be properly taken into consideration in the enactment 
of tariff laws. Such were his opinions in 1816, and 
they were never changed at any period of his life. 
Coming from a state whose great staples were not all 
required for home consumption, but were driven in part 
to seek a foreign market, where the prices realised for 
the surplus governed the value of the whole, the posi- 
tion which he occupied on the tariff question, and 
which South Carolina held through him, was a most 
magnanimous one. When the manufacturing interest 
was in its infancy he was disposed to* encourage it, but 
when he saw it becoming a powerful monopoly, daily 
waxing stronger and stronger, and like the banyan tree 
extending itself in every direction, and overshadowing 
the land whose nourishing properties it exhausted, — 
when he beheld a powerful party in the country arrayed 
on its side, and the fidelity of the other to republican 
principles not always proof against temptation, — he felt 
bound to raise his voice in remonstrance ; but those 
who are sincere in the opinion that he committed 
errors then, should not forget any of the circumstances, 
—-they should remember the cause and the provocation. 

As Mr. Calhoun had ever been one of the most 
prominent advocates of the improvement of the army, 
well in its discipline as in its materiel, he was a 
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wftrm friend to the military academy, and with Mr. 
Forsyth and others, successfully resisted an attempt 
made at this session to reduce the number of cadets. 
He maintained that active and good soldiers might 
easily be made out of any portion of the population of 
the United States, but in order to accomplish this, the 
more general diffusion of military science was neces- 
sary, for without it the militia would be totally ineffi- 
cient, and " but a rabble without discipline." 

During the session of 1815-16, also, a bill was passed 
changing the mode of compensation of members of 
Congress, from the per diem allowance to an annual 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars. Although this meas- 
ure was probably as fair and as just a one as could 
have been devised, it proved to be unpopular with the 
people all over the Union ; and in a great majority of 
cases, those members who had voted for it were not 
again returned by their constituents. Mr. Calhoun 
had supported the bill throughout, and on his return 
home he found the current setting strongly against him. 
His uncle, Joseph Calhoun, who resided in Abbeville, 
and General William Butler, of Edgefield, both of 
whom had previously represented his district, con- 
demned his course in decided terms, and the latter 
offered himself as a candidate against him. Indeed, 
the prevailing opinion was so decidedly hostile, that 
very few of his friends had sufficient courage to face 
the storm of censure and openly to vindicate his vote. 

Many thought it was not advisable for him to subject 
himself to a public expression of the displeasure of his 
constituents, by offering for reelection. Others urged 
him to apologize for his course, and to appeal to the 
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kind feelings of those whom he had represented, to 
overlook this, his single error, during a service of five 
years. To one and all he returned for answer, that he 
had supported the compensation act because he thought 
it was right, and he only asked that his constituents 
would allow him an opportunity to defend himself, and 
grant him a fair hearing. The request was too just a 
one to be denied. A day was fixed in each of the dis- 
tricts of Abbeville and Edgefield, for Mr. Calhoun to 
address the people at the court-houses. The ties be- 
tween them and the able and talented representative to 
whom they had been so long and so warmly attached, 
were far too strong to be lightly severed, and they 
cheerfully came together in great numbers to hear what 
he had to say in his defence. Instead of apologizing 
for his course, or appealing to their feelings and sym- 
pathies, he manfully defended his vote, and so power- 
ful and convincing were his arguments that he was 
triumphantly reelected. 

Such is always the reward of fidelity, honesty, and 
independence, in the legislator. Misrepresentation and 
calumny may meet with temporary success ; he may 
be prostrated for a time ; but his day of triumph will 
surely come, when his virtues will shine more brightly 
than ever, as they burst forth from the clouds which 
had obscured their effulgence. 

At the ensuing session of Congress, — in.1816-17, — 
a bill repealing the compensation act was introduced ; 
but Mr. Calhoun still refused to yield to the clamor 
which had been raised against the law. He again dis- 
cussed the merits of the question, and defended the 
policy and justice of the measure. But the majority 
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could not withstand the tempest of popular indigna- 
tion ; they did not attempt to disabuse the public mind 
of the false impressions under which it labored, but 
hastened to conciliate their constituents by erasing the 
unfortunate enactment from the statute-book. So con- 
spicuous was Mr. Calhoun on this occasion, for hi»4B- 
compromising integrity and the independence of his 
course, that Mr. Grosvenor, a federal member from 
New York, who had had a personal difference with the 
former in one of the secret sessions during the war 
and was not on speaking terms with him, took occasion 
to say in the course of the debate on the repeal bill, 
that " he had heard, with peculiar satisfaction, the able, 
manly, and constitutional speech of the gentleman 
from South Carolina" (Mr. Calhoun). " I will not be 
restrained," he added. " No barrier shall exist which 
I will not leap over, for tlie purpose of offering to that 
gentleman my thanks for the judicious, independent, 
and national course which he has pursued in this 
House for the last two years, and particularly upon the 
subject now before us. Let the honorable gentleman 
continue with the same manly independence, aloof 
from party views and local prejudices, to pursue the 
great interests of his country, and fulfil the high des- 
tiny for which it is manifest he was born. The buzz 
of popular applause may not cheer him on his way, but 
he will inevtably arrive at a high and happy elevation 
in the view of his countrv and the world." 

Among the other subjects connected with the de- 
fence and prosperity of the country, which Mr. Cal- 
houn considered in his speech on the direct tax, was 
that of internal improvements. In common with most 
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of the younger members of the republican party at 
that day, he was favorably impressed in behalf of the 
construction of such works, and thought the power of 
Congress over the subject was embraced in that " to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
pajrVie debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare." Subsequent reflection nnd experi- 
ence taught him his error, when his opinions were 
promptly corrected i but in 1816 he expressed himself 
in favor of the establishment of roads and opening 
canals in various parts of the country, for the con- 
venience of our widely- dispersed population, and of 
the constmction of military roads, the want of which 
for the transportation of munitions of war and supplies, 
during the war of 1612, had been attended with such 
disastrous consequences. 

In his annual message at the first session of Con- 
gress after the close of the war, Mr. Madison called 
the attention of members to the subject of internal im- 
provements, and recommended Congress to exercise all 
its constitutional powers in the premises, and if they 
were found inadequate, to take the necessary steps to 
amend the constitution. Acting in accordance with 
what he supposed to be the views and wishes of the 
President, Mr. Calhoun introduced a resolution into 
the House, on the 16lh of December, 1816, directing 
that a committee should be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of setting apart the bonus paid to the 
United States by the national bank, and the net annual 
profits on their stock, as a permanent fund for internal 
improvements. The resolution was adopted and the 
oommittee appointed — Mr. Calhoun being its churman. 
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No actual appropriation of money was made by this 
bill, nor were any particular works of internal improve- 
ment authorized to be constructed, yet the constitu- 
tional principle was probably involved in it, at least 
indirectly. The views of Mr. Calhoun upon the ques- 
tion tnbsequently underwent a material change, as the 
reader will discover. 



CHAPTER 71 

ExpiratioQ of his Service in the House of RepreieptmtiTes— Appointed 
Secretary of War — Management of the AffitirB of the Department^ 
Financial System — Other Improvements introduced — Reorganixation 
of the Army — System of Fortifications — Medical Statistics — ^Ifiasoari 
Compromise — Tariff Act of 1821 — Internal Improvements. 

With the 3rd day of March, 1817, closed the period 
of Mr. Calhoun's service in the popular branch of Con- 
gress. The trust confided to him was now returned to 
those whom he had represented — in such a spirit of 
devotion to their interests, and with such credit to him- 
self, — not diminished or impaired in aught, but rendered 
more valuable by the fidelity with which it had been 
guarded, and the enviable reputation he had won in its 
defence. lie had been chosen for another term, but at 
the time of liis reelection he did not anticipate the 
honors which Fortune had in store for him. 

Although he had been in Congress but for the short 

^H.n'iod of six years, his character was known and under- 

stugd in every part of the country. His friends and 

admirers were numerous, and the new President en- 

lertuiiied a high opinion of his talents and integrity. 

• ^hi)rtly before the meeting of Congress at the next 

-cation, [in December, 1817,] he received an invitation 

luui Mr. Monroe to take a place in his cabinet as Sec- 

reuuv ol' Wai'.* It was unsolicited and unexpected. 

'^ Mr. CaUwua was appointed in the place of QoTemor Shelby, of 
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Hii friends, with some exceptions, advised against his 
acceptance, on the ground that Congress was the proper 
theatre for his talents ; Mr. Lowndes concurred in this 
advice, and, among other reasons, urged that his iui- 
prorement in speaking had been such that be was de- 
unm to see the degree of eminence he would reach 
by practice. Indeed, the prevailing opinion at the time 
was, that his talent lay more in the power of thought 
than action. His great powers of analysis and gener- 
alization were calculated to make the impression, which 
was not uncommon at that time, that his mind was 
more metaphysical than practical, and that he would 
lose reputation in taking charge of a department, 
especially one in a state of such disorder and confusion 
as the war department was then. The reasons assigned 
by his friends served but to confirm Mr. Calhoun in 
the opinion that he ought to accept. He believed the 
impression of his friends was erroneous as to the char- 
acter of his mind ; but if not, if his powers lay rather 
in thinking and speaking than in execution, it was but 
the more necessary he should exercise them in the lat- 
ter, and thereby strengthen ihem where they were 
naturally the weakest. He also believed that he could 
render more service to the country in reforming that 
great disbursing department of government, admitnd 
to be in a state of much disorder, than he could possi- 
bly do by continuing in Congress, where most of the 
great questions growing out of a return to a state of 
peace had been discussed and settled. Under the in- 
fluence of these motives, he accepted the proffered ap- 
Kiotn^, who had dadinad the kppobtsiNt toDdarad to him bj Mr. 
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pointment, and entered on the duties of the department 
early in December, 1817. 

" Thus, after six years of distinguished services in 
Congress, during which Mr. Calhoun bore a prominent 
and efficient part in originating and supporting all the 
measures necessary to carry the country through one 
of the most trying and difficult periods of its existence, 
and had displayed throughout great ability as a legis- 
lator and a speaker, we find him in a new scene, where 
his talents for business and administration for the first 
time are to be tried. He took possession of his depart- 
ment at the most unfavorable period. Congress was 
in session, when much of the time of the secretary is 
necessarily occupied in meeting the various calls for 
information from the two Houses, and attending to the 
personal application of the members on the business of 
their constituents. Mr. Graham, the chief clerk, an 
able and experienced officer, retired shortly afterward, 
and a new and totally inexperienced successor had to 
be appointed in his place. The department was almost 
literally without organization, and everything in a state 
of confusion. Mr. Calhoun had paid but little atten- 
tion to military subjects in any of their various 
branches. He had never read a treatise on the sub- 
ject, except a small volume on the Staff. 

** In this absence of information, he determined at 
once to do as little as possible at first, and to be a good 
listener and a close observer till he could form a just 
conception of the actual state of the department and 
what was necessary to be done. Acting on this pru- 
dent rule, he heard all and observed everything, and 
reflected on and digested all that he heard and saw. 
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Id less than three months he became so well acquainted 
with the state of the department, and what was re- 
quired to be done, that he drew up himself, without 
coDsultatioD, tfie bill for organizing it on *he bureau 
principle, and succeeded in getting it ihrou^' ('ongress 
■guwt a formidable opposition, who denounced it as 
wild and impracticable. But, on the contrary, this 
o^nization has been proved to be so perfect, that it 
has remained unchanged through all the vicissitudes 
and numerous changes of parties till this time, a period 
of twenty-five years. 

"But that was only the first step. The most perfect 
system is of little value without able and faithful 
officers to carry it into execution. The President, 
under his advice, selected to fill the several bureaus 
such officers as had the confidence of the army for 
ability and integrity, and possessing an aptitude of tal- 
ent for the service of the bureau for which they were 
respectively selected. With each of these Mr. Cal- 
houn associated a junior officer, having like qualifica- 
tions, for his assistant. But, to give effect to the sys- 
tem, one thing was still wanting — a code of rules for 
the department and each of ils bureaus, in order to 
give uniformity, consistency, efficacy, and stability to 
the whole. These he prepared, with the assistance of 
the heads of the respective bureaus, under the pro- 
vision of the bill for the organization of the depart- 
ment, which gave the secretary the power to establish 
rules not inconsistent with existing laws. They form 
a volume of considerable size, which, like the act itself, 
remains substantially the same, though, it is to be 
feand, too often neglecteid in practice by some of his 
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successors. All this was completed in the course of a 
few months after the passage of the act, and the sys- 
tem put into active operation. It worked without 
a jar. 

" In a short time its fruits began to show themselves 
in the increased efficiency of the department and the 
correction of abuses, many of which were of long stand- 
ing. To trace his acts through the period of more 
than seven years, during which Mr. Calhoun remained 
in the war-office, would be tedious, and occupy more 
space than the object of this sketch would justify. 
The results, which, after all, are the best tests of the 
system and the efficiency of an administration, must be 
taken as a substitute. Suffice it, then, to say, that 
when he came into office, he found it in a state of 
chaos, and left it, even in the opinion of opponents, in 
complete organization and order. An officer of high 
standing and a competent judge pronounced it the most 
perfectly organized and efficient military establishment 
for its size in the world. He found it with upward of 
840,000,000 of unsettled accounts, many of them of 
long standing, going back almost to the origin of the 
government, and he reduced them to less than three 
millions, which consisted, for the most part, of losses, 
and accounts that never can be settled. He prevented 
all current accumulation, by a prompt and rigid en- 
forcement of accountability ; so much so, that he was 
enabled to report to Congress in 1823, that "of the 
entire amount of money drawn from the treasury in 
1822 for military service, including pensions amount- 
ing to $4,571,961 94, although it passed through the 
hands of two hundred and ninety-one disbursing officers. 
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there haa not been a single defalcation, nor the losa of 
a single cent to the governmenL" He found the arm^ 
proper, including the Military Academy, costing an- 
ntially more thw 8451 per man, iacluding officers, pro- 
fesBors, and cadets, and be left the cost less than 8287 ; 
or, to do more exact justice to his economy, he dimin- 
ished such parta of the cost per man as were suscepti- 
ble of reduction by an efficient administration, exclud- 
ing pay and such parts as were fixed in moneyed 
compensation by law, from 6399 (o 8150. All this 
was eflected by wise reforms, and not by parsimony 
(for he was liberal, as many supposed, to a fault) in the 
quality and quantity of the supplies, and not by a fall 
of prices ; for in making the calculation, allowance is 
made for the fall or rise of prices on every article of 
supply. The gross saving on the army was 81,300,000 
aDDually, in an expenditure which reached 84,000,000 
when be came into the department. This does not in- 
clude the other branches of service, the ordnance, the 
engineer and Indian bureaus, in all of which a like 
rigid economy and accountability were introduced, 
with similar results in saving to the government. 

" These great improvements were made under ad- 
verse circumstances. Party excitement ran high dur- 
ing the period, and Mr. Calhoun came in for his full 
share of opposition and inisreprcsenlalion, which may 
be explained by the fact that his name hod been pre- 
sented as a candidate for the presidency. He was 
often thwarted in his views and defeated in his meas- 
ures, and was made for years the subject of almost in- 
cessant attacks in Congress, against which he had to 
defend himself, but with such complete success, finally. 
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as to silence his assailants. They had been kept con- 
stantly informed of every movement in his department 
susceptible of misconstruction or of being turned 
against him. One of the representatives, who boarded 
in the same house with his principal assailant, offered 
to disclose to Mr. Calhoun the channel through which 
his opponents in Congress derived the information on 
which they based their attacks. Mr. Calhoun declined 
to receive it. He said he did not object that any act 
of the department should be known to his bitterest 
enemies : that he thought well of all about him, and 
did not desire to change his opinion ; and all that he 
regretted was, that if there was any one near him who 
desired to communicate anything to any member, ho 
did not ask for his permission, which ho would freely 
have given. He felt conscious he was doing his duty, 
and dreaded no attack. In fact, he felt no wish that 
these attacks should be discontinued. He knew how 
difficult it was to reform long-standing and inveterate 
abuses, and he used the assaults on the department and 
the army as the means of reconciling the officers, who 
might be profiling by them, to the measures he had 
adopted for their correction, and to enlist them heartily 
in cooperating with him in their correction, as the 
most certain means of saving the establishment and 
themselves. To this cause, and to the strong sense 
of justice which he exhibited on all occasions, by 
the decided support he gave to all who did their duty, 
and his no less decided discharge of his duty against 
all who neglected or omitted it, is to be attributed the 
fact that he carried through so thorough a reform, 
where there was so much disorder and abuse, with a 
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popularity constantly increasing with the army. Never 
did a secretary leave a department with more popu- 
larity or a greater degree of attachment and devotion 
on the part of those connected with it than he did. 

** In addition to the ordinary duties of the depart- 
ment, he made many and able reports on the subject of 
our Indian affairs, on the reduction of the army, on in- 
ternal improvementa, and others. He revived the Mili- 
tary Academy, which he found in a very disordered 
state, and left it in great perfection ; he caused a minute 
and accurate survey to be made of the military frontier, 
inland and maritime, and projected, through an able 
board of engineers, a plan for their defence. In con- 
formity with this plan, he commenced a system of forti- 
fication, and made great progress in its execution, and 
he established a cordon of military posts from the lakes 
around our north-western and south-western frontiers to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

** Another measure remains to be noticed, which will 
be regarded in after-times as one of the most striking 
and useful, although it has heretofore attracted much 
less attention than it deserves. In organizing the medi- 
cal department, Mr. Calhoun, with those enlarged views 
and devotion to science which have ever characterized 
him, directed the surgeons at all the military posts ex- 
tending over our vast country, to report accurately to 
the surgeon-general at Washington every case of 
disease, its character, its treatment, and the result, and 
also to keep a minute register of the weather, the tem- 
perature, the moisture, and the winds, to be reported in 
like manner to the surgeon-general. To enable them 
to comply with the order, he- directed the surgeons at 
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the various posts to be furnished with thermometen^ 
barometers, and hygrometers, and the surgeon-genenl 
from time to time to publish the result of their observa- 
tions in condensed reports, which were continued dur- 
ing the time he remained in the war department The 
result has been, a mass of valuable facts, connected 
with the diseases and the climate of our widely-ex- 
tended country, collected through^ the long period of 
nearly a quarter of a century."* 

The important facts thtis obtained under the auspces 
of Mr. Calhoun, were afterward collected and arranged 
by the late Dr. Samuel Forry, then of the United States 
Army, and, together with other materials, published by 
him in three different works, entitled " Medical Statis- 
tics of the United States/' " The Climate of the United 
States and its Endemic Influences," and " Meteorology." 
Besides rendering his aid and assistance in securing 
these valuable contributions to the cause of science, 
Mr. Calhoun was one of the earliest friends and advo- 
cates of that great national enterprise — the coast sur- 
vey—originated during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe. He laid the foundation, too, of the extensive 
gallery of Indian portraits which long adorned the walls 
of the War office, and constitute now one of the most 
attractive and interesting ornaments of the halls of the 
National Institute. 

In every branch of his duties as the presiding officer 
of the war department, Mr. Calhoun did the state good 
service ; and the influence of his clear mind, his pre- 
cision and love of order, his punctuality and integrity, 
was felt by all his subordinate oflicers and agents. The 

• Memoir of Mr. Calhoun, 1848. 
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improveiDeDts which he introduced were not evanescent 
ID their character, nor of temporary duration ; but they 
were designed to be permanent, and the sequel proved 
them Buch in reality. His purgation of the Augean 
•table was complete. Unsettled accounts were no 
longer left to accumulate till the halls of Congress echoed 
and refichoed with the clamors of the public creditor; 
the reoi^anization of the army was as admirable in prac- 
tice as in theory ; the system of fortifications which he 
proposed, maritime as well as frontier, afforded all the 
protection needed or desired ; and the removal of the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi, which he warmly rec- 
ommended, as experience has demonstrated, was a 
hooa and a blessing to the red men of the forest. The 
system of financial administration which he first estab- 
lished, is still in operation — daily bearing witness to the 
practical talents of the great mind that originated it. So 
perfect has it been found, that notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount of money disbursed by the department 
since he was at its head, exceeding two hundred millions 
of dollars, no losses of any importance have happened.* 

From his position as a member of the cabinet, and 
the necessity of devoting his whole time to the perform* 
ance of his official duties, Mr. Calhoun had little leisure, 
as he had not much inclination, for participating in the 
striies and contests upon the various political questions 
agitated during the administration of Mr. Monroe. 
Though averse to the legislation by Congress on the 
■ subject of domestic slavery, he approved of the course 
of Mr. Monroe in regard to the Missouri compromise, 

* From 1BSI to 18SS, tlwre wu do Ion od u ixpsoditora of on* 
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yiewing it strictly as a measure of conciliation and 
peace ; but his opinions on the subject were afterwards 
changed. 

The tariff question was again presented under this 
administration. The act of 1616 contemplated a re- 
duction of duties in 1819. The manufacturing interest 
had increased to the proportions and stature of a giant, 
but like the plant forced in a hothouse, it still required 
some artificial stimulus. In 1818, the friends of a high 
protective tariff beset Congress with their applications 
for an increase of duties. The profits of the msRiafac- 
turers were lai^e, but like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, they continued to cry "give! give!" In 1819 
they succeeded in procuring the appointment of a com- 
mittee on manufactures. This was a decided innova- 
tion, as previous to that time the subject had been en- 
tirely under the control of the appropriate revenuecom- 
mittee. Mr. Monroe, against the advice of Mr. Calhoun, 
was finally induced to recommend additional encourage- 
ment, and at length the act of 1824, which established 
an average rate of duties of about thirty-eight per cent, 
was passed. This bill originated with the iron manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania and the other middle states, 
who had recently held a convention at Pittsburg, but it 
was not countenanced or approved by the manufac- 
turers of the eastern states. The members of the South 
also opposed it in a body. Mr. Calhoun concurred in 
sentiment with his political friends from the same sec- 
tion of the country, although he thought that injustice 
had been done to the iron interest in Pennsylvania by 
the act of I8I6.* 

* Sjieecb against the Force Bill. 
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During the administration of Mr. Monroe the sub- 
ject of internal improvements was likewise again agi- 
tated. Mr. Calhoun was, in the main, an idle but not 
an indifferent spectator, of what was going on around 
him. He Was led to reflect more than he had ever be- 
fore done on the power of Congress under the constitu- 
tion to construct works of internal improvement, on 
account of the continued agitation of the subject, and 
the impression ultimately made upon his mind, that no 
such power existed, was clear and abiding. He did 
not i||>rove, therefore, of Mr. Monroe's recommenda- 
tions in regard to internal improvements, though the 
opinions advanced in the special message of May 4th, 
1822, corresponded essentially with those which he him- 
self entertained. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Fk«fltdeQtud Election of 1824 — Mr. Calhoixn clioseQ Vice-Prettdent— 
Character as Presiding Officer — Refusal to leave his seat when a tie 
▼ote was anticipated — Decision in regard to the right to call to order 
— Opposition to the Measures of Mr. Adams — Reflection of Mr. Oil- 
hoon — ^The Tariff Question — Matured Opinions — ^Addresiu 4^ 

It is very common for a certain class of people to 
lament the degeneracy of the present age, — as com- 
mon as it is for another class to maintain, that 

* Old politicians chime on wisdom past, 
And totter on in blunders to the last" 

The one are true conservative bigots, wedded to 
ancient forms and usages, and the other ultra proges- 
sionists, fond of overturning for the sake of overturn- 
ing, and never so well pleased as when the destruction 
of an old system furnishes the opportunity of substitut- 
ing some favorite theory of their own. Human insti- 
tutions arc by no means perfect, and it would, perhaps, 
be impossible to frame a law or a constitution, for one 
generation, which should be construed by another, un- 
der a change of time and circumstances, in the same 
manner. One abuse is very apt to be followed by a 
score, and innovation is the prolific mother of a numer- 
ous brood. Yet, after all, he has studied the great book 
of human nature to but little purpose, who imagines 
that politicians are, in the main, any more corrupt at 
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this daj than they were a hundred yeara ago. No 
class of men are more liable to seltishnesa, and they 
are not more influenced by that feeling now than they 
have ever been. 

If we examine the political controversies that oc* 
curred in the early history of our country, we find 
them presenting the same characteriatics which similar 
disputes now do. Adams and Jefferson were abused 
and calumniated, with as much zeal and bitterness, by 
the cotemporaneous newspaper press, in 1800, as were 
Pointed Clay in IB44. Madison and Monroe, too, 
were treated with as little consideration by their op- 
ponents as were the younger Adams, General Jackson, 
or Mr. Van Buren. The contest for the presidency in 
1808, or that in 1816, was as earnest and animated, 
and the opposing candidates and their friends as anx- 
ious, as was the case in 1848 ; and the election of 1840 
was not viewed with more interest by politicians than 
that of 1824. Latterly, the people have more directly 
participated in the presidential elections, because the 
candidates are nominated in popular conventions, and 
the electors are everywhere chosen, with but one ex- 
ception, by the popular suffrage ; yet it is very doubt- 
ful whether the present system is better than the old. 
Congressional caucuses were bad enough, but it is 
questionable, whether the inflence that secures tho 
nomination of a particular candidate by a national 
convention, does not most commonly emanate from 
the political coteries at Washington. 

From the peculiar circumstances attending the con- 
test for the presidency in 1624, it was characterized by 
M much, if not more, asperity and virulence, than were 
7* 
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usual on such occasions. The course pursued by the 
federal party in relation to the war of 1812 had com- 
pletely alienated from them the affections of the people, 
and their organization was almost entirely lost during 
the " era of good feeling" introduced by Mr. Monroe. 
The party as a party split into fragments. Many still 
continued to adhere to their old principles, but the 
greater number henceforth eschewed them, and adopted, 
in whole or in part, those of the republican school. 

Long before the expiration of Mr. Monroe's second 
term, it was quite evident to every observing mind, 
that the federalists, as such, were scarcely to be taken 
into account so far as the question of his successor 
was concerned. None but a republican could be 
elected — that needed no demonstration. But among the 
republicans themselves, there was a great diversity of 
opinion. Six different candidates were in the first 
place proposed by their respective friends, each one of 
whom claimed to belong to the republican party. In 
the northern and eastern states John Quincy Adams 
was the favorite ; Henry Clay was the choice of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Missouri ; Andrew Jackson was the 
most popular in the south-west, and the southern states 
generally were divided between him, and William H. 
Crawford ; while the state of South Carolina presented 
the name of one of her most distinguished sons, Wil- 
liam Lowndes, and Pennsylvania that of another, 
Mr. Calhoun. 

The nomination of Mr. Calhoun was not anticipated 
by himself; neither was Mr. Lowndes aware of the 
kind wislies and intentions of his friends till his name 
was regularly proposed. Between the two there had 
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long existed a warm personal friendship, and as soon as 
Mr. Calhoun heard of his nomination, he called on Mr. 
Lowndes^ and assured him that it had been made with- 
out his procurement or solicitation, and that he should 
much regret to have the circumstance of their being 
opposing candidates produce any change in their private 
relations. His friendly feelings were cordially recipro- 
cated by Mr. Lowndes, and the canvass would un- 
doubtedly have proceeded to its close without impairing 
their mutual esteem, had not the untimely death of Mr. 
Lowades, in October, 1822, forever removed him from 
the political arena. The relations of Mr. Calhoun with 
all the other candidates, except Mr. Crawford, were like- 
wise friendly. In 1816, Mr. Calhoun had preferred Mr. 
Monroe to Mr. Crawford, and though opposed to the 
plan of holding a congressional caucus, he attended that 
which was held and supported the candidate whom he 
preferred. This occasioned some slight bitterness of 
feeling, which was heightened by the continued oppo- 
sition of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Crawford when the latter 
was a second time brought /orward, as the successor to 
Mr. Monroe. 

It is unnecessary, however, to recapitulate all the cir- 
cumstances attending the presidential election in 1824. 
The friends of Jackson, Adams, Clay, and Calhoun, who 
constituted a majority of the republican members of 
Congress, refused to go into a caucus, as is well known, 
whereupon the minority met and nominated Mr. Craw- 
ford. As between the other candidates, Mr. Calhoun 
preferred General Jackson ; and as it was likely that a 
warm contest would spring up between their respective 
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friends in Pennsylvania, the name of the fcMnner wai 
finally withdrawn in compliance with his wishes. 

Mr. Calhoun being no longer a candidate for the 
presidential office, he was instantly taken up by the 
friends of General Jackson and Mr. Adams as their 
candidate for the viee-presidency. He also received 
the support of a portion of the friends of Mr. Clay, for 
the same office. South Carolina gave her electoral 
vote to General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, and her 
members were unanimous in their preference of the 
former over Mr. Adams, the successful candidate, when 
the question came before the House of Representatives 
for their decision. Mr. Calhoun himself was chosen 
vice-president by the colleges, — he receiving one hun- 
dred and eighty- two of the two hundred and sixty-one 
electoral votes. 

On the 4th day of March, 1825, Mr. Calhoun took his 
seat in the Senate of the United States as its presiding 
officer. He left the war department, not as he found it, 
in confusion and disorder, but in every branch regulari- 
ty and order had been restored or introduced. The 
great energy and vigor of his mind, as well as the happy 
combination of his administrative talents, had been dis- 
played in its management ; and so apparent were the 
importance and appropriateness of the reforms which 
he had originated, that General Bernard, the chief of the 
Corps of Engineers while Mr. Calhoun was secretary 
of war, and a favorite otficer of Napoleon, often com- 
pared him to that great man. His course, too, was cal- 
culated to gain the respect, while he did not lose the 
esteem, of the officers of the army, for he did away en- 
tirely with the system of favoritism which had been 
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tolerated from mistaken notions of expediency, and 
left merit to make its own way, without unduly forcing 
it, or obstructing it by checks and restraints. 

As vice-president, the duties of Mr. Calhoun were 
limited and not often arduous. He always appeared in 
his seat early in the session and remained there till 
shortly before its close. He was prompt and punctual, 
regular in his attendance, and never remiss in his duties. 
He was simple yet dignified ; urbane and courteous ; 
careful himself to observe the rules of decorum, and to 
exact the same from others. He contributed a great 
deal to raise the dignity of the Senate and to elevate 
its character. It had been usual for senators when re- 
ferring to each other, and for the chair in putting ques- 
tions, to use the term " gentlemen." Mr. Calhoun sub- 
stituted for this the more appropriate and dignified term 
of "senators," which has ever since been preserved. 
He was never absent from his seat when a tie vote on 
any important question was anticipated. Occasions of 
this kind were not of frequent occurrence ; but one, in 
particular, deserves to be mentioned. When the tariff 
bill of 1828 was pending before the Senate, Mr. Calhoun 
was the republican candidate for vice-president on the 
same ticket with General Jackson, and as many of the 
friends of the latter in the northern states were favorable 
to the bill, it was feared that the supporters of Mr. 
Adams would, as an electioneering trick, so arrange 
matters in the Senate as to compel Mr. Calhoun to give 
the casting vote against the bill, in accordance with his 
well-known opinions. He was w^armly urged, there- 
fore, to leave his scat, in the event of a tie vote, be- 
cause, it was said, this would be in fact a defeat of the 
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bill, and he would avoid prejudicing the election of the 
republican candidates. But it was not in his nature to 
shrink tVoni any responsibility, — and the duty or power 
of giving the casting vote he regarded as one of great 
solemnity. It was one of the checks and balances de- 
vised bv the wisdom of the framers of the constitution, 
and he was the last man to underrate its importance. 
He informed his friends, therefore, that he could not 
consistently vacate his seat, but that they need have 
no fears in regard to the election of General Jackson, 
for, if he was obliged to give the casting vote against 
the billy as he certainly should do if the emergency con- 
templated by the constitution occurred, his name would 
be {Hromptly withdrawn from the ticket. This was not 
rendered necessary as the bill was passed by a majority 
vote, but Mr. Calhoun is none the less entitled to credit 
for resisting the temptations which would have allured 
him from the path of duty. 

Mr. Calhoun also signalized his term of service as 
vice-president by the stand he took in defence of the 
rights of the Senate against his own power. At the 
outset of his administration, Mr. Adams encountered 
a most violent opposition on the part of the friends of 
General Jackson, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, and a 
part of the former supporters of Mr. Clay. The 
Panama question, involving the principle contended 
for by the federalists during the discussions on Jay's 
treaty that the treaty-making power was supreme, pre- 
sented the first opportunity for the trial of strength 
in Congress. Party feeling was high, and^ the debates 
in both Houses were unusually animated. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, then a senator from Virginia, was extremely 
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Utter in his attacks upon the administration, and not 
OODteDlJng tiimseir — as he never could — with discussing 
the merits of the question at issue, he condemned the 
(polives of the president and the cabinet in Ihe strongest 
lenns, and denounced the Secretary of Slate, (Mr. Clay) 
Ut pai'ticular, for his agency in producing the election 
of Mr. Adams. 

The friends of the administration writhed under 

^ese attacks, but instead of retorting as they had been 

provoked to do. (hey censured the vice-president for 

BOt calling Mr. Randolph to order for words spoken in 

debate. Mr. Calhoun was opposed to the I'anainA 

m, ill loto, and to the federal doctrines maintained 

by the friends of Mr. Adams, but no motives of this 

kind influenced him in deciding that he did not possess 

ifae power to call to order. Ills decision was upheld 

fcy Mr. McLane, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Macon, Mr. 

""azewell and Mr. Tyler, though some of them were 

r opinion that tlie power ought to be given' to (lio 

'ic«- president, as was in fact afterward done. Hut 

[r. Adams himself entered the lists as his own cham- 

lion. and attacked the decision through the columrnof 

le NslionnI Intelligencer over the signature of Patrick 

[enry. Mr. Calhoun replied over the sigualure of 

toslow in two numbers, both of which were replete 

rilh sound argumeuls and convincing illustrations, 

nd. taken logelhcr, constituted a complete justiticatioa 

r his course. 

As Mr. Calhoun was opposed to the PanamA mission, 
» lie did not jegard with favor the other leading meas- 
rea of the administration of Mr. Adams — a high tariff 
r proteclion and a general system of improvements. 
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The mission question having been settled, the '' Ameri- 
can System," of which the protective tariflf and in- 
ternal improvement system were features, in one or 
other of its phases, was agitated during the whole term 
of Mr. Adams ; nor was it even temporarily disposed 
of till the Maysville veto, and the passage of the com- 
promise act. 

Mr. Calhoun was reelected vice-president in 1828, 
as the republican candidate on the same ticket with 
General Jackson. His opponent was Richard Rush 
of Pennyslvania, who received only eighty-three of the 
electoral votes while more than double that number 
were given to Mr. Calhoun. The republican friends 
of Mr. Crawford in Georgia, however, supported Wil- 
liam Smith of South Carolina, and gave him the vote 
of the state. 

While Mr. Calhoun filled the office of vice-president 
he had abundant leisure for study and reflection, with- 
out encroaching on the time necessarily devoted to bis 
duties. His opinions upon the theory of the govern- 
ment, tlie true construction of the constitution, and 
political questions generally, underwent a thorough 
examination and revi;sion, and, with the exception of 
some slight changes or modifications subsequently made, 
were now fully matured. In regard to the tarifif, he 
came to the conclusion that the general government 
had no power to collect any more revenue than was 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the government 
economically administered, and that in anticipation of 
the payment of the public debt there ought to be a 
gradual reduction of the duties to the revenue standard. 
Having come to this conclusion, he was then led to 
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consider what remedy was provided, in case the op- 
posite doctrines prevailed, as he had but too much 
reason to fear they would. These can be expressed 
in no better manner than in the language of his address 
to the people of South Carolina dated at Fort Hill, 
July 26th, 1831, which is here subjoined : 

ADDRESS TO. THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Tbe qnestioo of the relation which the States and General Qorem- 
meot bear to eai^h other is not one of recKnt origin. From the oom- 
mencement of our system, it has divided public sentiment Even in 
the CooTention, while the Constitution was struggling into existence, 
tliere were two parties as to what this relation should be, whose differ- 
ent ■entiments constituted no small impediment in forming that instru- 
ment After the General Government went into operation, experience 
soon proved that the question had not terminated with the labors of 
the Convention. The great struggle tliat preceded the political revolu- 
tion of 1801, which brought Mr. Jefferson into power, turned essential! j 
on it and the doctrines and arguments on both sides were embodied and 
Mf sustained : on the one, in the Virginia and Kentucky Reeolutions, 
ana the Report to the Virginia Legislature ; and on the other, in the 
replies of tlie Legislature of Massachusetts and some of the other 
etatee. These resolutions and this report, with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania about the same time (particularly in the 
cue of Cobbctt delivered by Chief-justice M'Kcan, and concurred in 
by the whole bench), contain what 1 believe to be the true doctrine on 
thii important subject I refer to them in order to avoid the necessity 
of presenting my views, with the reasons in support of them, in detaiL 

Aa my object is simply to state my opinions, I might pause with 
this reference to documents that so fully and ably state all the points 
Iflunediately connected with this deeply-important subject; but aa 
there are many who may not have the opportunity or leisure to refer 
to them, and as it is possible, however clear they may be, that differ- 
ent persons may place different interpretations on their meaning, I 
wiU, in order that my sentiments may be fully known, and to avoid all 
•mbigoity, proceed ip atate summarily the doctrines which I conceive 
tibqr«ahraeiL 
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The grcAt and leading principle is, that the General Govemmeiit 
emanated from the people of the several states, forming distinct politi- 
cal communities, and acting in their separate and sovereign capacttj, 
and not from all of the people forming one aggregate political com- 
munity; that the Constitution of the United States is, in fact, a com- 
pact, to whicli each state is a party, in the character already described ; 
and that several states, or parties, have a right to judge of its infrac- 
tions ; and in ca^e of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
power not delegated, tliey liave tliu rights in the last resort, to use the 
language of tlie Virginia Resolutions, ** to inUrpme for orreMting the 
progress of the evil^ and for maintainingt vnriiin their respective limits^ 
the authorities, rights^ and liberties appertaining to IhemT This right 
of interposition, thus solemnly asserted by the State of Virginia, be it 
called what it may — State-right, veto, nullification, or by any other 
name — I conceive to l)e the fundamental principle of our system, rest- 
ing on facts historically as certain as our revolution itself, and deduc- 
tions as simple and demonfttrative as that of any political cnr moral 
truth whatever ; and I firmly believe that on its recc^ition depend 
the stability and safety of our ix)litic;il in»titution<i. 

I am not ignorant tliat those opposed to the doctrine liavo always, 
now and formerly, regarded it in a very different light, as anarchical 
and revolutionary. Could I believe sucli, in fact, to \ye its tendency, 
to me it would be no recommendation. I yield to none, I tnut, in a 
deep and sincere attachment to our political institutions and the union 
of these stateA. I never breathed an opposite f^entiment ; but, on the 
contrary, I have ever considered thorn the great instruments of pre- 
serving our lilHTty, and promoting the happinir^s of ourselves and our 
posterity ; and next to these 1 have ever held ihem mo!*t dear. Nearly 
luilf my life has been po-ssod in the service of the Union, and whatever 
public reputation I liuve acquired is indissolubly identified witli it 
To be too national ha."*, indeed, Ix-en considered by many, eren of my 
friends, to be my great e-t political fault ^Vith these strong feelings 
of attachment, I liave examined, with the utmost care, the bearing of 
the doctrine in question ; and, so far from anarchical or revolutionary, 
i Holenmly believe it to be the only solid foundation of our system, and 
of the Uni(»n itself; und that the opp)site doctrine, which denies to 
the states the right of protecting their reserved powers, and which 
would vest in the General Government (it matters not through "what 
deparimcut) the right of deteniiimiig, exclusively and finally, tho 
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powert dekgited to it, is incompatible with the sovereigntj of the 
■tatea, and of the Oonstitution itself^ considered as the basis of a 
Federal Union. As strong as this Uinguage is, it is not stronger than 
that used by the illustrious Jefferson, who said to give to the General 
GoTemmeot the final and ezdusiye right to judge of its powers, is to 
make ** iU diteretion, and not the Conttitution, the meaeure of its powers ;" 
and that, ** tit ail eaaeM of compact between parties having no common 
jttJge, each party has an equal right tojttdgefor itself as well of the in- 
fraeiion as of the mode and me€uure of redress" Language cannot be 
more explicit^ nor ita bigher authority be adduced. 

That different opinions are entertained on this subject, I consider but 
aa an additional evidence of the g^eat diversity of the human intellect 
Had not able, experienced, and patriotic individuals, for whom I have 
the highest respect^ taken different views, I would have thought the 
ri|^t too clear to admit of doubt ; but I am taught by this, as well as 
faj many similar instances, to treat with deference opinions differing 
from my own. The error may. possibly, be with me ; but if so, I can 
cnlj my that, after the most mature and conscientious examination, I 
have not been able to detect it But, with all proper deference, 1 must 
think that theirs is the error who deny what seems to be an essential 
attribnte of the conceded sovereignty of the states, and who attribute 
to the General Government a right utterly incompatible with what all 
acknowledge to be its limited and restricted character : an error origi- 
natiog principully, as I must think, in not duly reflecting on the nature 
of our institution^ and on what constitutes the ouly rational object of 
all political oon^^titutiona. 

It has been well said by one of the most sagacious men of antiquity, 
thai the object of a constitution is to restrain the government^ as thai 
eflaws is to restrain individuals. The remark is correct; nor ip it less 
true where the government is vested in a majority than where it is in 
a single or a few individuals — in a republic, than a monarchy or aristoc- 
racy. No one can have a higher respect for the maxim that the ma- 
jority ought to govern than I have, taken in its proper sense, subject 
to the restrictions imposed by the Constitution, and confined to snb- 
jaets in which every portion of the community have similar interests ; 
but it it a great error to suppose, as many do, that the right of a ma- 
jority to govern is a natural and not a conventional right aimI therefore 
•faKlate and onlimited. By nature every individual has the right to 
f0Vim himadf ; and goTemmenta, whether founded on majorities or 
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minoritiee, mutt derive their right from the tmmi, expreieed er im 
plied, of the governed, and be subject to each limitatioiis as thej umy 
impose. Where the interests are the same, that is, irhere the lawi 
that may benefit one will benefit all, or the reverse, it is just and propa 
to place them under tlie control of the majority ; bat where they an 
dissimilar, so that the law that may benefit one portion mMj be nun 
ous to another, it would be, on the contrary, unjust and absurd to sub 
ject them to its will ; and such I cooceiTe to be the theory on whidi 
our Constitution rests. 

That such dissimilarity of interests may exists it is imposuble to 
doubt They are to be found in every community, in a greater or less 
degree, however small or homogeneous, and they oonsUtute every- 
where the great difficulty of forming and preserving free institutkoa 
To guard against the unequal action of the laws, when applied to dis- 
similar and opposing interests, is, in fact, what nuunly renders a con- 
stitution indispemiable ; to overlook which, in reasoning on our Consti- 
tution, would bo to omit the principal clement by which to determine 
its character. Were there no contrariety of interests, nothing would 
be more simple and easy than to fonn and preserve free institutions. 
The right of suffrage alone would be a sufficient guarantee. It is the 
conflict of opposing interests wliich renders it the most difficult work 
of man. 

Where tlie diversity of interests exists in separate and distinct 
classes of the oonmiunity, as is the case in England, and was formerly 
the case in Sparta, Rome, and most of the free states of antiquity, the 
rational constitutional provision is tliat each should be represented in 
the government, as a separate estate, with a distinct voice, and a nega- 
tive on the acts of its co-estatc9, in order to clieck their encroachments. 
In Elngland the Constitution has assumed expressly tliis form, while 
in the governments of Sparta and Rome the same thing was effected 
under different, but not much less efficacious forms. The perfection of 
their organization, in this particular, was tliat which gave to the consti- 
tutions of tliese renowned states all their celebrity, which secured their 
liberty for so many centuries, and raised them to so g^eat a height of 
power and prosperity. Indued, a constitutional provision giving to the 
great and se]>aratc interests of the community the right of self-proteo- 
tion. must appear, to those who will duly reflect on tlie subject, not leas 
g^^jitii) to the preservation of liberty than the right of suffi'age itselC 
^Wt, m &cti have a common object^ to effect which the one is at 
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Mry M tlM other to aeeure mpoiutit/tfy : that it, tkat thote who make 
mmd oweMfo the Imn thauld be aceoutUabU to thoee on whom the lawe in 
rtalit^ operate — the only ootid and durable foundation of liberty. If, 
without the right of raflhige, our rulers would opfiress ua, so, without 
the right of self-protectioii, the major would equally oppress the minor 
inleresta of the community, lihe absence of the former would make 
the governed the slares of the rulerii and of the latter, the feebler in- 
terests, the Tictim of the stronger. 

Happily lor us, we ha^e no artificial and separate classes of society. 
We have wisely e:iqploded all such distinctions ; but we are not, on that 
acooont, exempt from all contrariety of interests, as the present dis- 
tracted and dangerous condition of our country, unfortunately, but too 
deaiiy proTcs. With us they are almost exdusively geographical, result- 
ing mainly from diflferenoe of climate, soil, situation, industry, and produc- 
tioD, but are not, therefore, leas necessary to be protected by an ade- 
quate oonstitotional |»iovision than where the distinct interests exist in 
•eparate cisiees. The necessity is, in truth, greater, as such separate 
and dissimilar geographical interests are more liable to come into con- 
fliet» and more dangerous, when in that state, than those of any other 
dee c r i ption : so much so^ that oure i* the firtt instance on record where 
ikejf ha»e not formed, in an extenaive territory, eeparate and indepen- 
dent eonmiunities, or tubbed the whole to deepotic away. That sudi 
may not be our unhappy fate also, must be the sincere prayer of every 
lover of his country. 

80 numerous and diversified are the interests of our country, that 
they could not be fairly represented in a single government, organized 
•o as to give to eadi great and leading interest a separate and distinct 
Toioe, as in governments to which I have referred. A plan was 
adopted better suited to our situation, but perfectly novel in its diar- 
aetor. The powers of the government were divided, not as heretofore, 
in reference to claasee, but geographically. One General Qovemment 
was formed for the whole, to which was delegated all the powers sup- 
posed to be necessary to regulate the interests common to all the 
states, leaving others subject to the separate control of the states, being, 
from their local and peculiar character, such that they could not be 
•ntject to the will of a majority of the whole Union, without the cer- 
tain hazard of injustice and oppresdon. It was thus that the mterests 
of the whole were subjected, as they ought to be, to the will of the 
wholes while the pecoiiar and local hiterests were left under the coa- 
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trol of the vtates flepAntely, to whoie cortody only they eould be tMj 
confided. This distributkn of power, tettled solemnly by a oonstitif 
tional compact, to whicli all the states are parties, oonstitates the 
peculiar character and exceUenoe gf our political aystem. It b tmlj 
and emphatically Ameriean,ititkoui example or paraiM. 

To realize its perfection, we must Tiew the Greneral GorenmieDt and 
those of tlie states as a whole, eadi in its proper sphere independent; 
each perfi'ctly adapted to its respecii^e objects; the states acting sepa- 
rately, representing and protecting the local and peculiar intereits; 
acting jointly through one General OoTemment, with the weight re- 
spectively assigned to each by the Constitution, representing and pro- 
tecting the interest of the whole, and thus perfecting, by an admirable 
but simple arrangement, the g^reat principle of representation and 
responsibility, without which no goTemment can be free or just To 
preserve this sacred distribution as originally settled, by coercing eadi 
to move in its prescribed orb, is the great and difficult proUem, on the 
solution of wliich the duration of our Constitution, of our Union, and, 
in all probability, our liberty depends. How b thb to be effected t 

Tlie question i» new when applied to our peculiar political organisa- 
tion, where tlie separate and conflicting interests of society are repre- 
sented by distinct but connected governments ; but it is, in reality, an 
old question under a new form, long since perfectly solved. Whenever 
separate and dissimilar interests have been separately represented in 
any government ; whenever the sovereign power has been divided in its 
exercUc, the experience and wisdom of ages hare devised but one mode 
by which such political organization can be preserved — the mode adopt- 
ed in England, and by all governments, ancient and modem, blessed 
with constitutions deserving to be called |rec — ^to give to each oo-estate 
the right to judge of its powers, with a negative or veto on the acts of 
the others, in order to protect against encroachments the interests it 
particularly represents: a principle which all of our CoDstitntiom 
recognize in the distribution of power among their respective depart- 
ments, as essential to maintain the independence of each, but which to 
all who will duly reflect on the subject, must appear far more essential, 
for the same object, in that great and fundamental distribution of powen 
between the General and State Governments. So essential b the prin- 
ciple, that to withhold the right from either, where the sovereign power 
b divided, is, in fact, to annul the divinan itself, and to cfmtolidaU in 
the one left in the exclusive possession of the right all powen of gorvn 
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nMDi ; for it is ool poasible to distiDgiiiah, practically, between a gorern- 
meiit haTing all power, and one haying the right to take what powers 
it pleaaec Nor does it in the least vary the principle, whether the 
distributioQ of power be between co-estates, as in EngUnd, or between 
distinctly organised but connected governments, as with us. The rea- 
■OD is the same in both cases, while the necessity is gpreater in our case, 
M the danger of conflict is greater where the interests of a society are 
divided geographically than in any other, as has already been shown. 

These truths do seem to me to be incontrovertible ; and I am at a 
loss to understand how any one, who has maturely reflected on the na- 
ture of our institutions, or who has read history or studied the principles 
of free government to any purpose, can call them in question. The ex- 
planation must, it appears to me, be sought in the fact that in every free 
■tate there are those who look more to the necessity of maintaining 
power than guarding against its abuses. I do not intend reproach, but 
■imply to state a fact apparently necessary to explain tlie contrariety 
of opinions among the intelligent, where the abstract consideration of the 

ibject would seem scarcely to admit of doubt If such be the true 
I must think the fear of weakening the government too much in 
this case to be in a great measure unfounded, or, at least, that the dan- 
ger is much less from tliat than the opposite side. I do not deny that a 
power of so high a nature may be abused by a state, but when I reflect 
tliat the states unanimously called the General Oovemment into exist- 
ooee with all its powers, which they freely delegated on their part, 
under the conviction Aat their common peace, safety, and prosperity 
required it ; that they are bound together by a common origin, and the 
reoollection of common suffering and oonmion triumph in the great and 
qilendid achievement of their independence ; and that the strongest 
leelings of our nature, and among them the love of national power and 
distinction, are on the side of the Union, it does seem to mo that the 
liaar which would strip the states of their sovereignty, and degrade them, 
in (act, to mere dei>endent corporations, lest tliey should abuse a right in- 
dispensable to the peaceable protection of those interests which they 
reserved under their own peculiar guardianship when they created the 
General Government, is unnatural and unreasonable. If those who 
Toluntarily created the system cannot be trusted to preserve it, who 
cant 

So far from extreme danger, I hold that there never was a free state 
in vhieh this great oonservative principle, indispensable to all, was ever 
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ru^L^y ',^jdgfd. la others, when the eo eetofw repreMBtinp the db- 

....4«ix ^hi cijoiiicuiij^ intoreflta of the oommanitr cuae mto oootactythe 

... a.;orua::vt* vad compromise, Bubmiarion, or force. Kot so in onrib 

-iM/i^j -Jilt «.f eueral Government and a state oome nto eocflict ve have 

.4 ..i^ucr rcuitsiiy ; the power whirh called the General GoTemment into 

kifLeiiLf. ^iii«:h |i;uve it all its authority, and can enlar^, contract, or 

.wuti>ii .L3 TMWfM at its plca.«iire, may be inroked. The states them* 

>^.v«:a iLuiv Iw appealed to^ three fourths of which, in bet. lorm a power 

«uuee uecrtf«r4 are tlie Constitution itself, and whose Toiceean silence all 

^laCuuLeuL. I1te utmost extent, then, of the power iss that a state act- 

tiff ill :C« <4overei<;ii capacity, as one of the parties to the coostitutionil 

.-ijuipuct. iiiiky compel the (ri»rernmcnt, created by that compact, to sob* 

:i4it a (|ueMiuii toucliinj^ its infraction to the parties who created it ; to 

i.uitL liic sup|Ki:«i*il dtingers of which it is proposed to resort to the 

luvil, the huuurdous aikI, I mu^^t add, (ktal project of ^viog; to the 

liviK-ral iiviveriuiu'iit tbo sole and final right of interpreting the Consti- 

.uijou. Uicrtrby rovoptin^ the whole .system, making that instrument the 

v.i«j.Kurc ol'iis will instead of a rule of action impressed on it at its 

ictiLivtu. aiid amiihilatimr. in £ict, the authority which imposed It, and 

\\jLii N^hicU iho if^vornmcnt itiiself fieri ves its existence. 

I hai >uch wouUl U' the result, were the right in question rested in 
.10 Icb^LNlaiivo or vxcoutive branch of the government, is conceded by 
>.i. No K'lw hta Ixvn so hardy as to assert tliat Congress or the Presi- 
.^■*•» . .:^hi to have tlK« ri;;bt, or deny that, if vested finally and ezdn- 
. < « V !t ^-.ihvT. the cvinjkHiuonces which I liaTie stated would necessari- 
N - '..o >t 1^/. it<» adv^K'ates have been reconciled to tlie doctrine, on the 

4 1 ^ «-a liut thore b one de|tartment of the General Government 

■■^1, v\4i -Is fK-culiar organization, affords an indejiendent tribunsl 
. . . ^^ : «. .i.vii ilu' ^o>crimiont may exercise the high authority which is 
i vva-uioru'ivui. with perfect safety to alL 
. ..>^, '.o u w ill my attAchment to the judiciary department 
.i ..>le oi itH imj)ortance, and would maintain it to the fullest 

« ';iii>iial {M)wers and independence; but it is imposci- 

X . ■^. lo ih;it ii WAS ever intended by the Constitution that 

!k ;vwer in question, or that it is com|)etont to doso; 

.\.. : \ki>aUl be a safe depositary of the power. 

. .■>. :>...«'. iiiul not political, and arc expressly confined 

•V'' -ill ca«f« in law and equity arising under this 

^'iw Vnited States, and the treaties made* or 
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vludi dall be made, under its antboritj ;" and which I hare high au- 
thority in aaMrting excludes political questions, and comprehends those 
only where there are parties amenable to the process of the court* 
Nor is its incompetency- less clear than its want of constitutional authori- 
ty. There may be many, and the most dangerous infractions on the 
part of Congress, of whicli, it is conceded by all, the court, as a judicial 
tribonal, cannot, from its nature, take cognizance. The tariff itself is a 
•trong case in point ; and the reason applies equally to all othert wfiere 
Congret* pervtrta a pawtr/rotn an object inteneUd to one not intended, 
ik§ moat intidioua and dangeroua of all inf Tactions ; and which may be 
agiended to, all its pouters, more especially to the taxing and appropria- 
ting. But supposing it competent to take cognizance of all infractions 
of eT«ry description, the insuperable objection still remains, that it would 
not be a safe tribunal to exercise the power in question. 

It b a unircrsal and fundamental political principle, that the power 
to protect can safely be confided only to those interested in protecting, 
or their responsible agents — a maxim not less true in private than in 
public aflbirs. The danger in our system is, that the General Govem- 
ment, which represents the interests of the whole, may encroach on the 
■tates^ which represents the peculiar and local interests, or that the 
Ifttter may encroarh on the former. 

In examining this point, we ought not to forget that the government, 
throu^ all its departments, judicial as well as others, is administered 
fay delegated and responsible agents ; and that the power which really 
eantrols, ultimately,aUik$ movements, is not in the agents, but those who 
aUet or appoint them, to understand, then, its real character, and what 
would be the action of the system in any sopposable case, we must 
raise our view from the mere agents to this high controlling power, 
whidi finally impels every movement of the machine. By doing so, we 
flball find all under the control of the will of a majority, oompotmded of 
the majority of the states, taken as corporate bodies, and the majority 
of the people of the states, estimated in federal numbers. These, united, 
eoostitute the real and final power which impels and directs the move- 
ments of the General Government The majority of the states elect 
the majority of the Senate ; of the people of the states, that of the 
Hoose of Representatives; the two united, the President; and the 
Preudent and a majority of the Senate appoint the judges : a znajority 

* I rtfer to the saihority of Chtef'JiaUce Msrshsll, In the esss of Jooathaa Boh- 
1 have Bol bssa abto io nAr to the spsaeh, sad spsak flrcm mismorj, 

8 
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of whom. Mid a majoritr of the SenAte and Hoom^ with the Proridwiti 
really exercue all the powers of the goTcnunoit, with the exeeptioD 
of the cases where the Cocutitntion reqairea a greater number than i 
majwity. The judges are, in £tct, as truly the judicial r c p r escntatirei 
of this united majority, as tlie majority of Congress itself, or the Plreii- 
dotit, is its legislative or executire representatire ; and to confide the 
jMiwvr to tlie judiciary to determine finally and oooclusiTely what 
iMiwtTH are delegated and what reserred, would be, in reality, to confide 
it tt> the majority, whose agents they are, and by whom they can be 
ci>ntrulled in various ways ; and, of course, to subject (against the lunda- 
iiiiMitul principle of our system and all sound political reasoning) the 
rtMorvcd ]>owcr8 of the states, with all the local and peculiar interests 
thi'v woro iiitondiid to protect, to the will of the very majority against 
which the protiHstion was intended. Nor will the tenure by which the 
juii^Ofi liold their office, however valuable the provision in many other 
ics}Mvt!t, luatorially vary tho case. Its- highest possible effect would be 
to tftiMrJ^ and not jinally to resitt the will of a dominant majority. 

\\\\\ it is um'Khm to multiply argumeuts. Were it possible that rea- 
iH»u could M»ttlo a quoAtiiin where the passions and interests of men are 
«>^uvrn«sl, this |H)int would have been \on^ since settled forever by 
tho Siato of Virginia. II10 reiK>rt of her Legi^ature, to which I have 
alu'adv rofonv^l, has really, in my opinion, placed it beyond contro- 
\ or>\ . Sjvaking iu roforence to this subject, it says : *' It has been 
«'V;iviotr' ^to tiu' right of a state to Interpol for the protection of her 
I <'M*i \ i>l ri,i:hi>> "that tliti judicial authority ia^ to be regarded as the 
i^Oo oxiH^tor of tho Constitution. On this o^oction it might be ob- 
MTv<sl. tir^t. iliat there niny be instances of usurped powers which the 
f^truH of tho CVuLstitutiun could never draw within the control of the 
jutlioial tiojvirtniont ; secondly, tliat, if tlic dcci»ion of tho judiciary be 
raiKsl aliovo the sovereign {Mirties of the Constitution, the decudous of 
tW othor deixirtmeuts not carried by the forms of the Constitution 
U'foro tJio judiciary, must be equally authoritative and final with the 
dtviNitm of tliot 4loi)artinent But the proper answer to the objtKtion 
ilk that tho rosoluti(»u of tlic Qenerul Assembly relates to those great 
aiKi oxtraordinary cases in whieli all the forms of the Constitution may 
l^nv iiiol!^>ctual against infractions dangeroas to the essential rights 
of tlio )>artios to it Tlie resolution supposes that dangerous powers, 
mH doli*gated, may not only be usurped and executed by the other 
deparUnente, bat that tho judicial department may also exercise or 
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Miction daogeraoi powen, bejcnd the gnat of the OoortJUitiaa, mi, 
CMMqnoitlj, that the nltimste ri^t of the putiei to the OonttitatioD 
to jndgs whether the oompkct hu been dingeroiulj TioUted, must ex- 
ttad to nolatione bj ooe delegated aathoriCf , u well u bj enother — 
by the jodidarj, ■■ well ■■ bj the ezeentiTe or legiilatiTe." 

Agaiuct theae ooDcloaiTe argomeDta. aa they aeem to me, it ii ob- 
jaeted that, if coe of the partiei b»« the right to judge of iofractioiu 
«( the CoMtitatioD, so baa the other ; and' that, coDgaqoeotlj, in caaea 
of eenleiled powera between a atate and the Oeneral Government, 
— ctt wonld hare a ri^t to m«int«it^ ita opinion, aa ia the aie when 
MfNaign powera differ in the conatmctioo of treatiea or oompacta, and 
UmI, of ooorae, it would ooom to be a mere queitioa of force. The 
OToriaiii'tlie awomption that the Oeneral OoTennnent ia a part j to 
tbe OMUrtitatianBl MmpacL The atatee, aa baa been ghowo, fanned the 
compaiet, acting aa wvereign and independent commututieci. The Oeo- 
•nl Ooremment ia but ita creature ; and though, in realitj, a govem- 
nient, with «U the rigbta and aathoritj which beloi^ to any other gor- 
•mioeat, vitbin the orbit of ita powers, it ia, nevertheleaa, a goremment 
■mafia ting from a cconpact between aovereigna, and partaking, in ita 
nnture and oliject, of the character of a joint commiffiion, appointed to 
■nperintend and admioiater the iotereata in which all are jointly eoo- 
oetned, bat haTing, bejood ita proper sphere, do more power than if it 
£d not exist To denj this would be to deny the meet inoonteetable 
facta and the de*r«at condoaioDa ; while to aeknowledge its troth is to 
deatroy utterly the objaclion that the appeal would be t« force, in the 
caae auppoaed. For, if each party haa a right to judge, then, under 
oar aystem of government, the final cognisuice of a queatioD of con- 
taaled power would be in the atatee, and not in the Oeneral Oovem- 
meiiL It wonld be the du^ of the latter, aa in all similar caaea of a 
«0Dteat between cae or nwre of the principals and a jwnt commisNon 
t€ tgtacy, to refer the contest to the principals tbemaelTea. Such are 
tbe pUio dictates of both reason and analogy. On no sound jwinciplo 
CMi the ageats have a right to Sq«] cognixance, as against the princi- 
p«U, moch loa to nie force against them to mainlsin their conatrudion 
of tb^ powera. Such a right would be moiutroua, and haa nerer, 
bcralobire, been claimed in umilar cases. 

That the doctrine ia applicable to the case of a contested power be- 
tween the stalea and the Oeneral Oovenunent, ve have the authority 
not miy of reuoo and analogy, bnt of the dialii^niihed ttfitinff""" 
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alreadj referred ta Mr. Jeffemoo, at a late period of his 1U«» aftv 
long experience and mature reflection, mj% " With reqwct to our Stalt 
and Federal Governments, I do not think their relations are correcClj 
underBtood bj foreigners. Thej Buppoie the former are Mibordineta 
to the latter. This is not the case. They are coordinate departments 
of one simple and integral whola But you may ask. If the two de- 
partments should claim each the same subject of power, where is the 
umpire to decide between them t In cases of little urgency or im- 
portance, the prudence of both parties will keep them aloof from the 
questionable ground ; but, if it can neither be aroided nor compro* 
mised, a convention of the states must be called to ascribe the doubtful 
power to that department which they may think best" It is thus that 
our Constitution, by authorizing amendments, and by prescribing the 
authority and mode of making them, has, by a simple oontrivanoe, with 
its diaracteristic wisdom, provided a power which, in the last resort, 
iupcrscdes effectually the necessity, and even the pretext for force: a 
oower to which none can fairly object ; with which the interests of sU 
&re safe ; whidi can definitively close all controversies in the only 
effectual mode, by freeing the compact of every defect and uncertainty, 
by an amendment of the instrument itsell It is impossible for human 
wisdom, in a system like ours, to devise another mode which shall be 
safe and effectual, and, at the same time, consistent with what are the 
relations and acknowledged powers of the two great departments of 
our government It gives a beauty and security peculiar to our system, 
w)iicli, if duly appreciated, will transmit its blessings to the remotest 
generations ; but, if not, our splendid anticipations of the future will 
prove but an empty dream. Stripped of all its covering, the naked 
question is, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated government ; a 
constitutional or absolute one ; a government resting ultimately on the 
solid basis of the sovereignty of the states or on the unrestrained will 
of a majority; a form of government, as in all other unlimited ones, 
in which injustice, and violence, and force must finally prevail Lei U 
neper be forgotten that, where the majority rules vithout rettrietion, tk$ 
minority is the subject ; and that, if we should absurdly attribute to 
the former the exclusive right of construing the Constitution, there 
would be, in fact, between tlie sovereign and subject, under such a gov- 
ernment, no constitution, or, at least, nothing deserving the name, or 
serving the legitimate object of so sacred an instrument" 
How the states are to exercise (his high power of interposition, 
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vUA caaaStatm to ewtntuil a portiiHi of Ihcdr reserved rights that it 
ef o l 1( Mtf a t t d wthmU a* mfira ntrmin' o/" f A«r lottrtignly, ud 
ooDTcrtiDg oar (j«t«tii from a f*imd into a afluoJidatal g;ovenim«Dt, 
k k qneatioa that the itata 0DI7 ara competeat to determine. The 
MXmiaiitB wUdi proTO Oiat they poMeu Ibe pover, eqiull; pn>«e that 
thay are, in the Uoguageof Jefienni,''lA( nghtful judget 0/ the mod* 
«iW MMtar* o^ reJmt." But the spirit of fbrbearuiw, m ««U as (he 
nalnre of the ri^t itael( ibrbtds a reoeuraa to it, except id caaet of 
tkogoooi infractions of the CouatittitiDD ; aitd then only in the kat 
iMort, when all leasooahle hope of relisf fnfox the ordinary aelloQ of 
tke gOTmuDMit has fiuled ; wbeo, if the right to interpoee did not 
■nt, the altematire voold bo tuhniission and oppressioa on one ude, 
«r rMJslauui bj fnee on the other. That our system should aSotd, in 
iadt extreme casta, an intermediate point bel«e«a Uiew dire altenM- 
tirciibf which the govemmeot maybe brought tn a pause, and thereby 
■I iDtcrral obtained to compromise diSereoceaiOr, if imprscticable, be 
coMpdlad to submit thequestiontoacooatitutiooal adjustment, through 
an ^ipeal to the states themselves, is an evidence of its high wisdom : 
an element not, aa is supposed by some, of wealmesa. but of strength ; 
Dot of aoarchy or revolution, but of peace and safety. At gattral 
neofniiioH itoHid 0/ ilt/f, in a great meamre, if not tdtogethrr, ttiptr- 
mdi th* luetttilji 0/ ill txerate, Ay inpretang on ttu tnoiHmatU of Iki 
yseri'iiwmt that moJeratiiM and Jmtlict M eitfntial to harmony and 
fMti, IH a country of tuck wul txtent and dittrtity of inierttti oi ours ; 
and would, if emtroveny should come, turn the resentment of the 
aggrieved from the system to those who had abused its powers (a 
pnait all-impurtanl), and cause thsm to seek redress, not j» rttntiUion 
or attrtkroiB, hut in rtfarmaliom. It is, in (act, properly understood, 
» wuMiliitr, vAflv (Ac oJtmutiM mnJd be forte, tending to prereni, and, 
iflliatfaiU. to torreet peauaUy the abenaliom to vhith all tytemt 
art liaile, and tehiek, if permitUd to aeeumulal* mthout corrtetion, 
mmljhallg end in a ijeneral eatailrophi, 

I have DOW said what I iuteoded ia reference to the abstract queatjon 
of the relatioo of the states to the Qeneral ODvernment, and would 
b«r« coooluda, did I not beheve that a mere general slatemeol on aa 
abetract question, without including that which may have caused ita 
Station, would be oocuidered by many imperfeet and uiustislactory. 
Feelii^ that such would be juitlj the case, I am compelled, reluctantly, 
to Idoek w tlw tari^ an br, at laaa^ aa maj ba naeasMry to lUurtnM 
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the opinions which I have olreadj adTUioed. Anzioos, hoveTer, to 
intruile at little as poMiible on the public attention, I will be as brief u 
poMible ; and with that view will, as Cor aa may be oonsiitent with my 
object, avoid all debatable topics. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in relation to the principle, 
or the effi.>ct on the productive industry of the country, of the present, 
or any other tariif of protection, there are certain political oonse- 
queiiccd flowing from the present which none can doubt, and all mmt 
deplore. It would In* in vain to attempt to conceal, that it has divided 
the country into two great geographical divisions, and arrayed them 
against each other, in opinion at leasts if not interests also, on some of 
tlie most vital of political subjects— on its finance, its commerce, and 
its industry — subjects calculated, above all others, in time of peace, to 
produce excitement, and in relation to which tlie tariff has placed the 
sections in question in deep and dangerous conflict If there be any 
point on which the (I was going to say, southern section, but to avoid 
as fkr as poii^ibh'. the painful feelings such discusfiions are calculated to 
excite, I ^hall say) weaker of the two sections is unanimou% it is tlut 
its projiperity depends, in a g^eat measure, on free trade, light taxes, 
economical, and, as fur as possible, equal disbursements of the public 
revenue, and unshackled indufttry, leaving them to pursue whatever 
may appear most advantageous to their interests. From the Potomac 
to the ^[ississippi, there are few, indeed, however divided on other 
points, who would not, if dependent on their volition, and if they re- 
garded the hiterest of their particular section only, remove from com- 
merce and industry every shackle, reduce the revenue to the lowest 
]x>int that the wants of the government fairly required, and restrict 
the appropriations to tlie most mo<lerate scale con<«istent with the 
peace, the security, and the engagements of the public ; and who do 
not believe tliat the opposite system is calculated to throw on them an 
imequal burden, to repress their prosperity, and to encroacli on their 
enjoyment. 

On all these deeply-important measures, the opposite opinion pre- 
vaUs, if not witli equal unanimity, with at least a greatly preponderat- 
ing majority, in the other and stronger section ; so much so, that no 
two distinct nations ever entertained more opposite views of policy 
tlian these two sections do on all the importiuit points to which I have 
referred. Nor is it less certain that this unhappy conflict, flowing 
directly from the tariff, has extended itself to the halls of legisla- 
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tiao, toA hw canrerted the deUbeniioin of Coagrtm bto »n uiaiia] 
•trnggle betlreni the two •ections ; the stronger to maintain and ia- 
creaM the luperiority it has ilreadj aoqmred. and the other to throw 
ott or Himiniiji its burdens : a itroggle in which all the noble and gen- 
•rooa fseliogi of patriotuin are gradually snbaiding into aectional and 
Ml£ah altaGhmeats.* Hot has the el&ct of thii dangerous conflict 
ended here. It has not only dirided the two sections on the important 
point alreadj stated, but on the deeper and more dangerous questiona, 
the DoostitutioiaLtj of a protectiT« tariS and the general principles 
mad thoorj of the Conatitlltkiu itself: the stronger, in order to main- 
tain their superioritj, giring a eotwtruetiDa to the iostntinent which 
tbe other belieres would eonrert the Qeneral Ooiemment into a cod- 
•alidated, irresponsible gorerament, with the total destruction of lib- 
■rtj'; and tba weaker, seeing no hope uf relief with such assumption 
of powers, turning ils ej.e to the reserved sorereignty of the states, as 
Bm odIj refuge from oppre^on. I tihiiU not extend these remarks, aa 
I ni^t, bj showing that, white the effect of the sygleni of protection 
vaarajudlf alienating one section, it wu not loss rapidly, by ila neces- 
swy operatioi, diatraeting and comipting the other ; and, between the 
two, suttjecting the adminintrattoD to violent and sudden changes, 
totally inconsiatent with all stability and wii<dom in the management 
of the aflitirs of the nation, of which we ^eady see fearful symptooM. 
Hot do I deem it necessary t« inquire whether tliis unhappy conflict 
fTows out of true or miatsJien views of interest on cither or both 
mJc*. Regarded in either light, it ought to admonish us of (he ex- 
treme diuigcr to whiiJi our system is eipored, and the great modcm- 
tion and wisdom necessary to preserve it Tf t( comes (^mn mistaken 
Tiewa — if the interests of the two sections, aa affected by the tariff be 
really the samo, ajtd the system, instead of acting unequally, in reality 
Jiffni»« equal bleeaings, and impose* equal burdens on every part — it 
oD^t to teach us how liable those who are diflerently situated, and 
wIm vivw their inleresta under diCTorent aspects, are to come to diflei^ 
Mt Mnclosioas, even wbeo their inlerostB are strictly tlie same ; and, 
OMMeqneotly, with what extreme caution any system of policy ought 
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to be adopted, and with what a spirit of moderatioo pumied, in a 
country of such great extent and diversity as ours. But if, oa tba 
contrary, the conflict springs really from contrariety of interesta--if 
the burden be on one side and the benefit on the other — ^then are we 
taught a lesson not less important, how litUe regard we have for tha 
interests of others while in pursuit of our own ; or, at least, how apt 
we are to consider our own interest the interest of all others ; and, of 
course, how great the danger, in a country of such acknowledgad 
diversity of interests, of the oppression of the feebler by the stronger 
interest, and, in consequence of it, of the most fatal sectional conflktiL 
But whichever may be the cause, the real or supposed diversity of 
interest, it cannot l)e doubted that the political consequences of the 
prohibitory system, be its effects in otlier respects beneficial or other- 
wise, are really such as I have stated ; nor can it be doubted that a 
conflict between the great sections, on questions so vitally important, in- 
dicates a condition of the country so distempered and dangerous, as 
to demand the most serious and prompt attention. It is only when we 
come to consider of the remedy, that, under the aspect I am viewing 
Uie subject, there con be, among the informed and considerate, any 
diversity of opinion. 

Those who have not duly reflected on its dangerous and inveterate 
character, suppot^e that tlie diitcasc will cure itself; that events oug^i 
to be left to tnke their own course ; and that experience, in a short time^ 
will prove that the interest of the whole conununity is the same in 
reference to the tariff, or, at least, whatever diversity there may now 
be, time will assimilate. Such bos been their language from the begin- 
ning, bnt, unfortunately, the progress of events has been the reverse. 
Tlie coimtry is now more divided than in 1824, and then more than ia 
1816. The majority may have increased, but the opposite sides are, be- 
yond dispute, more determined and excited than at any preoedinf 
period. Formerly, tlie system was resisted mainly as inexpedient ; bal 
now, BA miconstitutional, unequal, unjust, and oppressive. Then, relief 
was sought exclusively from the General Government ; but now, many, 
driven to despair, are raising their eyes to tlie reserved sovereignty of 
the states as the only refuge. If we turn from the past and present to 
the future, we shall find nothing to lessen, but much to aggravate the 
danger, llie increasing embarrassment and distress of the staple 
states, the growing conviction, from experience, that they are caused 
by the prohibitory system principally, and that under its cootiniied 
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openlkii, tiiflir present panuite nrast become profitleas, and ^fh a eon- 
▼ietioii thai tkeir great and peculiar agricultural capital cannot be di- 
Tcrtaiifroai its ancient and hereditary channels without ruinous losses, 
•11 eooonr to increase, histead of dispelling, the gloom that hangs orer 
the liitareL In indt, to those who will duly reflect on the subject, the 
faope that the disease will cure itself must appear perfectly illusory. 
like qnestioo is, in reality, one between the exporting and non-export- 
ing interests of the country. Were there no expcrttt^ there would be no 
tmrifi It would be perfectly useless. On the contrary, so long as 
tiMra are states which raise the great agricultural staples with the view 
of obtaining their snpfdies, and which must depend on the general 
nwrkei of the world for their sales, the conflict must remain if the sys- 
tem should continne. and the disease become more and more inveter- 
ate. Their interest, and that of those who, by high duties, would con- 
fine tiie purchase of their supplies to the home market, must, from the 
netore of things, in reference to the tariff, be in conflict Till, then, we 
cease to raise the great staplea cotton, rice, and tobacco, fer the general 
market, and till we can find some other profitable investment for the 
immense amount of capital and labor now employed in their produe- 
tioo, the present unhappy and dangerous conflict cannot terminate, un- 
lem with the prohibitory system itselC 

In the mean time, while idly waiting for its termination through its 
own aetion, the progress of events in another quarter is rapidly bring- 
mg the oootest to an immediate nhd decisdre issue. We are fast ap- 
proaching a period very novel in the history of nations, and bearing 
directly and powerfully on the point under consideration — the flnal 
payment of a long-standing funded debt — a period that cannot be 
greatly retarded, or its natural consequences eluded, without proving 
disastrous to those who attempt either, if not to the country itselt 
When it arrives the government will find itself in possession of a sur- 
plus revenue of 110,000,000 or 112,000,000, if not previously disposed 
o^which presents the important question, What previous disposition 
ongfat to be made t a question which must press urgently for decision at 
tlie very next sesioon of Congress. It cannot be delayed longer without 
IhtB most distracting and dangerous consequences. 

The honest and obvious course is, to prevent the accumulation of the 
Mvplus in the treasury by a timely and judicious reduction of the im- 
posts; and thereby to leave the money in the pockets of those who 
made it, and fimn whom it cannot be honestly nor constitntionally takso 
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imloH required by the fiiir and legitimate waniaof the goTemmenL I( 
neglecting a disposition so obvious and just^ the gOTemmeoi shiould 
attempt to keep up the present high dntiei^ when the monej' is no 
longer wanted, or to dispose of this immense surplus bj enlarging the 
old, or devising new schemes of appropriations; or, finding that to be 
impossible, it should adopt, the most dangerous, unconstitutional, and 
absurd project ever devised by anj government, of dividing the surplus 
among the states — a project which, if carried into execution, would not 
fail to create an antagonist interest between the states and Genenl 
Government on all questions of appropriations, which would certainlj 
end in reducing the latter to a mere office of collection and distribution 
^-either of these modes would be considered by the sectioD suflforing 
under the present high duties as a fixed determination to perpetuate 
forever what it considers the present unequal, unconstitutional, and op- 
pressive burden ; and from that moment it would cease to look to the 
Qoneral Government for relief. This deeply-interesting period, which 
must prove so disastrous sliould a wrong direction be given, but so ibr- 
tunate and glorious, should a right one, is just at hand. The work must 
commence at the next session, as I liave stated, or be left undone, or, at 
least, be badly done. The succeeding session would be too short, and 
too much agitated by the presidential contest, to afford the requisite 
leisure and calmness ; and the one succeeding would find the country in 
the midst of the crisis, when it would be too late to prevent an accumu- 
lation of the surplus ; which I liazard nothing in saying, judging from 
the nature of men and government, if once permitted to accumulate, 
would create an interest strong enough to perpetuate itself, suppcxrted. 
as it would be, by others so numerous and powerful ; and thus would 
pass away a moment, never to be quietly recalled, so precious, if prop- 
erly used, to lighten the public burden ; to equalize tlie action of the 
government ; to restore harmony and peace ; and to present to the 
world the illustrious example, which could not fail to prove most favor- 
able to the great cause of liberty everywhere, of a nation the freest, 
and, at tlie same time, the best and nutat cheaply governed ; of the 
highest earthly blessing at the least possible sacrifice. 

As tlie dirteasti will not, then, heal itself, we are brought to the ques- 
tion, Con a remedy be applied ? and if so, what ought it to be t 

To answer in the negative would be to assert that our Union has 
utterly faili^d ; and that the opinion, so common before the adoption of 
our Constitution, that a free government could not be practically at* 
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t<nd*d<mah^*ootiDtry, WMttnrect: and tli*t oun had beeo da- 
•tnTid bj giriog it limiu lo gr««t m to MmfH'cbcnd, not only diuimi- 
luv but iireooBcOabla intoMUi I am not prepared to admit a coD- 
<lnaian that voiild caat bo deep a ahade oa the Tutiire, and that voold 
Uaiy aB tha ^oriou aaticipationa of our aocaston, vhile it would m 
graatly laMaa thair hi^ rapatalioa for witdom. Nothing but the 
ded on actual experience, irill ever Ibree 
a aUiorrait to all my feeling*. As atrongly m I 
d with the great diviimlaritj, and, a* I mail add, ai truth 
me to do, eootrariet j of intereita in onr coiintry, mmlting from 
» already indicated, and which are ao great that they cannot bo 
d will of a majority of the whole willmut de- 
taliiill the great end of gorenunent, and without which it is a eurae — 
jgatiee yet I aee in the Union, a* ordained by the Constitution, the 
■UBDi, if wiaely Da«d, not only of reconciling all diveraitiea, bat alio 
A* toaam, and the only effectual one, of aecuring to oa jnatice, peace, 
and aeenrity, tX bone and abroad, and with Uiem (hat national power 
and TCDOwn, the lore at which Proridence baa implanted, for wise pnT' 
poaa^ ao deeply in the hunan he«rt : in all of wbidi great objects, 
•T«y portion of oor conntry, widely extended and diTenified as it ia, 
has a oommon and identical interest If we hare the wisdom (o place 
kproper relative estimate on these more elevated and durable blaasinga, 
the [aaaant and every other conflict of Uke character may be readily 
lanainated ; but it| revonng the scale, each section should put a higher 
•atmiala on its immediate and peeoliar gain*, and. acting in that spirit, 
•iiaold poah fitrorite measures of mere policy, without aome regard to 
psaes, harmooy or jnstke, our sectional oooflicts woold then, indeed, 
without soma ennstitntwaal dteck, become interminaUe, except by the 
diiiliitiiiii of the UnioD itself "niat we have, in Uet, ao reveraed the 
•atimate, is too certain to be donbted, and the result ia onr preaent dis- 
tsMBpared and dangerous CMtditian. Tb« cure most commence in the 
eoRectioa of the error; and not to admit that we baTs erred would be 
Om wont possible symptom. Tt would prove the disease to be in- 
enrable, through the regular and ordinary proeeaa of legislation; and 
would ooapet, finally a resort to extraordinary, but I still (rus^Dotouly 
oooMitntiooal, but mfe remedies. 

Ho CDS would more aioserely rejoice than myaelf to aee tha remedy 
^ipUad from the quarter where it could be most easily and regularly 
dsM, It li Iho mly way by whkh thoa* who think that it ia the only 
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qiuurter from which it can oofutitationaUj eooM^ cui potsiUj raitaiiB 
their opinioiL To omit the appUcatioo by tbt Gciural GoTermiMnt 
would oompel even them to ■dmit the truth of the oppoiite opiakHB, or 
fbroe them to abandon our political tyBtem in despair ; vliile, on the 
other hand, all their enlightened and patriotic opponent! would rejoice 
at iuch evidence of moderation and wisdom, on the part of the Gknerai 
Government, as would supersede a resort to what they beliere to be the 
higher powers of our political system, ae indicating a sounder state of 
public sentiment than has ever heretofore existed in any country, and 
thus affiDrding the highest possible assurance of the perpetuation of oar 
glorious institutions to the latest generation. For, as a people advance 
in knowledge, in the same degree they may dispense with mere arti- 
ficial restrictions in their government ; and we may imagine (but dare 
not expect to see it) a state of xotelligence so universal and high, thai 
all the guards of liberty nmy be diispensed widi except an enlightened 
public opiiiion, acting through the right of suffrage ; but it presupposes 
a state where every class and every section of the community are capa- 
ble of estimating the effects of every measure, not only as it may affect 
itself^ but every other class and section ; and of fully realizing the sub- 
lime truth that the highest and wisest policy consists in maintaining 
justice, and promoting peace and harmony ; and that, compared to these^ 
schemes of mere gain are but trash and dross. I fear experience has 
already proved that we are far removed from such a state, and that we 
must, consequently, rely on the old and clumsy, but approved mode of 
checking power, in order to prevent or correct abuses ; but I do trust 
that, though Ceu' from perfect, we are, at least, so much so as to be capa- 
ble of remedying the present disorder in the ordinary way ; and thus 
to prove tluit with us public opinion is so enlightened, and our political 
machine bo perfect, as rarely to require for its preservation the inter- 
vention of the power that created it How is that to be effected t 

The application may be painful, but the remedy, I conceive, is certain 
and simple. There is but one effectual cure — an honest reduction of the 
duties to a fair system of revenue, adapted to the just and constitutional 
wants of the government Nothing sliort of this wUl restore the coun- 
try to peace, Imrmony, and mutual affection. There is already a deep 
and growing conviction, in a large suction of the country, that the im- 
post, even as a revenue system, is extremely unequal, and that it is 
mainly paid by those who furnish the means of paying the foreign ex- 
changes of the country on which it is laid *, and that the case would 



Mt ba Mri«4 taUag falotiMM 

yAMtK Ab prodncs or conmmer p>fi in tha fint m««»iw^ 

I do not propoae to aatcT fcfmaUj into tba ■<™'''™j«' at a paint «a 
eouples ami ooateated ; bat, aa it baa naceamilj a itroog practical 
faaariag «n ^ nlgeet imdcr Gaorakratioa id all it* relatiMiB, I eaimot 
(■M it wilbont a li>w general and brief r«inarlu: 

If tbepnidnoar in raaUtj pajr^ none will doabt but tbe bardan vooM 
tmMj Ul oo tbe wctioa it ia aoppoaed to dix The theorj tbat tba 
waMuum pkji in tbe fint initanoa raoden the pn^mMtkn more eom- 
plei^ attd will require, in order to undentand where tlie burden, in 
reality, oltLmaMj lalla, on that luppomtion, to consider tbe prolectiTe, 
or, •• it* li-ieDda call it, tlie American Syslem, undar it> threefold aapect 
1, and of diatribotion, or aa perferming, at the 
M of girii^ a reTeniK to the gorenunenl, 
n braocbea of donuMtie iodDitxy. and faz- 
la lo Congrtn of diitribatin; Urge ennia tbrongb ita appro- 
priMiMM: all of wbidi are lo blended in tbeir eSecta, tbat it is inqwMa- 
Ilia to DDdentaDd its Irae operation without taking the wbde into tbe 

Admittag, then, aa anppoeed, tbat he who otmanniea tbe artide pay* 
(ha las b tbe incraaaed price, and that the burden bUa wfadly ca th« 
wne um tw, witbont afteting tbe prodncen aa a elan (which, by-tbe-bj, 
ia tu from being troa, except in tbe Hngte case, if there lie inch a one, 
where the prodneen bare a monopotjr of an article so indispensable to 
lifc tlMt (he qnanlitj oonaumed cannot be affected bj any increaae of 
price), and that, considered in tbe light of a tax merely, the impost 
duUea &11 equally on erery aeetion in proportion to ita popolation, still, 
when combined with ita other ellseta, tba burden it imposea aa a tax 
may be so transferred from one section to tbe other aa to take it from 
one and place it wholly on the other. Let us apply the remark Brat to 
Ita operatioo aa a system of protection : 

Tbe tendency of tbe tax or daty on the impert«d artkle is not only 
to raise its pctee, bot also, in the aame proportion, that of tbe domcatio 
artide of tbe same kbd, for which purpose, whm intended for pivleo- 
tioa. it is, in tlet, laid ; and, of course, iu determining where the system 
iihiatatrly plaoaa the bnrdto in reality, this efleet, also, mnet be taken 
Mo tba eatisnte. If one of tbe sectioiu exclouTclj prodnoea nodi 
dooaatie artidea, and the other pm ch aaea tbem from it, then it is dear 
^■tt* At anooBtefaodi incraaaed prieea, tbe tu or dot; oo tbe eoo- 
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imnption of fordgn artidet would be tnu &ifo tred from the Boetion pn>- 
daciDg the domestic artlclea to the one that pnrchued and eooMimed 
them, milesi the hitter, in turn, be indemnified by the jncreaaed price of 
the object! of its industry, which none will Tentore to asMrt to be the 
case with the great staples of the country which form the baais of our 
exports, the price of which is regulated by the foreign, and not the do- 
mestic market To those who grow them, the increased price of the 
foreign and domestic articles both, in consequence of the duty on the 
former, is in reality, and in the strktest sense, a tax, while it is dear 
that the increased price of the latter acts as a bounty to the aectioo 
producing them ; and that, as the amount of sudi increased prices oo 
what it sells to the other section is greater or less than the duty H pays 
on the imported articles, the system will, in tui, operate as a bounty or 
tax : if greater, the difference would be a bounty ; if less, a tax. 

Again, the operation may be equal in erery other respect, and yet 
the pressure of the system, relatiTely, on the two sections, be rendered 
very unequal by the appropriations or distributioa If each section 
receives back what it paid into the treasury, the equality, if it prerious- 
ly existed, will continue ; but if one receiyes back less, and the other 
proportionably more than is paid, then the difference in relatioo to the 
sections will be to the former a loss, and to the latter a gain ; and the 
system, in this aspect, would operate to the amount of the diiliBrenoe, 
as a contribution from the one receiving less than it paid to the other 
that receives more. Such would be incontestably its general effsots, 
taken in all its different aspects, even on the theory supposed to be 
most favorable to prove die equal action of the system, ^hat the coo- 
sumcr pays in the first instance the whole amount of the tax. 

To show how, on this supposition, the burden and advantages of the 
system would actually dbtribute themselves between the sections, would 
carry me too far uito details ; but I feel assured, after full and carefbl 
examination, that they are such as to explain what otherwise would 
seem inexplicable, that one section should consider its repeal a calamity 
and the other a blessing ; and that such opposite views should be taken 
by them mt to place them in a state of determined conflict in relation to 
the great fiscal and commercial interests of the country. Indeed, were 
there no satisfactory expUnation, the opposite views 'that prevaQ in the 
two sections, as to the effocts of the system, ought to satisfy all of its 
unequal action. There can be no safer, or more certain rule, than to 
siv>oose each portion of the country equally capable of uDderstandiiv 
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ito TMpedm intantta, and that each h a much better judge of tba 
•ffscta of usj syatem or meaBurea oo its peculiar interest than the other 
can poanhly be. 

Bui, vhether the opinion of its unequal action be correct or errooe- 
00% nothing can be more certain than that the impression is widely 
frrtending itself, that the system, under all its modifications, is essen- 
tially unequal; and if to that be added a conviction still deeper and 
BMre universal, that every duty imposed for the purpose of protection 
is not onijf wugual, but aUo uncotutUutional, it would be a fiital error 
to suppose that any remedy, short of that which I have stated, can 
heal our political disorders. 

Li order to understand more fully the difficulty of adjusting this un- 
happy contest on any other ground, it may not be improper to present 
a general view of the constitutional objection, that it may be clearly 
•een how hopeless it is to expect that it can be yielded by those who 
have embraced it. 

They believe thai aU the powers vested by the Constitution in Con- 
gress are not only restricted by the limitations expressly imposed, but 
aJeo fay the nature and object of the powers themselves. Thus, though 
the power to impose duties on imports be granted in general terms, 
vithoui any other express limitations but that they shall be equal, and 
no preference shall be given to the ports of one state over those of an- 
other, yet, as being a portion of the taxing power given with the view 
of raising the revenue, it is, from its nature, restricted to that object, 
M mudk so as if the Convention had expressly so limited it ; and that 
to Bse it to effect any other purpose not specified in the Constitution, Is 
an infiraction of ihe instrument in its most dangerous form — an infrac- 
tion by perversion, more easily made, and more difficult to resist, than 
any ether. The same view is believed to be applicable to the power 
of regulating commerce, as well as all the other powers. Tcgsurrender 
this important principle, it is conceived, would be to surrender all 
power, and to render the government unlimited and despotic ; and to 
yield it up, in relation to the particular power in question, would be, in 
het, to surrender the control of the whole industry and capital of the 
country to the Qeneral Qovemment, and would end in placing the 
weaker seetioo in a colonial relation with the stronger. For nothing 
are more <ii«ifityti^ftr in their nature, or may be more unequally affected 
hj Um same lawa, than different descriptions of labor and property ; 
mad if taxes, by innreaiii^ the amount and changing the mtent only, 
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may be penrertcd, in ftS, into a vystem of penaltiM and reward^ R 
would give all the power that could be desired to subject the labor and 
property of the minority to the will of the majority, to be r^g^ted 
without regarding the interest of the former in subeerrivncy to the will 
of the latter. Thus thinking, it would seem unreasonable to expect 
that any adjustment, based on the reeognition of the conectness of a 
construction of the Conntitution which would admit the exercise of 
such a power, would satisfy the weaker of two sections, particularly 
with its peculiar industry and property, which experience has showa 
may be so injuriously affected by its exerdae. Thus much for one tide. 
The just claim of the other ought to be equally re«pected. What- 
ever excitement the system has jui^tly caused in certain portions of our 
oountry, I hope and believe all will conceive that the change should be 
made wilh the least possible detriment to the interests of those wlio 
may be liable to be a(!ecte\} by it, consistently with what is justly doe 
to others, and the priuciples of the Constitution. To effect thi* will 
require the kindest spirit of conciliation and the utmost skill ; but^ 
even with these, it will be impossible to make the transition without a 
shock, greater or less, tliough 1 trust, if judiciously effected, it will not 
be without many compensating advantages. That there will be some 
such cannot be doubted. It will, at least, be followed by greater sta- 
bility, and will tend to harmonize the manufacturing with all of the 
other great interests of the coimtry, and bind the whole in mutual 
affection. But tlicse are not all. Another advantage of essential im- 
portancc to the ultimate prosperity of our manufacturing industry will 
follow. Jt tti/l chuapni production ; and, in that view, the loss of any 
one brandi will be nothing like in proportion to the reduction of duty 
on that ]Mirticular branciL Every reduction will, in tact, operate as a 
bounty to every other branch except the one reduced ; and thus the 
effect of ^ general reduction will be to cheapen, universally, tho price 
of production, by choapeiiing living, wages, and materials, so as to 
give, if not equal profits after tho reduction — profits by no means re- 
duced proportionally to the duties — on effect which, as it regards the 
foreign nmrkets, is of tho utmost importance. It must be apparent, on 
reflection, that the means adopted to secure the home market for our 
manufactures are precisely the oppo<«ite of those necessary to obtain 
the foreign. In tho former, tlie iucreascd expense of production, in 
consequence of a By»tem of protection, may be more than compensated 
by the increased price at home of the article protected ; but in the lat- 
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tar,IU« advaatag* is kat; udiU there triia ottier tontmpooSng 
r>wHi«iMtinii. ilw iDcrcued ooit of productioD mmt be a dead Iom in 
tba fcraipi market But whether thete tdvuitages, aod roanj othen 
that EBJgU b» moitiaied, will nltimately compeoute to the full utoit 
or aot tlM loss to the minDfaetnrere, on the reduction of the daliei, 
iMlaiii it ia, Qmt we hara apiH^tached a poiot at which a ^eat change 
CMBot be modi hsnger delayed ; and that the more pnoiptlj it maj 
ba mat, tha lea excitanicot there will be, and the greater leianre and 
calmuMi lor a cautioua uod ikiUfdl operatioo in making the traoaition ; 
and which it breomei thou more immediately intereat^d to duly con- 
aid«r. Nor ought thaj to orerlook, in cooudering the qoeitiMi, the dif- 
ftrent character of the elajma of the two lides. Tha oue aalm bom 
gvrenimeot no adTantage, but umpty to be let alone iu the nodia- 
tttrbad pOBwaiiMi of their natural adrantagea, and to KCure whidi, as 
fur ae waa oooaiatent with the other object* of tbe Cooatitution, wa* 
MM af their leading motirea in entering into tha Uiuod ; while tha 
other lidi claims, for the adTancemant of their proeperity, the peaitiTe 
tDtatbrtoce of the goremmenti In loeh caaea, on every prindpla of 
Uraeaa and juatice, ntch interference ought to be retrained within 
limit* ibrictiy compatiUe with the natural adrantagea of the other. 
Ha who looka to all tha eanaea in operntiwi, the near approach uf the 
final payment of the public debt, the growiof; diaafieetion and reaiat- 
auM la tba ayatem in >o large a aeetico of the country, the Jaeper 
prioeiplea on wliich oppoaitioD to it ia gradually turning, mnat be, in- 
deed, inbtnated not to aee a great change ia unaroidable ; and that 
tbe altenpt to elade or much longer delay it mnat finally but Mcreaae 
tbe tJMck and diaaatroua conaeqoencaa which may fallow. 

In bnniog the opioions I bare eipreaaed, I have not been actuated 
hj an unkind leclii^ (owarda our manufacturing intercata I now am, 
•Dd erer have been, decidedly friiodly tu them, though I cannot con- 
enr in all the neawrea whidi haTe been adopted to adTaoca them. I 
balicTe consideratioiH higher than any question of mere pecuoiarj in- 
(areet fiM-bade their use. But aubordinate to these high«r viewa of 
poljiy, I regard the adraocameat of mechauical and chemical improre- 
manta in the arte with feeling* little abort of eolhuaiaon ; not only as 
tba proliSc aoorce of natiooal and individual wealth, but aa tha great 
mmns of enlarging tbe domain of man over tbe material irorld, and 
ttevbj of layii^ the aolid foundation of a highly-improved condition 
cf aadaty, tnscaUy and poUtioaUy. I feat not that we ahall axtaaid 
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oar poww too hr OTer the great agenti of ninre ; bnt^oiite 
trary, I oonrnder sucfa enlargement of oar power m tending more 
tainlj end powerfully to better the condition of oar race than anj one 
of the manj powerful causee now operating to that result With 
these impressions, I not only rejoiee at the general progress of the 
arts in the world, but in their advancement in oor own country ; and 
as far as protection may be incidentally afforded, in the fiur and honest 
exercise of our constitutional powers, I think now, as I have always 
thought, that sound policy, connected with the security, independenes, 
and peace of the country, requires it should be done, but that we can- 
not go a single step beyond without jeopardising our peace, our har- 
mony, and our liberty—- considerations of infinitely more importance to 
us than any measure of mere policy can possibly be. 

In thus placing my opinions before the pnUie, I hare not been actu- 
ated by the expectation of changing the public sentiment.- Such a 
motive, on a question so long agitated, and so beset with feelings of 
prejudice and interest, would argpie, on my part, on insufierable Tsnity, 
and a profound ignorance of the human heart To avoid as fiur as pos- 
sible the imputation of either, I have confined my statement, on the 
many and important points on which I have been compelled to touch, 
to a simjde declaration of my opinion, without advancing any other 
reasons to sustain them than what appeared to me to be indispcnsabls 
to the full understanding of my views ; and if they should, on any 
point, be thought to be not clearly and explicitly developed, it will, I 
trust, be attributed to my solicitude to avoid the imputations to which 
I have allu<lcd, and not to any desire to disguise my sentiments, nor to 
the want of arguments and illustrations to maintain positions which so 
abound in both, that it would require a volume to do them anything 
like justice. I con only hope that truths which, I feel assured, are 
essentially connected with all that we ought to hold most dear, may 
not be weakened in the public estimation by the imperfect manner in 
which I have been, by the object iu view, compelled to present them. 
With every caution on my part, I dare not hope, in taking the step 
1 have, to escape the imputation of improper motives ; though I have, 
without reserve, freely expressed my opinions, not regarding whether 
they might or might not be popular. I have no reason to believe that 
they are such as will conciliate public favor, but the opposite, which I 
greatly regret, as I have ever placed a high estimate on the good 
opinion of my fellow-dtixens. But» be that as it may, I shall, at leasts 
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a rscUtnde. I hare formed mj 
aptaiom altar the moat careful and deliberate eiaiiiination, irith all 
tba aida which mj raaaoa and ezperienca conld fomiah ; I have ex- 
pn^«d them booeailj and fsarleaaly, regardleas of their efEecta per- 
BODallj, vrtudi, bo«e*er ioterasting to me indinduallj, aie of too little 
3 be taken into the eatimate, where the libertj and hap- 
■ of our eoiiuli; k* ao Titallj IiiTolTed. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

KullificatioD — ^The Protectiye Syttem introdooed — Act of 1828 — Opp<^ 
ntioQ in the Southern States — State Interposition proposed — ^kr. 
Calhoun's Views — Election of General Jackson — Distribution nd 
Protection combined — Dissolution of the Cabinet— Difficulty between 
Mr. Calhoun and General Jackson — Letter to Goyemor Hsmiltnn 
Convention in South Carolina — ^Mr. Calhoun elected a Senator in 
Congress. 

We now approach the most important and eventiid 
period in the life and history of Mr. Calhoun — the period 
of Nullification — in which the great battle between 
State-rights and the Consolidation doctrines of the fed- 
eral party was fought on the floor of Congress. Of the 
former he was the especial champion. He stood forth 
as the prominent advocate of the cherished principles 
of the old republican creed ; and although, in the opinion 
of many, perhaps the most of his former party associates, 
he went beyond what they supposed the design and in- 
tention of those by whom that creed was originally 
formed and adopted, he defended his position w^ith a 
zeal that knew no abatement, and with a resoluteness 
of purpose that left no room to doubt his sincerity. 

In the midst of calumny and detraction he was always 
calm and self-possessed. Though the particular object 
of misrepresentation, he only claimed a hearing for his 
opinions, and if that were denied, he left it to time — ^that 
true touc ' siQie M inerit in men and in things — to test 
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their correctnesa and their importimce. TorrentB of 
obloquy and abuae were poured upon- him without stint 
or favor ; yet, like Galileo exclaiming in the raidst of 
hii penecutors, iodignant at his renunciation of the 
Copernican system, " E pur si muove !"* — so he main- 
tained, in and through all, that the truth and the right 
were on his side. 

The Nullification controversy, aa it has been termed, 
grew out of the system of high protective duties long 
contended for by the manufacturing interest and the 
frienda of the American system, and finally established 
by the act of 1838. By the act of 1816, a reduction of 
five per cent, on woollen and cotton goods was made in 
1819 ; and the protectionists forthwith commenced their 
efforts to procure a modification of the law more favor- 
able to their interests. Their exertions were continued 
from year to year, till they were ultimately crowned 
with success, through the efforts, in great part, of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay. The act of 1816 went beyond 
the true revenue limit, but lo long as the policy was 
merely to foster and build up domestic manufactures, 
and while the public debt remained unpaid, Mr. Cb1< 
hono, and others who entertained similar views, were 
content not to insist upon a reduction of the duties to 
the revenue standard. The debt must be provided for; 
and this, it was probable, would absorb the surplus of 
revenue for a long time to come. 

In 1824, (he protectionists procured the passage of 
ibo act of that year increasing the profits of certain 
bnnches of manufactures already established, and offer- 
ing grast inducemenU for the esublishment of others. 
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Three years later — at the session of 1826-7 — ^"the 
woollens' bill/' designed almost exclusiyely for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturers, was brought before Congress. 
Public attention was now fully aroused to the proceed- 
ings of the manufacturers, and various interests appear- 
ed in the field, each contending for a share of the bene- 
fits to be derived from a high protective tariff. The 
doctrine of temporary protection, partially forgotten in 
1824, was now to be entirely abandoned, and favoritism 
substituted for encouragement. The manufacturers of 
the Eastern states, the iron manufacturers in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and the producers of wool and 
hemp in the Northern and Western states generally, 
were all earnestly enlisted in favor of a high tariff, but 
their interests were so often found to be conflicting, that 
harmony of action could not be secured. 

Political considerations at length entered into the 
controversy. The growing popularity of General Jack- 
son filled the friends of Mr. Adams with alarm, and 
when it was seen how many powerful interests at the 
north were arrayed in favor of a high tariff, an effort 
was made to secure their support in the approaching 
canvass, for without their assistance it was certain that 
the administration would not be sustained. A conven- 
tion of the advocates of a protective tariff was therefore 
called and held at Harrisburg, in July, 1827, at which a 
system of high duties was fixed upon, which was satis- 
factory to all the manufacturing interests, but not ac- 
ceptable to the agricultural friends of protection. The 
supporters of Mr. Adams now counted with great con- 
fidence on the election of their candidate, for, said they, 
" if the friends of General Jackson in the tariff states 
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<ippoM the Hfurisburg plan, the electoral votes of those 
states will be lost to him, and his defeat must then cer- 
tainlj follow ; and on the other hand, if they support 
the plan, the southern and south-western states will not 
vote for him unless he disavows the proceedings of hia 
friends at the north." 

But the friends of General Jackson were not so easi- 
ly entrapped. They elected their speaker in the House 
of Representatives at the session of 1S37-8, and obtain- 
ed a majority on the committee on manufactures. A 
bill was then prepared, calculated to favor the wool and 
hemp growers and to satisfy the iron manufacturers, 
but not affording the desired protection to the manufac- 
tarers of woollen and cotton gooda, though it was after- 
ward arranged so as to be more agreeable to them. In 
this contest for political power, the great principles of 
truth and justice were disregarded and the interests of 
the staple states at the south completely overlooked. 
After a long struggle the act of IS26 was passed by the 
votes of nearly all the friends of a high protective sys- 
tem in Congress. This bill was fitly termed by one of 
its authors " a great error," and by a leading advocate 
of protection /or lAe sake of protection, " a bill of abom< 
inations." Itimposed atarifi* of duties averaging nearly 
fifty per cent, on the imports, and considerations of 
revenue had very Uttle to do with the manner in which 
it was formed, or with its passage. 

Only three representatives from the southern states, 
with the exception of the whole delegation from Ken- 
tucky, who either supported the American System of 
Mr. Clay or were influenced by the protection given to 
bampk voted for the act of 1828. Its passage elicited 
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a genera] expression of indignation in the South^n 
states, and most of their legislatures adopted strong 
resolutions condemning it in unqualified terms as being 
unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional. 

Mr. Calhoun was now regarded with almost filial af- 
fection and reverence by the citizens of his native state, 
and on his return home at the close of the session, he 
was visited by a number of leading and influential men, 
and the question was repeatedly propounded to him — 
what must be done ? His reply was, that they must not 
hazard the election of General Jackson, upon whom he 
relied to counteract the dangerous tendencies of the 
times, and it was better to wait and see whether his ad- 
ministration would not reduce the duties to the revenue 
standard before the public debt was paid, or, at least, 
take the necessary steps to secure that reduction when- 
ever it should be finally discharged. But if they were 
disappointed, then he advised that the unconstitutional 
laws should be resisted, and that a resort should be had 
to state interposition, or, in other words, nullification. 

Resistance had previously been recommended, at a 
public meeting of the citizens of Colleton district held 
in June, 1828, and at other gatherings of the people 
similar sentiments were freely avowed. Mr. Calhoun 
was firmly of the opinion that nullification was the right- 
ful remedy, but his advice of forbearance was followed 
by his friends. He consented, however, to give ex- 
pression to his views, and at the request of a member 
of the legislature, prepared a paj>er exposing the ob- 
jectionable features of the act of 1828 and the injurious 
effects which must result from it, and pointing out the 
remedy for the evil. Five thousand copies of this paper 
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were ordered to be printed by the legislature, which met 
in December, 1828, under the title of " The South Caro- 
lina Exposition and Protest on the subject of the Tariff." 
The legislature then contented itself with passing a res- 
olution declaring the tarifi* acts of Congress for the 
iTotection of domestic manufactures unconstitutional, 
and that they ought to be resisted, and inviting other 
states to cooperate with South Carolina in measures of 
resistance. By this legislature, also, electors were 
chosen who gave the vote of the state to General Jack- 
son and Mr. Calhoun. 

Time wore on. General Jackson was inaugurated, 
but no relief came. The influence of the tariff friends 
of the administration was controlling, and the president 
expressed the opinion that no satisfactory adjustment of 
the tariff could l>e made, which would not leave a large 
umual surplus beyond what was required by the govern- 
Rteut for its current service, wherefore he recommended 
tbe adoption of some plan for its distribution or appor- 
tionment among the states, to be expended on objects 
of internal improvement.* This recommendation ap- 
peared to Mr. Calhoun to be an aggravation of the 
original cause of complaint, and he could see nothing in 
the scheme of distribution but a premium and an in- 
ducement to the friends of a high protective tariff to 
persist in maintaining the system which they had fas- 
tened upon the country. He viewed it as a bribe to 
the states, to secure their support of the system as the 
fixed and settled policy of the national government. 

Meanwhile the friendly relations previously existing 
between General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun had been 
woT Ut9uull8S0. 
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interrupted. Mr. Van Buren was secretary of state, 
and both he and Mr. Calhoun were looked upon as can- 
didates for the succession. Their respective friends in 
the cabinet became discontented with each other ; the 
bad feelings which had been engendered, were increased 
by difficulties between their families, and by the absence 
of harmony of opinion in regard to the tariff, and finally 
ended in the resignation of all the secretaries and the 
attorney-general, and the construction of an entire 
new cabinet. This took place in the spring of 1831, 
and from that time Mr. Calhoun was regarded as one 
of the opposers of the administration. He and General 
Jackson were probably too much alike in disposition 
long to agree cordially together, and the feelings of ani- 
mosity cherished by the latter were much heightened 
by the disclosure to him, about this time, of the fact 
that Mr. Calhoun, as a member of Mr. Monroe's cabinet, 
had advised that he should be punished or reprimanded 
for his course during the Seminole campaign, in the 
execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Each possess- 
ed an iron will, and each had inherited many of the 
traits peculiar to their common ancestry. 

It was impossible that the public action of Mr. Cal- 
houn should not be afiectcd by this change in his per- 
sonal and political relations, and it may sometimes have 
so far influenced him as to bias his views and feelings in 
many particulars. Shortly after his resignation of the 
office of Secretary of State Mr. Van Buren was nom- 
inated minister to England, and at the session of 1831- 
32, he was rejected in the Senate by the casting vote 
of the vice-president, Mr. Calhoun, who thought that 
the instructions of the late secretary to Mr. McLane, 
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then minister to England, in regard to the West India 
trade, were not consistent with the dignity of the coun- 
try, inasmuch as they proposed an apol<^, as he thought, 
for the acts of the previous administration. 

In the mean time, Mr. Calhoun had complied with 
the importunities of his numerous friends in South Caro- 
lina, and issued the address heretofore given, dated at 
Fort Hill, to July, 1B3I. This address was followed by 
the annexed letter to Governor Hamilton, which ap- 
peared in the ensuing year : 

L8TTEB TO aOVEKHOB HAHtLTOH. 

FoBT Eiu, Aogiut ZBtli, 188S. 

Xt Dua Sib — I have rceei<red your note of the 8Iit Julj, reqaert- 

hf wa to give 700 k fuller derelopnent ot mj Tiewi than tlut 000- 

tained io mj addrsM lut munmer, od the right of K >t&ta lo defend 

htr I niu I ed powera agaimt the eocroaduneota of the OenenI Qot- 

Am fblly oecopied u mj time i^ were it doublj lo, the quarter from 
whkb th* rrqneet oomea, with my deep cooTiction of the vital impcr- 
Inee of the lubject, would ezict a compliuice. 

No one can be more Moiibla than J am that the addren of lait lam- 
mar tell far ahort of cihauiting the iriiject It wae, in bxt, intended 
Bi a nmpl« itatemeot of my Tiewa. I felt that the independence and 
CBDddr which ought to diitiD^uixb one occupying a high public atalion, 
Inpoaad « duly on me ta meet the call Ibr my opinion by a firank and 
Ml avowal of my uDtinieDtB, regardlev of couaquencee. To fulfil 
tUi duty, and not to disenw (be aubjeet, waa the object of the addrew. 
Btit, in making tbeae preliminary remarks, I do not intend to prepare 
yno to expect a fnll diaeaaaiai on the pesent occaaioo. What I pro- 
pon Et, to touch aoma of the more prominent pointa thathave receired 
bM cf the publie attention than their importance aeenu to me to de- 

teanga aa the aiaertiau may appear, it ia, nerertheleai, tnie, that 
AcgnatdiBenlty in datermining whether aatate haa theri^ to d*- 
Ikid htt iHM Tid poven i^Bi&it tbe Oenanl Ctorenmant, or, in fitet, 
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anj right at all beyond those of a mere corporatum, is to brii^ the 
public mind to realize plain historical bets oomiected with the origin 
and formation of the govemment Till they are fully understood, it 
is impossible that a correct and just view can be taken of the subject 
In this connection, the first and most important point is to ascertain 
distinctly who are the real authors of the Constitution of the Untted 
States — whose powers created it — whose voice clothed it with au- 
thority ; and whose agent the govemment it formed in reality is. At 
this point, I commence the execution of the task which your request 
has imposed. 

The formation and adoption of the Constitution are events so recent^ 
and all the connected (acts so fully attested, that it would seem im- 
possible that there should be the least uncertainty in relation to them; 
and yet, judging by what is constantly heard and seen, there are few 
subjects on which the public opinion is more confused. The most in- 
definite expressions are habitually used in speaking of thenx Some- 
times it is said that the Constitution was made by the states, and at 
others, as if in contradistinction, by the people, without distinguishing 
between the t^o very different meanings whidi may be attached to 
those general expressions ; and this, not in ordinary conversation, but 
in grave discussions before deliberative bodies, and in judicial investi- 
gations, where the greatest accuracy on so important a point might be 
expected ; particularly as one or the other meaning is intended, eon- 
elusions the most opposite must follow, not only in reference to the 
subject of this communication, but as to the nature and character of 
our political system. By a state may be meant either the govemment 
of a state or the people, as forming a separate and independent com- 
munity ; and by the people, cither the American people taken collec- 
tively, as forming one great community, or as the people of the several 
states, forming, as above stated, separate and independent communi- 
ties. Thc^ distinctions ore essential in tlie inquiry. If by the people 
be meant the people collectively, and not the people of the several 
states taken separately ; and if it be true, indeed, that the Constitution 
is the work of the American people collectively ; if it originated with 
them, and derives its authority from their will, then there is an end of 
the argument Hie right claimed for a state of defending her reser? ed 
powers against the General Government would be an absurdity. View- 
ing the American people collectively as the source of political power, 
the rights of the itatea would be mere concassiont— •«oDCMiioai fhn 
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Ai oanmoD raajoritf, and to tM rerokcd bfUMmwhli tbamca&dlitj 
tfaftt ttwj van gmrted The stetM voold, oa this mppoaition, bear to 
ttte VnioQ (ha mudb reUtion thkt countice do to tin itatM ; and it 
woold, io tbkt etae, b« ju*t ■■ prspoEtcroiu to diicoH tlie ri^t of ia- 
latpoatkn, en tha part of • itnte, Bgrniut tbe Ocnenl QoTenunent, u 
dat of the conntie* agmiut Iba Bt&tcs themMlTes. That • lai^ 
pcriioo of the peopis of tha United Statei thus regard the reUtion be- 
tWMQ tha rtate and the Oeocral OoTeniTneDl, including many who call 
thaDwelTM tba fheada of Stat»Tighta and opponent! of ooDtalidation, 
can aeareelj b« doubted, ai it ia oolj on that auppositioii it can be sz- 
jdained that so many of that description ahould denouno the doctriaa 
lor «hich the itate contcnda as so absurd. But, fortunately, the mp- 
poa itl oo ii entbely destitute of truth. So br frcmt the Constitution 
boing the work of the American people coUectiTely, do mch political 
bodj cither now, or ever did, exist In that character the people of 
thn couatiy never perfonned a single political act, nor, indeed, can, 
vidwnt an entire rerolution in all our political relations. 

I challenge an instance. From tha brginaiiig, and in all the changes 
«f political ezistenee through which we have passed, the people of the 
United States hare been united aa (bnning political communitiea, and 
■at aa iodiriduali. Even in the first stage of eiistence, they fanned 
dartioet colonies, independent of each other, and politically united only 
tbroDgh the British crown. !□ their first imperfect unimt, for the pur- 
poaa of resisting the eocnmehmeiilB of the mother-oountry, they united aa 
dialinrt political communities ; and, paisiiig from Ihcir colonial condition, 
in the act announcing their independence to the world, they declared 
tbemaelTea, by name and enumeratka^ Irae and independent atatea. &l 
tbti diaraeter. they formed the old ooofbderation ; and, when it waa pro- 
poaad to supenede the articles of the coDfederatJon by the present Con- 
atitutim, they met in conrenlioo aa states, acted and Toted as states ; 
and the CoutitDticHi, when formed, was submitted Ibr ratificatioo to the 
people of tbe several states: it was ratified by tlem as states, each 
atata for itself; each by its nlification binding its own dtiiraa; tba 
parte thus aeparalely bindisg tbemselvei, and not the whole parts ; to 
which, if it be added, that it is declared in the preamble of the Coneti- 
tqtica to b« ordained by the people of tbe Uniitd StaU$, and in di« 
ntida of ratification, when ratified, it is declared " fo 6« tiadin^iefmnt 
fjU tfats* so raU/finf.' Tha coodnuon is inevitably that the Coostito- 
tin k tha vock of the pet^ of tbe state*, ceoadared aa separate and 
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indapendeDi political oommnnitiet; that ihej an ita antfaora thrir 
power craatad it, their ▼oioe clothed it with anthority — that the gorcm- 
ment formed ia, in reality, their agent; and that the Union, of vrhiA 
the Conatatation is the bond, if a onion of atatei^ and not of individnala 
No one, who regards hit character for intelligence and truth, has ever 
Tentured directly to deny (acts to certain ; but while they are too certain 
for denial, they are alto too condnuTe in fiiYor of the righta of the atatet 
for admieaion. The usual oourae has been ndi^>ted — to elude what ean 
neither be denied nor admitted ; and ne^er has the derice been mon 
successfully practised. By confounding statea with state goremmenti^ 
and the people of the states with the American people collectively^ 
things, as it regards the subject of this communication, totally dissimilar, 
as mudi so as a triangle and a square — ^fiicta of themaelvea perfectly 
certain and plain, and which, when well understood, must lead to a cor- 
rect conception of the subject) have been involved in obscurity and 
mystery. 

I will next proceed to state some of the resnlta which necessarily 
ibllow from the facts which have been establuthed. 

The first, and, in reference to the subject of this communication, the 
most important, i^ that there is no direct and immediate connection be- 
tween the iudividual citizens of a state and the General Government 
The relation between them is through the state. The Union is a union 
of states as communities, and not a union of individuals. As members 
of a state, her dtiaens were originally subject to no control but tluit of 
the state, and could be subject to no other, except by the act of the 
state itself. Tlie Constitution was, accordingly, submitted to the states 
for their separate ratification ; and it was only by the ratification of the 
state that its citizens became subject to the control of the Genenl 
Government The ratification of any other, or all the other states^ 
without its own, could create no connection between them and the Gen- 
eral Government, nor impose on them the slightest obligation. With- 
out the ratification of their own state, they would stand in the same re- 
lation to the General Government as do the citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state ; and we find the dtizens of JTorth Carolina and Rhode 
Island actually bearing that relation to the government for some time 
after it went into operation ; these states having, in the first in«*ynf»^ 
dedined to ratify. Nor had the act of any individual the least influence 
in subjecting him to the control of the General Government) except as 
H might influence the ratification of the Coostitutioo by hin own ftaioL 
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Whether eabject to its control or not, depended -wholly on the act of 
the Btat^. His dissent had not the least weight against the assent of 
lus state, nor his assent against its dissent It follows, as a necessary 
eonseqneooe, that the act of ratification bound the state as a community, 
as is expressly declared in the article of the Constitution above quoted, 
and not the citizens of the state as individuala : the latter being bound 
through their state, and in consequence of tlie ratification of the former. 
Another, and a highly important consequence, as it regards the sub- 
ject under investigation, follows with equal certainty : tliat, on a ques- 
tion whether a particular power exercised by the General Government 
be granted by the Constitution, it belongs to the state as a member of 
the Uni<xi, in her sovereign capacity in convention, to determine defini- 
tively, as far as her citizens are concc^mcd, the extent of the obligation 
which she contracted ; and if, in her opinion, the act exercising the 
power be unconstitutional, to declare it null and void, which declaration 
would he obligatory on her citizens. In coming to this conclusion, it 
may be proper to remark, to prevent misrepresentation, tliat I do not 
daim for a state the right to abrogate an act of the General Govern- 
ment It is the Constitution that annuls an unconstitutional act Such 
an act is of itself void and of no effect What I claim is the right of 
the state, as far ae it* citizens are concerned^ to declare the extent of the 
Migation, and that such declaration is binding on them — a right, when 
limited to its citizens flowing directly from the relation of the state to 
the General Government on the one side, and its citizens on the other, 
as already explained, and resting on the most plain and solid reasons. 

Passing over, what of itself might be considered conclusive, the 
obvious principle, that it belongs to the authority which imposed the 
obligation to declare its extent, as far as those are concerned on whom 
the obligation is placed, I shall present a single argument, which of 
itself is decisive. I have already shown tliat there is no immediate 
connection between the citizens of a state and the General Government, 
and that the relation between them is through the state. I have also 
shown that, whatever obligations were imposed on the citir^ns, were 
imposed by the act of the state ratifying the Constitution. A similar 
act by tlie same authority, made with equal solemnity, declaring the 
extent of the obligation, mu«t, as far as they arc concerned, be of equal 
authority. I speak, of course, on the supposition that the right has not 
been transferred, as it will hereafter be shown that it has not A dti- 
geo would have no more right to question the one than he would have 
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the oUier declmtioa Tbeyrest oo thaMineaiitfaotilj: and uhe'WM 
bound by the declaration of hit state aMfflfifing to the Conat i tiUki^ 
whether he assented or dissented, so would he be equally bonnd by a 
declaration declaring the extent of that assent^ whether opposed to^ or 
in laTor oC such declaration. In this con cl osi o n I am supported by 
analogy. The case of a treaty between soTercigns is strictly aoalogooL 
There, as in tins case, the state contracii for the citizen or subject; 
there, as in this, the obligation is imposed by the state, and is indepen- 
dent of his will ; and there, as in this, the declaration of the state, deter- 
mining the extent of the obligation contracted, is obligatory cm Aim, as 
much so as the treaty itself 

Having now, I trust, established the very important point that the 
declaration of a state, as to the extent of the power granted, is obliga- 
tory on its citizens, I shall next proceed to consider the effects of such 
declarations in reference to the General Government ; a question whidi 
necessarily involves the consideration of the relation between it and the 
states. It has been shown that the people of the states, acting as dis- 
tinct and independent communities, are the autliors of the Constitution, 
and that tlie General Government was organized and ordained by them 
to execute its powers Tlie government, then, with all its department!^ 
ia, in iact, the agent of tlie staters, constituted to execute their joint will, 
as expressed in the Constitution. 

In using the term ogent, I do not intend to derogate in any degree 
from its character as a government It is as truly and properly a gov- 
ernment as are the state governments themselves. I have applied it 
simply because it strictly belongs to the relation between the General Gov- 
ernment and the states, as, in fact, it docs also to that between a state 
aud it) own government Indeed, according to our theory, govemmenta 
are in their nature but trusts, and tlioii^e appointed to administer them 
trustees or agents to execute the trust powers. The sovereignty re* 
bides elsewhere — in the people, not in the government ; and with ui, 
the people mean the people of the several ttates originally formed into 
tliirtecn di:»tiuct and independent communities, aud now into twenty- 
four. Politically speaking, in reference to our own system, there are 
no other people. The General Government, as well as those of the 
states, is but the organ of their power: the latter, that of their re- 
spective states, through wliicli are exerci;<ed separately that portion of 
power not delegated by the Constitution, and in the exercise of which 
each state has a local and peculiar interest ; the former, the joint orgaa 
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cf all (he lUtes confederated into one general commnnitj, and throogb 
wliicli tliey jdntly and ooncorringly exercise the delegated powers, in 
which all hare a common interest Thus yiewed, the Constitution of 
the United States, with the governmeAt it created, is truly and strictly 
the Constitution of each state, as much so as its own particular Consti- 
tatioo and g^yemment, ratified by the same authority, in the same 
mode, and having, as far as its citizens are concerned, its powers and 
obligations firom the same source, differing only in the aspect, under 
iHiich I am considering the subject, in the plighted faith of the state to 
ita oo-states, and of which, as far as its citizens are considered, the 
state, in the last resort^ is the exclusive judge. 

Such, then, is the relation between the state and General Gk>Tem- 
ment, in whatever light we may consider the Constitution, whether as 
a compact between the states, or of the nature of the legislative en- 
actment by the joint and concurring authority of the states in their 
Ugh sovereignty. In whatever light it may be viewed, I hold it as 
necessarily resulting, that, in the case of a power disputed between 
tliem, the government, as the agent, has no right to enforce its con- 
•traction against the construction of the state as one of the sovereign 
parties to the Constitution, any more than the state government would 
have against the people of the state in their sovereign capacity, the 
relation being the same between theuL That such would be the case 
between agent and principal in the ordinary transactions of life, no one 
will doubt, nor will it be possible to assign a reason why it is not as 
applicable to the case of government as to that of individuals. The 
principle, in fact, springs from the relation ittelf, and ia applicable to it 
in «// itMfortiu and charaetera. It may, however, be proper to notice 
a distinction between the case of a single principal and his agent, and 
tint of several principals and their joint agent, which might otherwise 
eanse some confusion. In both cases, as between the agent and a prin- 
cipal, the construction of the principal, whether he be a single principal 
or one of feveral, is equally conclusive; but, in the latter case, both 
the principal and the agent bear relation to the other principals, which 
must be taken into the estimate, in order to understand fully all the 
results which may grow out of the contest for power between them. 
lliough the construction of the principal is conclusive against the joint 
agent, as between them, such is not the case between him and his as- 
Mciates. They both have an equal right of construction, and it would 
ba ih» duty of the agent to bring the subject before the principal to be 
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adjusted, according to the terma of the instniment of aMoeiAtiQQ, nd 
of the nrincipal to Bubmit to such adjustment In sudi cases the con- 
tract itsAlf is the law, which must determine the relative rights and 
powers of the parties to it The Qeneral GoTemment is a case of 
joint agency — the joint agent of the twenty-four sovereign states. It 
would be its duty, according to the principles established in such cases^ 
instead of attempting to enforce its construction of its powers against 
that of the state^ to bring the subject before the states themselrea, in 
the only form which, according to the provision of the Constitution, it 
can be — ^by a proposition to amend, in the manner prescribed in the in- 
strument, to be acted on by them in the only mode they can, by ex- 
pressly granting or withholding the contested power. Against this 
conclusion there can be raised but one objection, — that the states have 
surrendered or transferred the right in question. If such be the &ct, 
there ought to be uo difficulty in establishing it The grant of the 
powers delegated is contained in a written instrument, drawn up with 
great care, and adopted with the utmost deliberation. It provides that 
the powers not granted arc reserved to the states and the people. If 
it be surrendered, let the grant be shown, and the controversy will be 
terminated ; and, surely, it ought to be shown, plainly and clearly 
shown, before the states are asked to admit what, if true, would not 
only divest them of a right wliich, under all its forms, belongs to the 
principal over his agent, unless surrendered, but which cannot be sur- 
rendered without in effect, and for all practical purposes, reversing the 
relation between them ; putting the ageut in the place of the princi- 
pal, and the principal in that of the agent ; and which would degrade 
tlie stales from tlie high and sovereign condition which Ihey have ever 
held, under every form of their existence, to be mere subordinate and 
dependent corporations of the government of its own creation. But, 
instead of showing any such grant, not a provision can be found in the 
Constitution authorizing the General Oovemntcnt to exercise any eon- 
trol wliaiever over a state by force, by veto, by judicial process, or in 
any other form — a fnost itfiportani omiuion^ dcngned, and not aecidenr 
tal, and, as will be shown in the course of these remarks, omitted by 
the dictates of the profoundest wisdom. 

I'he journal and proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution afford abundant proof that there was in the body a pow- 
erful party, distinguished for talents and influence, intent on obtaining, 
for the General Government^ a grant of the very power in quettion^ 
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•nd thai fbmj aitempted to effect tlus object in all poMible ways, but 
fiMtaiwtelj, witfiout niccesa. Hie fint project of a Oonstitutioo sub- 
mitted to the Coorentioii (GkiTemor Randolph's) embraced a propoai- 
tioo to grant power ** to negative all laws contrary, in the opinion of 
the National Legislature, to the artidee of the Union, or any treaty 
■nbosting under the authority of the Union ; and to call forth the force 
of the Union against any member of the TJnion failing to fulfil his 
doty mder the articles thereof!** The next project submitted (Charles 
Pinduiey's) contained a similar provision. It proposed, '*that the 
J^cgislature of the United States should have the power to revise the 
lawa of the several states that may be supposed to infringe the powers 
exdiMTdy dd^gfated by this Constitution to Congress, and to negative 
and annul such aa do.** Hie next waa submitted by Mr. Patterson, of 
New Jersey, which provided, " if any state, or body of men in any 
■tate^ shall oppose or prevent the carrying into execution such acts or 
Inataes** (of the Union), " the federal executive shall be authorized to 
odl forth the powers of the confederated states, or so much thereof as 
ahall be necessary to enforce, or compel the obedience to such acts, or 
observance of such treaties.** Oeneral Hamilton's next succeeded, 
which declared ''all laws of the particular states contrary to the Con- 
■titntion or laws of the United States, to be utterly void ; and, the 
better to prevent such laws being passed, the governor or president of 
each state shall be appointed by the Oeneral Government, and shall 
have a negative on the laws about to be passed in the state of which 
he is governor or president" 

At a subsequent period, a proposition was moved and referred to a 
eomnittee to provide that ** the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall 
extend to all controversies between the United States and any indi- 
vidual state ',** and, at a still later period, it was moved to grant power 
* to negative all laws passed by the several states interfering, in the 
opinion of the Legislature, with the general harmony and interest of 
the Union, provided that two thirds of the members of each house 
assent to the same," which, after an ineffectual attempt to commit, was 
withdrawn. 

I do not deem it necessary to trace through the journals of the Con- 
WtioQ the fate of these various propositions. It is sufficient that they 
moved and failed, to prove conclusively, in a manner never to be 
that the Ccovention which framed the Constitution was op- 
to graotug the power to the General Government in any kacm. 
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through AD J of its depsrtmentfl, l^gidatiTa^ extcaibn, or jndida], to 
ooeroe or Gootrol a ftate, though pr opowd m alleonedTable models tnd 
softained bj the most tmlented and mflwntial mombers of the bodf. 
This, one would suppose, ought to settle fbrerer the qneetian of the siv- 
render or transfer of the power under consideration ; and soch, m fiuti 
would be the case, were the opinion of a large portion of the oommum^ 
not biased, as, in fisct, it is, by interest A majority hare sJmost always 
a direct interest in enlarging the power of the govemment, and the in- 
terested adhere to power with a pertinacity which bids defiance to 
truth, though sustained by eridenoe as conclusive as mathwnatifnl demp 
onstration ; and, accordingly, the adrocates of the powers of the (Gen- 
eral Gk>Teniment, notwithstanding the impregnable strength of the proof 
to the contrary, have boldly claimed, on construction, a power, the grut 
of which was so persereringly sought and so sternly resisted by the 
Convcntioa They rest the claim on the provisions in the GonetitntiQn 
wliich declsire " that this Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land^** and that " the judidil 
power nhall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United Stater, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, luider their authority.'* 

I do not propose to go into a minute examination of these provisioDa 
They have been so frequently and so ably investigated, and it has been 
so clearly shown that they do not warrant the assumption of the power 
claimed for the government, that I do not deem it necessary. I shaD, 
therefore, confiiie myself to a few detaclied remarks. 

I liave already stated that a distinct proposition was made to oonfsr 
the very power in controversy on the Supremo Court, which (ailed ; 
which of itself ought to overrule the assumption of the power by con- 
struction, unless sustained by the most conclusive arguments; but when 
it is added that this proposition was moved (20th August) subsequent 
to the period of adopting the provisions, above cited, vesting the court 
with its present powers (18th July), and that an effort was mode, at a 
still later period (23d August), to invest Congress with a negative on 
all state laws which, in its opinion, might interfere with the general in- 
terest and harmony of the Union, the argument would seem too con- 
clusive against the powers of the court to be overruled by construction 
however strong. 

Passing by, however, this, and also the objection that the terms eaam 
in law and equity are technical, embracing only questions between 
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partias mmmai h to the |*voeM of the court, ud, of coone, ezdodng 
qnaatioae between the etatea uid the Oenanl QovemmeDt — ta argu- 
meDt which he* nerer been aimrered — there renuine another objectioD 
parfectlj concliuiTe. 

Tlucotiitructioa whidi would eCDTer od the Supreme Court the power 
in quMtim, retta oo the ground that the Conititution hu cooferred on 
that tribunal the high and impcvtaiil right oT decidiog on the nmififii- 
Uonality of laiot. Hut it poMonci thii power 1 do out deny, but I do 
trtterlj deuj that it ia conferred by the ConatiCutiim, either bj the pro- 
raion* aboTo cited, or anj other. It ia a power derived from the ne- 
reiaitj of the caae ; and, ao far from being puueiscJ bj the Supreme 
Court ezcluairelj or peculiarly,!! not only belonge to every court of the 
Montry, high or low, civil or criminal, but to all foreign courta, before 
irhicb a cue may be brought involving the conatruction of a law whidi 
UBy conflict with the proviaiona of the Cuoititutiun. Hie rensuo ia pbun. 
Where there are two leti of rulea prescribed in reference to the aama 
■gbiact, one by a higher and the other by an inferior Buthoritj, the 
jodicial tiihunal called in to decide on the ciuo must unavoidably deter- 
niiie, ahould they conflict, whidi ia the law ; and that rvcceaeity compcla 
H to decide (hat the rule prescribed by the inferior power, if in ila 
opinioa incaiualeDt with that of the higher, ia void, be it a conflict be- 
tween the Constitution and a law, or between a charter and the by-Inwa 
of a corporation, or any other higher and inferiur authority. The jn-io- 
ciple anil source of autbtvity are tlie aame in all euch caae*. Being do- 
rived from necesaity, it ia rettricted within it» limits, and cannot p«e 
M) inch beyond the narrow coufiuei of deciding in a case before the 
eoort, and, of course, between parties amenable to it$ proceta, eidudiog 
thereby political queaticos, which of the two is, in reality, the law, the 
Mt ef Cot^ress «r the Constitution, when on their face Uiey are incon- 
aiMcnt; and yet, Irora this resulting limited power, derived from ne- 
oaaaity, and held in common with every court in tlie world which, by 
pnaibility, may take eogniwnce of a case involving the interpretation 
efo^ir CiKUtilutiua and laws, itis attenipled ti> confer on the Supreme 
Court a power which would work a Iborou^ and radical change in our 
^Btem, and which, ntoreorer, waa positively refused bj the Cootcd- 

Tha opinion that the General Oovcmment haa the right to enlbree Ka 
OMatnicticn ot lie p ownra against a state, in any mode whatever, ia, in 
trat^ fctBHUd en a fnadaaiealal miacssieaptieo of our ajelam. At (b* 
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bottom of this, and, in (act^ almost cTery otiier miaeonceptioo as to tlia 
relation between the states and the General Oovemmenty lurks the 
radical error, that the latter is a national, and not, as in reality it is, a 
confederated government ; and that it derires its powers from a higher 
source than the states. There are thousands influenced by these im- 
pressions without being conscious of it, and who^ while they believe them- 
Kolves to be opposed to consolidation, have infused into their oonception 
of our Constitution almost all the ingredients which inter into that form 
of government. The striking difference between the present govern- 
ment and that under the old confederation (I speak of governments as 
distinct from constitutions) has mainly contributed to this dangerous im- 
prcHiion. But, however dissimilar their governments, the present Ccn- 
9tUuiioH it at far removed from ccntolidaiion, and ttoj ttrirtly and at 
purely a confederation^ at the one vhieh it tuperteded 

Like the old confederation, it was formed and ratified by state au- 
thority. The only difference in this particular i^ tluit one was ratified 
by the people of the states, and the other by the state governments ; 
one forming strictly a union of the state governments, the other of the 
states tltemselvefl ; one, of the agents exercising the powers of sove- 
reignty, and the other of the sovereigns themselves ; but both were 
unions of ptilitical bodies, as distinct from a union of the people individ- 
ually. They are, indeed, both confeJ^ationt, but the present in a 
higher and purer sense than that which it succeeded, just as the act of 
a sovereign is higlier and more perfect tlum that of his agent ; and it 
was, doubtless, in reference to this difference that the preamble of the 
Constitution, and the address of the Convention laying the Constitution 
before Congress, speak of oonsoliilating and perfecting the Union ; yet 
this difference, whicli, while it elevated the General Government in re- 
lation to the state governments, placed it more immediately in the 
relation of the creature and agent of the states themselves, by a natural 
miiMJonception, has been the principal cause of the impression so preva- 
lent of the inferiority of the states to the General Government, and of 
the conifequent right of the latter to coerce the former. Raised from 
below to tlie same level with the state governments, it was conceived 
to be placed above the states themselves. 

I have now, I trust, conclusively shown that a state has a right, fai 
hor sovereign capacity, in convention, to declare an unconstitutional act 
of Congress to be null and void, and that such declarations would be 
obligatory on her dtiaens, aa highly so aa the GonstitutMJO itaeif, and 
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eonduuTe tgmiiist the General Govemmenty which would have no right 
to eoforoe its oonstractioo of its powers against that of the state. 

I next propose to consider the practical effect of the exercise of this 
high and important right — ^which, as the great conservative principle 
of oar system, is known under the various names of nullification, inter- 
poaitioD, and state veto— in reference to its operation viewed under 
diflerent aspects : nullification, as declaring null an unconstitutional act 
of the General Government, as far as the state is concerned ; inter- 
position, as throwing the shield of protection between the citizens of a 
■tftte and the encroachments of the Government ; and veto, as arrest- 
ing or inhibiting its unauthorized acts within the limits of the state. 

The practical effect, if the right was fully recognized, would be plain 
and simple, and has already, in a great measure, been anticipated. If 
the state has a right, there must, of necessity, be a corresponding obli- 
gation on the part of the General Government to acquiesce in its exer- 
ciae ; and, of course, it would be its duty to abandon the power, at 
least as for as the state is concerned, to compromise the difficulty, or 
apply to the states themselves, according to the form prescribed in tho 
Coostitation, to obtain the power by a grant If granted, acquies- 
cence, then, would be a duty on the part of the state ; and, in that event, 
the contest would terminate in converting a doubtful constructive 
power into one positively granted ; but, should it not be granted, no 
alternative would remain for the General Government but a com- 
promise or its permanent abandonment In either event, the contro- 
versy would be closed and the Constitution fixed : a result of tho 
utmost importance to tho steady operation of the government and the 
stability of the system, and which can never be attained, under its pres- 
ent operation, without the recognition of the right, as experience has 
■hown. 

Ynm the adoption of the Constitution, we have had but one con- 
tinued agitation of constitutional questions embracing some of the 
most important powers exerci:«ed by tho government ; and yet, in spito 
of all the ability and force of argument displayed in the various dis- 
enasioos, backed by the high authority claimed for the Supreme Court 
to adjust such controversies, not a single constitutional question, of a 
political character, which lias ever been agitated during this long 
period, has been settled in tho public opinion, except that of the uncon- 
of the Alien and Sedition Law ; and, what is remarkable, 
eettled againtt the deciMton of the Supreme C<mrt. The tend- 
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encj ia to iDcrease, and not diminish, this conflict for power. New 
questions are yearly added without diminishing the old ; while the con- 
test becomes more obstinate as the list increases, and, what is highly 
ominous, more sectional It is impossible that the govemment can last 
under this increasing diversity of opinion, and growing imcertainty as 
to its power in relation to the most important subjects of legislaiion ; 
and equally so, tliat this dangerous state can terminate without a 
power somewhere to compel, in effect, the government to abaodoQ 
doubtful constructive powers, or to convert them into positive granta 
by an amendment of the Constitution ; in a word, to substitute the 
positive grants of the parties themselves for the constructive powera 
interpolated by the agents. Nothing short of this, in a system coo- 
etructed as ours is, with a double set of agents, one for local and the 
other for general purposes, can ever terminate the conflict for power, 
or give uniformity and stability to its action. 

Such would be the practical and happy operation were the right 
recognized ; but the case is far otlierwise ; and as the right is not only 
denied, but violently opposed, the General Government, so far from 
acquiescing in its exercise, and abandoning the power, as it ought, may 
endeavor, by all the means within its command, to enforce its construe* 
tion against that of the state. It is under \)xla aspect of the question 
that I now propose to consider the practical effect of the exercise of 
the right, with Uie view to determine which of the two, the state or 
the General Government, must prevail in the conflict ; which oompela 
me to revert to some of the grounds already established. 

I have already shown that the declaration of nullification would be 
obligatory on the citizens of the stite, as much so, iu fact, as its decla- 
ration ratifying the Constitution, resting, as it does, on the same basil. 
It would to them be the highest possible evidence that the power eon- 
tested was not granted, and, of course, that the act of the General 
Government was unconstitutional They would be bound, in all the 
relations of life, private and political, to respect and obey it; and, whan 
called upon as jurymen, to render tlieir verdict accordingly, or, as 
judges, to pronounce judgment in conformity to it The right of jury 
trial is secured by the Constitution (thanks to the jealous spirit of 
liberty, doubly secured and fortified) ; and, with this inestimable right 
— inestimable, not only as an essential portion of the judicial tribooali 
of the country, but infinitely more so, considered as a popular, and atfll 
more, a local representation, in that department of the goveniiiMDt 
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«Udi, irifhool It, wodd be tha brtlieit ramoTed from the oaatrtA of 
tha people, lad ■ It iBrtninwnt to rap the fbundBtion of the Eyitem — 
with, T repait, thii inntiiiiable right, it irould be itnpouible for the 
0«EWT»1 QoTemment, within the limits of the ■!■!«, to execute, Itgallg, 
tha act nullified, or laj other pueed with a view to enforce it ; while, 
on the other hand, tin it&te would be »bte to enfiirce, IfgaUy and 
p m c a M g, ite declwation of nalli&eatioa Sustuned b; it* court knd 
jurira, it would calmlj ud quietly, but wrcenfull/, meet eTciy efibrt 
of the QeBCTkl Ooremiiuot to eoforoe tie claim of power. The result 
would be iiieTitaU& Belbre the judieiil tribmul of the eouDtry, the 
itate mnit pivTiil, unleai, indeed, jury trial could be eluded bj the 
raflDement of Bw eenrt, or hj some other device ; which, howeTer, 
guarded aa it ia b j the mnpart* of the dirutitutioo, would, I hold, be 
hnpoanble. The attempt to elude, ahould it be made, would itaelf be 
tneatttitDtianal ; aad, in torn, woald t« annulled by the aoTereign 
voiea of the atate. Nor would the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court, imder the jodieiary act, avail the Gcncrnl QorernmeDt If 
taken, it would but end in a new trial, aud that iu another Terdict 
■gahiat the goTernment; but whether it may be taken, would be op- 
tknal with the atate. The court itself biu decided that a copy of the 
raoord ia requiaite to reriew a judgment of a >tale court, and, if necea- 
Mry, the itate would take the precaution to preveut. by proper enact- 
Benta, any meatu of obtaining a copy. But it obtained, what would 
it BTut against the exeeulion of tha penal enactments of the elate, in- 
tended to enforce the declaration of nuUiiicatian 1 The judgment of 
the atate court would be prooonneed and executed belbre the poasibility of 
A reverad, and executed, too, without reaponaibility incnrred by any one. 

Beaten before the coorta, the Oeoeral QoTeranent would be com- 
pelled to abandon it* nnconatilutional pretensiona. or reaort to force : 
* resort, the dilHculty (I waa about to tay, the imposnbility) of which 
mold very •ooo folly manifest itaeU; ahould foUy or wadnwi* srer 
BMtka the attempt 

In eomadering this aspect of the coolroTany, I paie orer the &ct 
flut tlm Oeaeral Qoreruntent has no right lo resort to force against a 
stale — to eosres a soweign member of the Union — whidi, I trmt, I 
have eatsMtthftd beyond all pouible doubt. Let it, however, be deter- 
BHMd to u*e force, and the difficulty woiild be inaurmountable, mleaa, 
indaed, it be also dctermiDed to set aside the Coiutitution, and to inb- 
nrt Iha sysl^ to it* tMsdaticsK 
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Against whom would it be applied t CoDgress has, it is true, tba 
right to call forth the militia " to execute the Uvfiftnd suppress insor- 
rection f but there would be no law resisted, unless, indeed, it be called 
resistance for the juries to refuse to find, and the courts to render 
judgment, in conformity to the wiahes of the General Government ; no 
insurrection to suppress ; no armed force to reduce ; not a sword un> 
sheathed ; not a bayonet raised ; none, absolutely none, on whom force 
could be used, except it be on the unarmed citizens engaged peaceably 
and quietly in their daily occupations. 

No one would be guilty of treason {" levying war against the United 
States, adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort'*), or any 
other crime made penal by the Ckmstitution or the laws of the United 
States. 

To suppose that force could be called in, implies, indeed, a great 
mistake, both as to the nature of our government and that of the con- 
troversy. It would be a legal and constitutional contest — a conflict of 
moral, and not physical force — a trial of constitutional, not military 
power, to be decided before the judicial tribunals of the country, and 
not on the field of battle. In such contest, there would be no object for 
force, but those peaceful tribunals — nothing on which it could be 
employed, but in putting down courts and juries, and preventir^ the 
execution of judicial process. Leave these untouched, and all the 
militia that could be called forth, backed by a regular force of ten times 
the number of our small, but gallant and patriotic army, could liave not 
the slightest cflect on the result of tlic controversy ; but subvert these 
by an armed body, and you subvert the very foundation of this our 
free, constitutional, and legal system of gorernment, and rear iu its 
place a military despotism. 

Feeling the force of these difficulties, it is proposed, with the view, I 
suppose, of disembnrrasiting the operation, as much as possible, of the 
troublesome iuterferenoc of courts and juries, to change the scene of 
coercion from land to water; ns if the government could luive one 
particle more ri^ht to coerce a state by water than by land ; but, unless 
I am greatly deceived, tlie difficulty on that clement will not be much 
less than on the other. The yvry trial, at least the l(»cal jury trial 
(the trial by the vicinage), maj', indeed, Imj evaded Uiere, but in its 
place, other, and not much less formidable, obstacles must be encotin- 
tered. 

There can be but two modes of coercion resorted to by water — 
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tlodnwln and abolitaoD of the ports of entry of the state, aooompanied 
hj penal enacliiitiil|j^ilhorigiiig seizures for entering the waters of the 
atate. If the former be attempted, there will be other parties besides 
the General Goyemment and the state. Blockade is a belligerent 
right : it presDppoees a state of war, and, unless there be war (war in 
doe form, as prescribed hj the Constitation), the order for blockade 
ironld not be respected bj other nations or their subjects. Their 
▼esaels would proceed directly for the blockaded port, with certain 
proqiecta of gain ; if seized under the order of blockade, through the 
daim of indemnity against the General Gk>Yemment ; and, if not, by a 
profitable market, without the exaction of dutiea 

Tlie other mode, the abolition of the ports of entry of the state, 
iroold also have its difficulties. The Constitution provides that ''no 
preference shall be given by any reg^ulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one state over thoa^f another ; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one state be obliged toniter, clear, or pay duties in another :" 
prorkioiis too dear to be eluded even by the force of construction. 
nere will be another difficulty. If seizures be made in port, or witliin 
tfie distance assigned by the laws of nations as the limits of a state, the 
trial most be in the state, with all the embarrassments of its courts and 
jmies; while beyond the ports and the distance to which I have 
referred, it would be difficult to poiut out any principle by which a 
foreign vessel, at least, could be seized, except as an incident to the 
right of blockade, and, of course, with all the difficulties belonging to 
tiiat mode of coercion. 

But there yet remains another, and, I doubt not, insuperable barrier, 
to be found in the judidal tribunals of the Union, against all the 
achemes of introducing force, whether by land or water. Though I 
caanoi concur in tlie opinion of those who regard the Supreme Court as 
the mediator appointed by the Constitution between the states and the 
General Government ; and though I cannot doubt there is a natural bias 
OB its part towards the powers of the latter, yet I must greatly lower 
my opinion of that high and important tribunal for intelligence, justice, 
and attachment to the Constitution, and particularly of that pure and 
upright magistrate who has so long, and with such distinguished honor 
to himself and the Union, presided over its deliberations, with all the 
weight that belongs to an intellect of the first order, united with the 
most qx>tlesa integrity, to believe, for a moment^ that an attempt so 
plaUy and manifestljiptooonstitutional as a resort to force would be in 
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foch a contest^ could be soBtained by the lictiflD of its Bnthori^. Li 
wbatever form force may be used, it mutt pra^M queetioos §or legal 
abjudication. If in the shape of blockade, the ▼eesels eeiaed under it 
must be ooodenmed, and thus would be presented the question of priai 
or no prize, and, with it, the legality of the blockade ; if in that of a 
repeal of the acts establishing ports of entries in the state, the kgili^ 
of the seixure must be determined, and that would bring up the quet- 
tion of the constitutionality of giving a preference to the ports of one 
state over those of another ; and so, if we pass from water to land, we 
will find every attempt there to substitute force for law most, in like 
manner, come under the review of the courts of the Union ; and Ihs 
unconstitutionality would be so glaring, that the executive and legisla- 
tive departments, in their attempt to coerce, should either make aa 
attempt so lawless and desperate, would be without the support uf the 
judicial department I will not pursue the question farther, as I hold 
it perfectly clear that, so long as a stnl retains its federal relations ; so 
long, in a word, as it continues a member of the Union, the contest 
between it and the General Government must be before the courts and 
juries ; and every attempt, in whatever form, whether by land or water, 
to substitute force as the arbiter in their place, must faiL The unooo- 
stitutionality of the attempt would be so open and palpable, that it 
would be impossible to sustain it 

There is, indeed, one view, and one only, of the contest in which Soroe 
could be employed ; but that view, as between the parties, wookl 
supersede the Constitution itself: that nullification is seoeesioa, and 
would, consequently, place the state, as to the others, in the relation of 
a foreign state. Such, clearly, would be the efiect of secession ; but ii 
is equally clear that it would place the state beyond the pale of all her 
federal relations, and, thereby, ail control on the part of the other statai 
over her. She would stand to them simply in the relation of a fore^B 
state, divested of all federal connection, and having none other betweoi 
them but those belonging to the laws of nations. Standing thus towards 
one another, force might, indeed, be employed against a state, but it 
must be a belligerent force, preceded by a declaration of war, and 
carried on with all its formalities. Such would be the certain efiiact of 
secession ; and if nullification be secession — ^if it be but a different nama 
for the some thing — such, tod^ must be its effect ; which presents tha 
highly important question. Are they, in fact, the same t on the 
tf whidi depends the question whether it be tk^facMhh and 
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twmml remedj, thai im^ be ezereisad withoat ierminaiing the fiderti 
nUtiAMm ot Hm Mtnr net 

I am awire that Uiere is a considerable and respectable portion of 
our etsie^ with a Tery large portico of the Union, oonstitating, in hei, a 
great majoritj, who are of the opinion that thej are the same thing, 
difiraig odlj in name, and who^ under that impression, denounce it as 
Um meet daogeroos of all doctrines ; and jet, so fiur from being the 
mam, ihejr are, tmlcss, indeed, I am greatly deceived, not only perfectly 
dM^goishable, bat totally disamilar in their nature, their object, and 
eflbct ; and that, so fiir from deserving the denunciation, so properly 
bdooging to the act with which it is confounded, it is, in truth, the 
l%best and most predous of all the rights of the states, and essential to 
praserre that rery Union, for the supposed effect of destroyinif which 
h ii to bitterly anathematised. 

1 shall now proceed to mali^dgood my assertion of their total dU- 
■fmi/grily, 

Flnt, they are whdly dissimilsr in their nature. One hat rrference 
to tktpartiM tkmma ri9 €9, and tk4 other to their agents. Secession is a 
wU kd rm w al from the Union : a separation from partnere, and, as fiur as 
depends on the member withdrawing, a die»olution of the partnership. 
It presupposes an association : a union of several states or individuals 
for a common object Wherever these exist, secession may ; end where 
tiiey do Dot» it cumot Nullification, on the contrary, preeuppoeee the 
rel m ii on of principal and agent : the one granting a power to be ez- 
•euted, the other, appointed by him with authority to execute it ; and 
it thnpiy a deHaraiion on the part of the principal^ made in due form, 
tkmt mn act of the agent tranecending hie power ie null and void It is 
a ri^t belonging exclusively to the relation between principal and 
ageoti to be found whereeer it exiete, and in all ite forme, between sev- 
eral, or an association of principals, and their joint agents, as well as 
between a single principal and his agent 

Tbe difference in their object is no less striking than in their nature. 
Tlie object of secession is to free the withdrawing member from the 
M i g a ii on of the association or union, and is applicable t» cases where 
the olgect of the aasoriation or union hoe failed, either by an abuse of 
power on the part of iU memhert, or other causes. Its direct and tm- 
m ed iat e object, en U eonceme the withdrawing member, i» the dieeoltttion 
e/ At mttoeiaiwn or union, as fitf as it is concerned. On the contrary, 
tha ol^ of ouUiflcatlk is to confine the agent within the limits of 
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powera, by arresting his acts transcending tlM& nei with iht nm 
of dettrojfing (he delegated or truat power^ hui te f im uiw it, 6y compdr 
linp the agent tof^ifil the object for vhieh the agtmy or truei wen ert' 
ated; and u applicable wdy to caeee where the truet or delegaied pawen 
are traneeended on the part of the agent. Without the pover of aecet- 
eion, an association or union, formed for the oommon good ofaliihe 
members, might prove ruinous to some, by the abu5e of power on the 
part of the others ; and without nullification the agent might, under 
color of construction, assume a power noTcr intended to be delq^ated, 
or to oonTcrt those delegated to objects never intended to be c om pre- 
hended in the tnut, to the ruin of the principal, or, in case of a joint 
agency, to the ruin of some of the principals. Each has, thua, its ap- 
propriate object, but objects in their nature very dissimilar; so modi 
so, tliat, in case of an association or union, where the pow^ms are del- 
egated to be executed by an agent, th«,|ri>use of power, oo the part of 
the agent, to the injury of one or more of the members, would not 
justify secession on their part The rightful remedy in that case would 
be nullificatioa There would be neither right nor pretext to secede : 
not right, because secession is applicable only to the acts of the mem- 
bers of the association or union, and not to the act of the agent ; nor 
pretext, because there is another, and equally efficient remedy, short 
of the dissolution of the aiisociation or union, which can only be justi- 
fied by necessity. Nullification may, indeed, be succeeded by secession. 
In tlie ca5e stated, #hould tlie other members undertake to grant the 
power nullified, and should the nature of Uie power be such as to drfeai 
the object of the aefociation or unhn^ at least as fur as the member nul- 
lifying is concerned, it would then become an abu^e of power on the 
part of the principaK and thus present a case where secession would 
apply ; but in no other could it be justified, except it be for a failure 
of the association or union to effect the object for which it was created, 
independent of any ubune of power. 

Tt now remains to show tliat their effect is as dissimilar as their 
nature or object 

Nullification leaves the members of tlie nAsociation or union in the 
condition it found tlicm — subject to all its burdens, and entitled to all 
its advantages, comprehending the member nullifying as well as the 
others — its object being, not to destroy, but to preserve, as has been 
stated. It simply arrests the act of the agent, as far as the principal 
it concerned, leaving in every other respect the operation of the Joint 
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CQneeni aa before ; ieoesnon, od tlie contrary, destroys, as far as the 
withdrawing meoMK w concemed, the associatioD or union, and re- 
stores him to the relation he occupied towards the other members be- 
lore the existence of the association or wiion. He loses the benefit, 
but is released from the burden and control, and can no longer be 
dealt with, by his fbrmer associates, as one of its members. 

Soch are clearly the differences between them — differences so 
marked, that, instead of being identical, as supposed, they form a oon- 
tnwt in all the aspects in which they can be regarded. The applica- 
tioo of these remarks to the political association or Union of these 
twenty-four states and the Oeneral Gkivemment, their joint agent, is 
too obvious, after what has been already said, to require any additional 
illiwtratioa, and I will dismiss this part of the subject with a single 
additional remark. 

Ihere are many who acknoi^ledge the right of a state to secede, but 
deny its right to nullify ; and yet, it seems impossible to admit the one 
without admitting the other. They both presuppose the same struc- 
ture of the government, that it is a Union of the states, as forming 
political communities, the same right on tlie part of the states, as mem- 
bers of the Union, to determine for their citiscns the extent of the 
powers delagated and those reserved, and, of cour^, to decide whether 
the Constitution has or has not been violated. The simple difference, 
between those who admit sec&oion and deny nullification, and 
who admit both, is, that one acknowledges tliat the declaration 
of A state pronouncing that the Constitution has been violated, and is, 
therefore, null and void, would be obligatory on her citizens, and would 
arrest all the acts of the government within the limits of the state , 
while they deny that a similar declaration, made by the same authority, 
and in the same manner, that an act of the government has tran- 
teeoded its powers, and that it is, therefore, null and void, would have 
any obligation ; while the other acknowledges the obligation in both 
eaaes. The one admits that the declaration of a state absenting to the 
Constitution bound her citizens, and that her declaration can unbind 
them ; but denies that a similar declaration, as to the extent she has. in 
fact, bound them, has any obligatory force on tliem ; while the other 
gives equal force to tlie declaration in the several cases. Tlie one de* 
niea the obligation, where the object is to prtnerve tlt^ Union in th. 
mdy way it emn 6f, by confining the government, formed to execute t)y 
Iniat powera, atrietlj within their limits, and to the objects for whid* 
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tlie^ w«re delegated, tboDgh tkej give>W{ foree when Um oljeet m <e 
tUdro^ the Union ittelf; while the other, m fgmag eqwd weight to 
both, prtftn the one beeaute it prewenm end T^J9cU the other b ee m u m it 
deetfoyt; and yet the former is the Union, and the latter the ifiewuM 
partyl And all this strange diatioetion originate% as far as I en 
judge, in attributing to nullification what belongs eadasiTelj to aeoea- 
sion. The difficulty as to the former, it seems, is, that a state oaanot 
be in and out of the Union at the same time. 

This is, indeed, true, if applied to secession— the throwing off tkt 
authority of the Union iUdf. To nullify the Constitution, if I may be 
pardoned the solecism, would, indeed, be tantamount to disunion; and, 
as applied to such an act, it would be true that a state ooold not be in 
and out of the Union at the same time ; but the act would be secst* 
sion. 

But to apply it to nullification, properly understood, the object of 
which, instead of resisting or diminishing the powers of the Union, is 
to preserve them as they are, neither increased nor diminished, and 
thereby the Union itself (for the Uoion may be as effectually de 
stroyed by increasing as by dimimshing its powers — by consolidation, 
as by disunion itself), would be, I would say, had I not great respect 
for many who do thus apply it, egregious trifling with a grare and 
deeply-important constitutional subject 

I might here finish the task which your request imposed, having, I 
trust, demonstrated, beyond the power of refutation, that a state hss 
the right to defend her reserved powers against the encroachments of 
the General Government ; and I may add that the right is, in its 
nature, peaceable, consistent with the federal relations of the state, 
and perfectly efficient, whether contested before the courts, or at- 
tempted to be resisted by force. But there is another aspect of the 
subject not yet touched, without adverting to which, it is impossible to 
understand the full effects of nullification, or the real character of our 
political institutions : I allude to the power whidi the states, as a eon- 
federated body, have acquired directly over each other, and on whidi I 
will now proceed to make some remarks, though, I fear, at the hasard 
of fatiguing you. 

Previous to the adoption of the present Clonstitution, no power eoold 
be exercised over any state by any other, or all of the states, witboot 
its own consent ; and we, accordingly, find that the old confederatioo 
and the present Constitution were both submitted (or ratificatioa to 
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of ikm tteteiy and tfant etdi ratified ibr itaeli; and was bound only 
m wattqatBoeB of Hi cfwn particular ratification, as has boon already 
elated. The preeent Constitution has made, in this particular, a most 
important modification in their oondition. I allude to the proyiiion 
vUch gives Talidity to amendments of the Constitution when ratified 
hf three foortha of the states — a proTision which has not attracted as 
miKfa att e n ti on as its importanoe desenrea Without it, no change 
eoold haye been made in the Constitution, unless with the unanimous 
ccnswif of all the states, in like manner as it was adopted. This proyi- 
Mon, then, oontains a highly-important concession by eadi to all of the 
states, of a portion of the original and inherent right of self-government, 
possessed prerioaaly by each separately, in finvor of their general con- 
Mented powers, giving thereby increased energy to the states in their 
united capad^, and weakening them in the same degree in their 
separate. Its otgect was to fiualitate and strengthen the action of the 
amending, or (to speak a little more appropriately, as it regards the 
point under conndcration) the repairing power. It was foreseen that 
a ap e r ienee would, probably, disdose errors in the Constitution itself; 
thai time would make great duu:^;es in the oondition of the country, 
which would require corresponding changes in the Constitution; that 
tha im^gular and conflicting movements of the bodies composing so 
conplez a system might cause derangements requiring correction ; and 
that; to require the unanimoos consent of all the states to meet these 
Ttrions contingencies, would be placing the whole too much under the 
eootrol of the parts : to remedy whidi, this great additional power was 
given to the amending or repairing power — this vt« medicalrix of the 



To understand correctly the nature of this concession, we must not 
eonibaDd it with the delegated powers conferred on the General 
Ctovemment, and to be exercised by it as the joint agent of the states. 
TWy are essentially different The former is, in fitct, but a modification 
of the original sovereign power residing in the people of the Mveral 
the ereaiing or ConUitution-making power ittel/, intendedt as 
. iofaeilitaie and ttrengthen iU action, aiui not change ite character, 
ITkough ntodijied, U is not defegatetl It still resides in the states^ and is 
Ml is bs sxsreised bg them, and not by the government, 

I propose next to consider this important modification of the sovereign 
pQfwers of the states, in connection with the right of nullification. 

It la aaknowladic^d oo all sides that the duration and stability of our 
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fv mermmDg the number of statei necewiy to uomd tiM Coottitntionb 
the equilibrium between the reeerred and the ddagited rigfate may be 
preterved or destroyed mt pleesare. 

I am aware it is objected that» aooording to this tow, one jfonrth of 
the states nuty, in reality, dian^ the Ckxistitation, and thus take away 
powers which haTe been unanimously granted by all the states^ The 
olgection is more specious than solid. The riphi id a state is not fa 
Tuwn4 delegated powers, but to prevent the reserred from being 
asetaned by the goTemment It is, howerer, certain the ngfat may be 
abused, and, thereby, powers be resumed which were, in fret, delegated ; 
and it is also true, if sustained by one tourth of the oo-statea, sndk 
resumption may be successfully and permanently made by the stote. 
This is the danger, and the utmost extent of the danger from the side 
of the reseryed powers. It would, I acknowledge, be desirable to 
aToid or lessen it ; but neither can be effected without increasing a 
greater and opposing danger. 

If the right be denied to the state to defend her reserred powers, ibr 
fear she might resume the delegated, that denial would, in efifoct^ yield 
to the Oeneral Qovemment the power, under the color of construction, 
to assume at pleasure all the reserved powers. It is, in fiict, a qnestion 
between the danger of the states resuming the delegated powers on one 
side, and the General OoTemment aasum'mg the reserred on the other. 
Passing over the hr greater probability of the latter than the former, 
which I endeavored to illustrate in the address of last summer, I shall 
confine my remarks to the striking difference between them, viewed in 
connection with the genius and theory of our goremment 

The right of a stete originally to complete self-government is a 
fundamental principle in our system, in virtue of whidi the guaU of 
patoer required the cimeent of all the ttatee, while to withhold power liU 
disaent of a eingle etate woe euffieienL It is true, that this original and 
absolute power of self-government has been modified by the Gonstita- 
tion, as already steted, so that three fourths of the stetes may now 
g^rant power ; and, consequently, it requires more than one fourth to 
withhold. The boundary between the reserved and the delegated 
powers marks the limits of the Uoion. The states are united to the 
extent of the latter, and separated beyond that limit It is, then, dear 
that it was not intended that the stetes should be more united than the 
will of one fourth of them, or, rather, one more than a fourth, would 
permit It is worthy of remark, that it was proposed in tfaa CooTeotim 
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fa> MWMB <ha tanfed^ratire poww.jw it nuj b« etUed, by rMtlug two 
llurd* of liwttttMwitli die right nfuneDdneot, mm to r«qwe mora 
Umd a ttird, Mliait of a fourth, to withhold power. The propeaitioa 
WM rejected, Bod three fonrtlu luunimonaly adopted. It ie, tb«a, mor« 
kcMU to du NohMV and ymJiu af our nffCnn to ouuaw penotri not 
AlfrefaA (Am to r«MM Uow tAof art; m<f f(u AaKt/* tAst a Mafi, 
MitemMf Ay mm jbwiA o^ A«r nr-Kotot, lAiniU pmaU tht aztrctw a/ 
powrr PM^y talmiU to i« ;ranto< (A<m Ikat lit Qaural Oooenmmt 
AeaU oMHM A* mnim o/pnwr* net Mmd^ to k ddeymUd. In the 
latter cue, the nmrpatMn of power would b« agwiwt the riDduomtal 
pindple of our ^item, the original right of the itatee to ■etf-govern- 
ment; whOa in tha ibnoer, if it be nnirpatioD at all, it would be, if ao 
bold ao ezpreaMoo may be tued, a nanrpaticia in the ipirit of the Con- 
atitutian itatl f the ipittt erdaioing that the utmoat extent of our 
UnioQ ihonM be limJIsd by the will of any number of atatei exceeding 
« fcmih. and th^ moat wiarly. In a couatiy baTing ao great a 
di*er«ity of geographical and political ioteresta, with m mt a territory, 
to be Ailed, !■ a riMxt time, with almoit oauulleM millioni — a country 
of wliidi tba parte will equal empires, a union more intimate than that 
«rdained ia the Coortitutiai, aod eo intimate, of eonne, that it might be 
pecmaawdy boalfle to the feelingi of more than a fontth of the atatea, 
■nate*d of atreogthening, would hare expoaed the ayitem to eerlwn 
iTaalim IJiai There ia a deep and profound jduloeophy, whidi be who 
beat kaowa our nature wiU the moat highly appreciate, that woold 
make the intemity of tha Dnioo, if I may ao expren myaelf, inreraely 
to the extent of territory and the popniatioo of a country, and the 
diveraity of tta intereata. geographical and political ; and which would 
bold in deeper dread the aMnrnption of reaorred righta by the agent 
appointed to exeeula the delegated, than the reaumptico of the delega- 
ted by the aatbority which granted the powers and ordained the agait 
to adminiater them. 'Hiere appears, indeed, to be a great and prerail- 
Ing prineipla that tends to plaee the delegated power in oppo^tioa to 
(be ddegating— the created to the creating powH— readiing far beyond 
man and hk works, np to the univeraal source of all power, "Die 
aarlinsf pages of Sacred History record the robellioo of the archangels 
agaiut the high authority of Heaven itwlf, and ancient mythology, the 
war of the Titaos against Jupiter, which aoenrding to ita narrative 
■iMTfil dw tmivsne with ileatruetion. TUa all-perrading principle ia 
ii wetk ia out ijyateiB -fha created warring against the seating 
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power ; and nnlew the goTernment be bolted and duuned down with 
linka of adamuit by the band of the itatet whidi created it» the creature 
will usurp the place of the creator, and imiverMl politieal iddatiy 
ovenpread the laiid. 

If the Tiews presented be correct, it follova that, on the interpoeitioB 
of a state in laTor of the reserTod rights. It would be the duty of the 
General GoTemment to abandon the contested power, or to ap|diy to 
ihe states themselres, the source of all political authority, for the 
power, in one of the two modes prescribed in the Oonstitution. If the 
case be a simple one, embracing a single power, and that in its nature 
easily adjusted, the more ready and appropriate mode would be an 
amendment in the ordinary form, on a proposition of two thirds of both 
houses of Ckxigreas, to be ratified by three fourths of the states ; but^ on 
the contrary, should the derangement of the system be great, embracing 
many points difficult to adjust, the states ought to be oonrened b a 
general Convention, the most august of all assemblies, representing the 
united sorereignty of the confederated states, and having power and 
authority to correct every error, and to repair every dilapidation or 
injury, whether caused by time or accident, or the conflicting movements 
of the bodies which compose the system. With institutions every way 
so fortunate, possessed of means so well calculated to prevent disorders, 
and so admirable to correct them when they cannot be prevented, hi 
who would prescribe for our political disease dUunion on the one side, 
or coercion of a ttate in the assertion of its rights on the other, would de- 
Mcrvc and will receive^ the execrations of this and all fulvre generations. 

I have now iiniflhed what I had to say on the subject of this com- 
munication, in its immediate connection with the Constitution. In the 
discussion, I have advanced nothing but on the authority of the Coo- 
stitution itself, or that of recorded and unquestionable facts connected 
with the history of its origin and formation ; and have made no deduc^ 
tion but sudi as rested on principles which I believe to be unquestiona- 
ble ; but it would be idle to expect, in the present state of the public 
mind, a favorable reception of the conclusions to which I have been 
carried. There are too many misconceptions to encounter, too many 
prejudices to combat, and, above all, too great a weight of interest to 
resist I do not propose to investigate these great impediments to the 
reception of the truth, tliough it would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry to trace them to their cause, and to measure the force of then 
impeding power ; but there is one among them of so marked a diara^ 
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tor, and whidi operates ao eztenaiyely, that I cannot oondude without 
making it the subject of a few remarks, particularly as they will be 
calculated to throw much light on what has already been said. 

Of all the impediments opposed to a just conception of the nature 
of our political system, the impression that the right of a state to 
arrest an unconstitutional act of the General GoTomment b inconsist- 
ent with the great and fundamental principle of all free states — that a 
majority has the right to goyem — ^is the greatest Thus regarded, nul- 
lification is, without farther reflection, denounced as the most danger- 
ous and monstrous of all political heresies, as, in truth, it would be, 
were the objection as well-founded as, in fietct, it is destitute of all 
foundation, as I shall now proceed to show. 

Those who make the objection seem to suppose that the right of a 
majority to govern is a principle too simple to admit of any distinction ; 
and yet, if I do not mistake, it is susceptible of the most important 
distinction— entering deeply into the construction of our system, and, I 
may add, into that of all free states in proportion to the perfection of 
their institutions, and is essential to the very existence of liberty. 

When, then, it is said that a majority has the right to goyem, there 
are two modes of estimating the nuijority, to either of which the expres- 
sion b applicable. The one, in which the whole community b regarded 
in the aggregate, and the majority is estimated in reference to the entire 
mass. Thb may be called the majority of the whole, or the absolute 
majority. The other, in which it b regarded in reference to its different 
political interests, whether composed of different dassss, of different 
communities, formed into one general confederated community, and in 
which the majority b estimated, not in reference to the whole, but to 
each class or community of which it is composed, the assent of each 
taken separately, and the concurrence of all constituting the majority. 
A majority thus estimated may be called the cuocurring majority. 

When it b objocted to nullification, that it is opposed to the principle 
that a majority ought to goTern, he who makes the objection must 
mean the absolute, as dbtinguiahed from the concurring. It b only in 
the sense of the former the objection can be applied. In that of the 
eoocurring, it would be absurd, as the concurring assent of all the parts 
(with us, all the states) b of the very essence of such majority. Again, 
it b manifest, that in the sense it would be good against nullification, it 
would be equally so against the Constitution itself; for, in whateyer 
H^iA that instrument may be regarded, it b dearly not the work of 
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the abiolate, but of the oonc u rr i ng majority. It wis fiormed and imd- 
fied bj the coDcaniiig assent of all the statea, and not by the majoritj 
of the whole taken in the aggregate, as has been alread j stated. Thmt 
the acknowledged right of each state in rtfenmee to the CanwlUMtiim, is 
nnquestionably the same right which nulUiflatioo attributes to each in 
reftrenet to the vneoneiitutional aete of the government ; and, if the 
latter be opposed to the right of a majoritj to goTem, the former is 
equally sa I go further. Tlie objecUon might, with equal truth, be 
applied to all free states that haye erer existed : I mean states deserr- 
ing the name, and excluding, of course, those which, after a ftctioua 
and anarchical existence of a few years, have sunk under the yoke of 
tyranny or the dominion of some foreign power. There is not, with 
this exception, a single free state whose institutions were not baaed on 
the principle of the ooncurring majority : not one in whidi the com- 
munity was not regarded in reference to its different political interests, 
and which did not, in some form or other, take the assent of each in 
the operation of the goyemment 

In support of this assertion, I might begin with our own goTemment 
and go back to that of Sparta, and show oonduaively that there is not 
one on the list whose institutions were not organised on the principle 
ef the concurring majority, and in the operation of which the sense of 
each great interest was not separately consulted. The various devices 
whidi have been contrived for this purpose, with the peculiar operation 
of each, would be a curious and highly important subject of investiga- 
tion. I can only allude to some of the most prominent. 

The principle of the concurring m^'ority has sometimes been incor- 
porated in the regular and ordinary operation o the government, each 
interest having a distinct organization, and a combination of the whole 
forming the government ; but still requiring the consent of each, within 
its proper sphere, to give validity to the measures of government Of 
this modification the British and Spartan governments are by fiur the 
most memorable and perfect examples. In others, the right of acting 
—of making and executing the laws — was vested in one interest, and 
the right of arresting or nullifying in another. Of thb dcscriptiao, tha 
Roman government is much the most striking instance. In others, the 
right of originating or introducing projects of laws was in one, and of 
enacting them in another : as at Athens before its government degenr 
erated, where the Senate proposed, and the General Assembly of the 
people enacted, laws. 
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Hum deriesi Tare kll reiortcd to with the inteQtioD of coniolting 
the nptnte totereata of which the sereral coaunnnitiei were com- 
poaed, imd agiinet mil of which the objection to QuIUfiotion, tbit it a 
oppoMd to the will of h mEJoritj, could be raised willi equal force — 
■a itraogly, and I maj ity Much more aa, agaiast the ualimited, ua- 
qsalified, and uacoDtrollable Teto of a singtc tribune out of ten a( 
Bcme on all laws and the execution of law*, aa against the fuune riglit 
of ■ aovereign itate (one of the twenty-four tribunes of (hii nnion], 
linil^ ai the right ii, to the mconatitutioiial acts of the General Oor- 
•rameot, and liable, aa in eSect it ii, (o be controlled hj three foortba 
of the e»etatea ; and jel the Roman Kepublic, and the other atalea to 
whidi I hare referred, are tha renowned among free atate*, whote ex- 
•inplea bare diffuaed the apirit of liberty over the world, and which, 
if atruek fran the liat, would leare behind but little to be admired or 
imitated. There, indeed, would remain one cbua deserving from ua 
particular notice ne oura belongs lo it — I menn eonfederacies ; but. aa 
A dim, heretofore bir leas diitinguiiibud for power and proaperitj than 
tboae already alluded to ; Ihongh I trust, with the improvementa we 
have made, dntined to be placed at the very bead of the illustrioua 
lilt of atatei iritich haTe bleweJ the world with examplea of well- 
rapdaled liberty ; and which aland as so numy oases in the midst of 
the desert of oppression and despotism, which occupies so vast a space 
iff the chart of goveitimenta. Hiat euch will be the great and glorious 
4e*tiny of our system, I feet anured, proviiled we Jo not permit our 
government todc^nerate into the wont of all possible forms, a consoli- 
dated goremnienl, swayeJ by the will of an absolute majority. Bui 
to proceed. 

Viewing a eoefederatad community as composed of as many distinct 
political intereata aa there are stales, and aa requiring the eooseot of 
•adt to its meaaurea, no government can be conceived in whidi the 
•enaa of tha whole community can be more perfectly tnkeo, and all it* 
intareeta be morefuUjrepresenleJ and protected. But, with this gieat 
advantage, united with the means of the most just and perfect local 
wlmkustratioQ through the agency of the slates, and comlnaed with 
tha eapaeity of embracing within ibt Umit* the greatest extent of ter- 
ritory and variety of interests, it is liable la one almost fatal ol^eclioa, 
the Urdinea* and feebleaeaa of its movements—a defect difficult lo 
ba ramedied, and wheo not so great as to render a form of gorem- 
mwt. in Dtbar raspecta (o admhabls^ almoat wmihUaa. To o 
10* 
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this difBculty 'wms tlie grent desidermtum in political tdence, and ibe 
most difficult problem within its circle. To us belongs the glory of ill 
solution, if, indeed, our experiment (for such it must yet be aJIed) 
shall proTo that we haTO overcome it, as I sincerely believe and hops 
it will, on account of our own, as well as the liberty and happiness of 
our race. 

Our first experiment in government was on the old form of a simple 
confederacy, unmodified, and extending the principle of the concurring 
majority alike to the Constitution (the articles of union) and to the 
government which it constituted. It failed, a»d the present structure 
was reared in its place, combining, for the first time in a confederatioo, 
the absolute with the concurring majority ; and thus uniting the justice 
of the one with the energy of the other. 

The new government was reared on the foundation of the old, 
strengthened, but not changed. It stAuds on the same solid basis of the 
concurring majority, perfected by the sanction of the people of the 
states directly given, and not indirectly through the state governments, 
as their representatives, as in tlic old confederation. With that dilTer- 
ence, the authority which made tho two Constitutions — which granted 
their powers, and ordained and organized their respective governments 
to execute them — is the same. But, in pa<tsing from the Constitutioa 
to the government (the law-making and the law-administering pow^), 
the difference between the two iK^comcs radical and essentiaL There, 
in the present, the concurring majority is dropped, and the absolvdn 
substituted. In determining, then, what powers ought to be granted, 
and how the government appointed for their execution ought to be 
organized, the separate and concurring voice of the states was required — 
the union being regarded, for this purpose, in reference to its various 
and distinct interests; hut in the exvcution of these powers (delegated 
only bieause all the states had a common interest in their exercise), the 
union is no longer regarded in reference to its parts, but as forming, to 
the extent of its delegated powers, one great community, to bo govcned 
by a common will, just as the states arc in reference to their separate 
interests, and by a government organized ou principles similar to theira 
lly this simple but fortunate arrangement, we have ingrafted the ab»- 
lute on the concurring majority, thereby giving to the administration of 
the powers of the government, wljere they were required, all the 
energy and promptness belonging to the former, while we have retained 
In the power granting and organizing authority (if I may so 
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mjMlf) tlM prindpl* of the caDearring nujority, ud y/Kh it tlxt jiutin, 
modcntiDO, mod rill] uid perfect Kpr^QtBtioD of all Ifae intereati of the 
eommunity which belong exclusivel j to it 

Socti i« the •olidity and beauty of our adnurable ijileni, bat which, 
it ii perbctlj obrimii, can oolf be preserved by mainfuniiig the ascend- 
•ocyof tlie coK nnviioK-M axino authobity otib tbc law-uakino — m 
Coacvunas ana ths asboi-cti huobitt. Sor la it leu dear that thia 
an only be effected by the right of a (tale to annul the uncoMtitutional 
■eta of Ibe goreniment — a right cooibunded with the idea of a minority 
najorily, bnt which, m fiu: from being the ewe, ie indii- 
e ta prerent the more energetic but imperfect majority which 
the moTCmenti of the goTemment, from usurping the place of 
e perfect wad juat majority which fonoed the Constitntion and 
gmnmment to execute its powcra 

^OT need we apprehend that this cliecic, ax powerful aa it is, will 
prvre excesuTe: The diatinction between the Conititntion and the law- 
making powera, ao atrongly tnarbed in our imitiCutionB, may yet be eoo- 
tidered aa a new and untried experiment. It can acarcely be eaiil to 
have exifted at all before our *yKtem of goTernment We hare yet 
BiDCh to IfBth *» to its pnclieul operation ; and, among other thinga, if 
1 do not mjatakc, we are hr from realizing the many and great diflicul- 
tlM of holding the latter lubDrdioate to the former, and without which, 
% ia nbrioua, the entire acfaeme of constitutional goTemmenl, at least in 
oiir aenw,'mu>t prove aborliTe. Short aa has been our experience, 
phmna of these, of a very formidable character, hare begun to disclose 
themselves, particularly between the Constitution and tbe government 
of the Vnion. The two powers there represent very different interests ; 
the one, that of aU the sUtes taken separately ; and the other, that of 
ft majority of tbe states as forming a confederated community. Each 
Mting tmder t]ie impulse of these respective and very diffurent interests, 
moat necessarily strongly tend to come iulo collision, and, in tto BDnflicl. 
tbe kdvantage will be found almost exclusively on Ibe side of the 
goreniment or law-making power. A few remarks will be snHident to 
nhutrale these positions, 

IW Constitution, while it grants power* to the government, at tha 
aams time imposes restrictions on its action, with the intention of con- 
flmng it within a limited range of powers, and of tbe means of executing 
tham. Tbe object of the powers is to protact the rights and promotfl 
th* fatarastB of all ; and of the rastrietioos, to pNVtnt tha m^eri^, or 
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the domiDAiit interests of the giwer m nent^ from perTertiDg poven 
intended for the common good into the means of oppressing the minor 
interests of the community. Thus drcnmstanoed, the dominant interest 
in posseaiioo of the powers of the govemmenti and the minor interert 
on vhom they are exercised, most regard these restrictions in a toj 
different light : the Utter, as a protection, and the former, as a restraint^ 
and, of course, accompanied vith all the impatient feelings with which 
restrictions on cupidity and ambition are erer regarded by those unruly 
pawsifms Under their influence, the Constitution will be yiewed by ths 
majority, not as the source of their authority, as it should be, but as 
shackles on their power. To them it wiU have no value as the means 
of protection. As a majority they require none. Iheir number and 
strength, and not the Constitution, are their protection ; and, of courss, 
if I may so ppeak, their instinct will be to weaken and destroy the re- 
strictions, m order to enlarge the powers. He must have a yerj imper- 
fect knowledge of the human heart who does not see, in this state of 
things, an iocetsant conflict between the government or the law-making 
power and the Constitution-makiog power. Nor is it less certain that, 
in the contest, the advantage will bo ezduMvely with the former. 

The law-making power U organized and in constant action, having the 
control of the honors and emoluments of the country, and armed with 
the power to punish and reward ; the other, on the contrary, is un- 
organised, lying dormant in the great inert moss of the community, tiU 
called into action on extraordinary occasions and at distant intervaU ; 
and then bestowing no honors, exorcising no patronage, having neither 
the faculty to reward nor to punish, but endowed simply with the 
attribute to grant powers and ordain the authority to execute them. 
The result is inevitable. With so strong an instinct on the port of the 
government to throw off the restrictions of the Constitution and to 
enlarge its powers, and with such powerful fitcuUies to gratify this 
instincthre impulse, the law-making must necessarily encroach on the 
Constitution-making power, unless restrained by the most eflkient 
check — at least as strong as that fi)r which we contend. It is worthy 
of remark, that, all other circumstances being eq'ial, the more «li<*im nM' 
tlic interests represented by the two, the more powerful will be this 
tendency to encroach ; and it is from this, among other causes, that it 
is so much stronger between the government and the Constitution- 
making powers of the Union, where the interests are so very dissimilar, 
than between the two in the aevenJ states 
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Vnt ttM framm of tha CoDititiition vera avars of tbe danger which 
I b»T« described, wt have eondiuiTe proof in the proridoa to vhkh I 
hare to CreqtKnlJy atladed — I maan that which provides for amend- 
meat* to the Constitution. 

I bare already remarked <n ihat portion of tUs proriiioa which, with 
tbs Tie* oT sttengtbenii^ the confederated power, conceded to thrM 
fcnrUis of the state* a right to amend, which otherwiiie could oaly bava 
hMn exROsed by the unaaimoas coosent of aU. It is remarkable, that, 
wluls ttus proTisioD thus streo^eoed the amending power as it regards 
flts states, it imposed impediments on it as br as the government was 
cooeer u ad. Tbe power of acting, aa a general rule, la invested in the 
wa j ofily of Ccograss ; bat, instead of permitting a majority to propose 
■acndmeoll^ tbe proviaion requires fur Ibat purpose two thirds of both 
knses, clearly with a view of interpwing a barrier against this ttroog 
instiiKtive appetite of tbe govenunent for the acquiution of power. 
Bat it would have been IbUy in the extreme thus carefully to guard the 
pasHge to ths direct acquisition, bad the wide door of cooatruction been 
left open to its indirect ; and hence, in the same spirit in which two 
ddldt of both booses were required to propoae amendments, the Con- 
Tcntiea that ftiuned the Constitution rejected the many propositions 
whichwere movedinthitbody with the intention of divesting the slates 
of tbe right of interpoaing and, thereby, of tbe only eSectoal means of 
prev eat iiig the enlargement of the powers of tbe government by eon- 



It i« thoi that tbe Constitution-making power has fortified itself 
against the law-msluog; ind that so eOectually, that, however atrong 
the disposition sjid capacity of tbe latter to encroach, the means of 
rcMtanee on the part of the fbnner are not less powerful If, indeed. 
Is have been made, the fault isnotin the system, but in the 
n and neglect of tliose whose interest and duty it was to inler- 
(he ample means of protection afforded by tbe Constitution. 
I sum up in few words, in conclasion, what appears to me to be the 
B philosophy of government, in reference to the subject of tbi* 



Two powen are neceiwary to the existence and preservation of free 
tistw; a power m the part of the ruled to prevent rulers from abus- 
btg their authority, by compelling them to be faithful to their eonatilo. 
Hits, and which i* ellbcted throngti the right of auSrage ; and a power 
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rVLLIXG TBKM TO CONSULT THB XlfTEftm OF- SACK OTHXE, Vhich CUI OtHj 

be eflbcted, whatever may be the deTice for the purpose, bj requiring 
tbe coocurring aanent of all the groat and distinct interests of the com- 
munity to the measures of the goyemment This result is the sum- 
total of all the contrivances adopted by free states to preserve their 
liberty, by preventing the conflicts between the several classes or psrts 
of the community. Both powers are indispensable. The one as much 
so as the other. The rulers are not more disposed to encroach on ths 
ruled than the different interests of the community on one another ; 
nor would they more certainly convert their power from the just and 
legitimate objects for which governments are instituted into an instru- 
ment of aggrandizement, at the expense of the ruled, unless made re- 
sponsible to their constituents, than would the stronger interests theirs, 
at the expense of the weaker, unless compelled to consult them in the 
measures of the government, by taking their separate and concurring 
assent The same cause operates in both cases. The constitution of 
our nature, which would impel the rulers to oppress the ruled, unless 
prevented, would in like manner, and with equal force, impel the 
stronger to oppress the weaker interest To vest the right of govern- 
ment in the absolute majority, would be, in fact^ bct to embody tex 

WILL OF tub STBONGEK IXTEBEST IN THB OFEBATIONS OF THB OOVBEN- 
11 ENT, AND NOT THE WILL OP THE WHOLE COMMUNITY, AND TO LEAVE THE 
OTHERS UNPEOTECTED, A PREY TO ITS AMBITION AND Cl^PIDrTY, jUSt OS 

would be the case between rulers and ruled, if the right to govern was 
vested exclusively iu the bands of the former. They would both be, 
m reality, absolute and despotic governments : the one as much so ts 
the other. 

They would both become mere instruments of cupidity and ambition 
in the hands of those who wielded them. No one doubts that such 
would be the case were the government placed under the control of 
irresponsible rulers ; but, unfortunately for the cause of liberty, it is 
not seen with equal clearness tliat it mast as necessarily bo so when 
controlled by an absolute majority ; and yet, the former is not more 
certain than the latter. To this we may attribute the mistake so often 
and so fatally repeated, that to expel a despot is to establish lib- 
EBTY — a mistake to which we may trace the failure of many noble and 
generous efforts in favor of liberty. The error consists in CQasidering 
communities as formed of interests strictly identical throughout, insteid 
of being composed, as they in reality are, of so many distinct tnterafli 
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m* thcro an indiiidiuls. The interest! of no tvo pereoni are the some, 
legsrded b refcrenca to each other, though tlie; nuij be, vieired in 
relation lo the reat of the commonilj. It is Ihia dtrerutj which the 
aareral pCTliou of the ctxnniuhitj bear tu each other, in reference to 
th« whole, that reodera the [>rinciple of the concurring niajotitj neces- 
mrj to preaerTe liberty. Place the poircr in the hamla of the abio- 
Iitta majoritj, and the strongeat of theee would certainlj perrert the 
goTammeDt from the object fur vhicli it WDS inatiluled. the equal pro- 
tection of the rights of all, bto on instrument of adrandDg itself at the 
«ipenae of the rert of the comniiinitj. Against Ibis abuao of power 
DO remedy can be devised but that of the concurring mnjority. Neither 
the right of euffi'age nor public opinion can pusgiibly check it They, in 
Hict, but tend lo agirravate the diseaae. It sccnie realty aurpriaing that 
trutba M obrioun should be ao imperfecdy understood. There would 
appear, indeed, a feebleness in our intellucLual powers on political sub- 
jecta when directed to large maww. We readily see why a sioglB indi- 
Tidqal, aa a ruler, would, if not prevented, oppress the rest of tlie com' 
niDnity ; but are at a loas to understand why seven millions would, if 
iiot alio prevented, oppress six millions, na if the rehitive members on 
eitlier aide could in the trast degree vary the principle. 
' Jn stating what 1 have, I have but repeated the experience of ages, 
comprehending all free governments preccdini; ours, and ours as far aa 
it has advanced. Hie fractk-al operation of oura his been aubatan 
tially 00 the principle of Iht abiolute majority. We have acted, with 
■DOM eiceptiona, as if the Qcneral Oovernment had the right to iu- 
terj^el its own powers, without limitation or check ; and though maoj 
ciruisstalices have favored ua, and greatly Impeded the natural pro- 
gresa of events, under such an operation of the eystcni, yet we already 
•ee, in whatover directina we turn our eyes, the growing symptoms oi 
disorder and decay — the growth of faction, cupidity, and corruption ; 
and the decay of patriotism, integrity, and disinlerestedneaa. In the 
midst of youth, wc aee tlie flu-^hed check, and the short and fcveriab 
breath, that mark the approach of (he fatal hour ; and eomo it will, 
nnleia there be a spceily and radical change — a return to the great cou- 
aerraliva principle which bruu^t the Republican party into authority, 
bat which, with the possesion of power and prosperity, it has long 
nasiiil to remember. 

I have DOW finislied tlie task which jour request unpoeed. If I 
kMT* bMn ao furtanata aa to add lo your fond a au^le new illustratioa 
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•f this grmi oumc rT a tive principle of oar gorenmient, or to furnHh 
an additional argument caknlatcd to laaCaki the aisto in ber nobla 
and patriotic struggle to revive and maintain it, and in which you have 
acted a part long to be remembered bj the friends of freedom, I diall 
feel amj^j compensated for the time occupied in so long a communica- 
tion. I belieTe the cause to be the cause of truth and justice, of umoo, 
liberty, and the Constitution, before which the ordinary party struggles 
of the day sink into perfect insignificance ; and that it will be so re- 
garded by the most distant posterity, I hare not the slightest doubt 

With great and sincere regard, 

I am yours, Ac^ Ae^ 

JoBx O. Calbovk 
His EzeeDency Jaxis Hamxltow, Juo, 

Oif9imor of South Caroiina, 

This elaborate production exhausted the whole argu- 
ment in defence of the position assumed by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and, with his address, was regarded as a political 
text book by the nullifiers of South Carolina. They 
looked upon it as their Magna Charia, which promised 
them deliverance from wrong and oppression, and be- 
hind which were safety and protection. 

Before proceeding further, let us see what was in 
truth the position of Mr. Calhoun ; for upon no subject 
was he more frequently misrepresented, and none of the 
great constitutional questions which have been agitated, 
is so little understood at this day in many sections of the 
Union: — He held, then, 1. that the federal constitution 
was a compact adopted and ratified by and between the 
states, in their sovereign capacities as states ; 2. that 
the general government contemplated and authorized 
by this constitution was the mere agent of the states in 
the execution of certain delegated powers, in regard to 
iho extent of which the states themselves were the final 
judges ; and 3. that when the reserved powers were in- 
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fringed b; the general gOTemment, or the delegated 
powers abused, its priocipals, the states, possessed the 
right of state interposition or nullification, otherwise 
there would be no remedy for any usurpation of the re- 
wrred or abuse of the delegated powers. 

These were the great leading features of Mr. Calhoun's 
creed, and he claimed that the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, and Mr. Madison's report, fully sustained 
him in the position he had assumed. And it is difficult 
to see wherein they did not thus sustain him. The 
Vir^nia resolutions declared, in express terms, the 
right of the states to interpose, whenever their reserved 
powers were infringed, and to maintain "within their 
reffpective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties, ap- 
pertaining to them ;" and in the Kentucky resolutions, 
Mr. Jefferson held, " that in all cases of an abuse of 
delegated powers, the members of the general govern- 
ment being chosen by the people, a change by the 
people would be the constitutional remedy ; but where 
powers are assumed, which have not been delegated, a 
nullification of the act is the rightful remedy that every 
ttate has a natural right to, in cases not in the compact 
(casus non foederis), to nullify, of their own authority, 
all assumptions of powers within their hmits." 

Such was the platform laid down by Jefferson and 
Madison, the great founders of the Republican party, and 
upon which Mr. Calhoun planted himself. His views 
were, of course, diametrically opposed to the consolida* 
tion doctrines of the federal school of politicians ; and 
with respect to the minor questions collateral to, or 
growing out of, these first principles, the ditTerence was 
u broad and as well-deiined. Among Republicans, 
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however, the State Rights doctrines were generally 
popular, during the nullification controversy, and they 
have since become even more so, in consequence of the 
able and convincing expositions of Mr. Calhoun. But 
the great majority of his old political friends, out of the 
state of South Carolina, differed with him as to the ap- 
plication of those doctrines. He insisted, that the power 
delegated to Congress by the constitution, of laying taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, was limited, by its terms, to 
the following purposes — the payment of the debts and 
providing for the defence and general welfare of the 
United States :* he admitted the power of Congress to 
impose duties for revenue, but denied it for protection. 
On the other side it was said, that the right to impose 
duties for protection existed somewhere ; that the fed- 
eral constitution expressly took away from the states 
the power to lay imposts or duties on imports or ex- 
ports;! and that, as this power could not be utterly 
extinct, it must be lodged in the general government.^ 
To this Mr. Calhoun replied, that the idea of protecting 
the domestic interests of the country was not contem- 
plated by the framers of the constitution ; that every 
tariff prior to 1816 was a revenue tariff; and that the 
cession of the public lands by the states to the general 
government was made to enable it to pay the public 
debt, and that this cession would have been unnecessary 
for such a purpose, if a high protective tariff was 
thought to be constitutional. All the opponents of Mr. 
Calhoun in the Republican party, did not maintain that 
a tariff, with protection as its primary feature, was con- 

• 

» Article L, Section 8. f Ibid, Sectioo 10. 

t Aimual Heasage of Preaident Jackwn, 1830. 
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Bti^tiona]. This doctrine was held by the northern 
.ederalists, and by only & small portion of the friends of 
the administration of General Jackson. The Republi- 
cans, generally, agreed that revenue should be the con- 
trolling consideration; but many, and perhaps all who 
were not nullifiers, thought that it was proper, in the im- 
position of duties, to discriminate for purposes of pro- 
tection. This, too, Mr. Calhoun regarded as an error, 
for discrimination for protection was neither more nor 
leas than protection itself — not so glaring, not so unjust, 
it might be — ^yet involving the same identical principle. 

Admitting that the words " general welfare" in the 
constitution, as has been contended by many, would 
appear to authorize a tariff for the protection of domes- 
tic interests : is it true that the general welfare, which 
obviously means the good of the whole, the benefit and 
advantage of each and every of the slates, equally and 
alike, can be promoted by a protective tariff? Prob- 
ably no question has given rise to more sophistry, to 
greater or more absurd fallacies, than this. Many 
specious arguments, the arguments of chance or cir- 
cumstance, have been resorted to by the advocates of 
protection, but they may all be embraced in a few prop- 
ositions. 

Id the first place, it is said, that a protective tariff 
reduces the prices of manufactured goods, and as the 
evidence of this, the friends of protection point to the 
difference in the cost of certain articles, previous to 
1816, and at the present time. But this is all decep- 
tion. The establishment of manufactories in this coun- 
try may have contributed in a very slight degree to re- 
duce prices, but the great causes of this reduction are 
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to be found in the improvements in machinery origina- 
ting in the inventive genius of Arkwright, Danforth, 
Montgomery, Gore, and Roberts, and in the wonderfully 
increased facilities for the production, and consequent 
cheapness, of the raw material. One of two things is 
self-evident : — the duty upon an article either increases 
the cost to the consumer, or else it affords no protection. 
If an article can be imported this year and sold at one 
dollar, and if a duty is next year imposed upon it, all 
things entering into or making up the value of the 
article remaining unchanged, the price in the market is 
increased, — by the amount of protection, if the duty be 
a prohibitory one, and if less than that, by the amount 
of the duty itself. So obvious is this, that the contrary 
proposition carries with it, in its absurdity, its own ref- 
utation. 

In the second place, it is urged, that a protective tariff 
affords a home-market for agricultural products. But is 
this so ? The agricultural interest all admit to be the 
great interest of the country ; but facts show, that no 
home-market has ever yet been afforded to it by a pro- 
tective tariff. Centuries must elapse, if, indeed, that 
time ever arrives, before our agricultural products will 
all be consumed at home. There is a large amount of 
surplus produce annually disposed of in foreign mar- 
kets. In 1847, there were produced in the United 
States, 694,491,700 bushels of grain used for bread- 
stuffs, of which the surplus for exportation amounted to 
224,384,502 bushels, or nearly one third of the whole 
amount.* During the year ending the 31st of August, 
1849, there were 2,227,844 bales of cotton exported from 
* Report of the CommifiaioDer of Patents, Jantuury, 1848. 
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Um United States to foreign ports, while the much 
boasted home-market consumed but 520,000 ba!es, not 
one iifth part of the whole production.' The value of 
the domestic exports of the United States during the 
yearendingontheSOthof June. 1840, was S]32,666,055,t 
<rf' which the agricultural products amounted to 8111.- 
059.376, or more than three fourths of the whole 
amount-t la view of these facts, no unprejudiced 
person can for a moment consider the vast territorial 
extent of these states, and the variety and amount of 
their productions, without being forcibly impressed witli 
the conviction that a home-market is entirely out of the 
question. The manner in which a protective tariff 
operates to the prejudice of the farmer and planter is 
this : — the prices obtained for their surplus in foreign 
markets constitute the standard of value for the whole 
production. The internal trade, that of the home-mar- 
ket is mere barter ; but the foreign trade is the true 
commercial traflic which regulates and controls prices. 
The value of breadstuffs is not determined in the city 
of New York, but in the foreign markets where the sur- 
plus is disposed of; and the prices of cotton at Charles- 
ton, Mobile, and New Orleans, are not made at Provi- 
dence or Lowell, but at Liverpool and Manchester. 
Restrictions upon the trade with foreign countries, in 
the shape of high duties, are therefore injurious to the 
i^ricultural interest generally, and are in effect a tax 

' Hont'* HerduDla' MoguiDe. 

f Tbetotal Talua of the ezportj,of domeaticuul fweign prodnn, wia 
91U.7SS,820. 
i BmiM of B«pr«MoUtiTa^ Ezm. Doc IB— lit iwugn. >l«t Ooo- 
f.K,H. 
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iar.5 :h^ ':;i!£r:ce of trade is azair:s: iis. I: is tctt 
c*j*5:->!:i:".*. TchcTher i: w-^uli in :ac: b? cesirabie to 
hive :r.e isiaice cftriie al-sriv* ::: our laror. for if we 
dre.v:*:: rnii-i-.-r-sof c:- la:? 2T;Lua''T from fonp:z:i c^an- 
:r>5. :hr:r rJ7:«':e= :f s^^ecie w.»£i s-x*:: be exhausted. 
£- i trtiie 'iv:.i;.i i^ a: an er.i. A:.j ore who will 
exarr.iLe :he la'r.'.rs o: i.T-ror.s ar,-*: exror^ for the last 
sixtv vears. will t»i6. Tr.nt :r:e balance has sometimes 
l-eer: iri our favor. ar:d s jmetlmes aca:r.>t us— or.e war 
this vear. ar.d ar.oTher :he text : and iha: it has been 

m 

greater again?: us. under the opera::on of a proteotiTC 
tarin, than under the revenue tariff of 1S46. It was so 
after the passage of the acts of 1S16, IS'24. and 1S28; 
the same thir^ was witnessed, too, after the passage of 
the comprorTiise act. while the pr*.iiective duties were 
CL'iIected. though the balar.ce was in this case increased 
by the excessive importations induced by the specula- 
tiri'Z tendencies of the times. After the act of 1S4"2 had 
gone fairly into operation, in 1S45 and 1S46. the balance 
was decidedly against us : but for three vears subse- 

• Hcnue of RcpreMoUtirea, Exec Doc. 15— Itt Mwao, 31it Cob- 
grets — ^pp. 50, 51. 
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qneat to 1846 the net balance was in our favor.* But 
this idea in regard to the balance of trade is all delusive ; 
for among the imports are included various items which 
enter into the substantial wealth of the country, — such 
aa the goods and effects of immigrants, gold and silver 
•ent here to be invested, or the avails of exports sold, 
or of loans obtained for the construction of public works. 
It is further said, that we need a high tariff to pro- 
tect our laborers and mechanics against the pauper 
labor of Europe. This is the worst of all arguments, 
because it is agrarian in its character and tendency. 
Without doubt, the labor of the country is the basis and 
support of its capital, — that is, the means of production 
constitute its real wealth. Labor, then, is deserving 
of encouragement and protection ; but a protective 
tariff is designed to favor only a class of laborers, and 
not the whole. Hence it must be partial and unjust, 
and the protection afforded to the comparatively smalt 
number of laborers engaged in manufactures Is a tax 
upon the industry of the great mass of laborers. This, 
also, operates with peculiar hardship in the great staple 
•tales at the south, where the avails of labor are sent 
abroad to a foreign market. 

• The following i» a. tsble of tbe iraporU »ai ezporti for tluea jrara 
inbMqncnt to tbe pouage of the ut of 1S46 -. 
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A strong argument against the protective tarifll 
known in the legislation of this country, is to be found 
in the deceptive features introduced by those who 
framed them, and which would not have appeared if 
they had been in themselves just and proper. Of this 
character are the specific and minimum duties. By 
the former, articles of very unequal value pay the same 
duty, which is as palpably unjust as it would be for an 
assessor to value all the farms in his town or district at 
the same price, though their actual worth varied from 
one thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. The 
minimum principle operates in this way : A duty of 
perhaps twenty per cent, is imposed on cotton goods, 
which would seem to the farmer and laborer a quite 
moderate one ; but to ascertain the actual amount of 
duty, a system of false valuations is adopted, and all 
cotton cloth worth less than twenty cents the square 
yard is valued at twenty cents. Upon this false valua- 
tion the duty is calculated ; as for instance, a yard of 
cotton cloth, whose actual cost is but four cents, is 
valued at twenty cents, and a duty of twenty per cent, 
on this valuation is four cents the yard — thus making 
the duty in fact one hundred percent, instead of twenty 
per cent. It may be said that this duty is a prohibitory 
one, and therefore it matters not what it may amount 
to. So much the worse. If the duty be prohibitory, 
let it be avowed, and let the bill declare it to be fifty, 
sixty, eighty, or one hundred per cent., as may be in- 
tended, and not by means of this deceptive feature, 
lead those who do not understand the subject, to suppose 
that the duty is only twenty per cent. 

In regard to the remedy for the evils complained of. 
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Hr. Calhoun and the nullifiers also differed from their 
republican friends in other states. He held that the 
right of interposition by a state was immediate upon 
an infringement of her reserved powers; while they 
thought it to be "the rightful remedy" only in the last 
resort, and that an appeal should first be made to the 
other state governments to redress the wrong before 
- adopting any measures of resistance. This courBe was 
recommended by Mr. Jefferson in the Kentucky reso- 
lutions, although he did not declare it to be absolutely 
requisite. If Mr. Calhoun erred, however, in the con- 
•tniction of this great republican doctrine, and in the 
application of the principles of the republican creed, he 
was sincere in that error. His attachment to the Uniot 
waa firm and devoted ; he ardently desired to see it 
perpetuated ; and no definite steps were taken by South 
Carolina toward the protection of what she conceived 
.o be her just rights, until the expiration of four years 
After rtie passage of the act of 1828. 

While the state waa thus agitated with the throes of 
.ncipieni revolution, a ray of hope shot athwart the be- 
clouded sky. The law of ISSe was far more productive 
of revenue than had been anticipated by its framers ; 
the public debt was being rapidly extinguished; and 
the treasury was seriously threatened with plethora. 
The disposition of the Constantly accumulating surplus 
of revenue was of the first importance, and it was gen- 
erally conceded by statesmen of all parties that a reduc- 
tion of duties ought forthwith to be made. The surplus 
might have been absorbed by a vast increase of the ex- 
penditures, but this no party would tole. ate. In his 
anaiul message, therefore, in December, 1831, Presi* 
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aeveral popular and influenUal men, among whom were 
ex-Govemor Manning, Judge Smith, Colonel Drayton, 
Mr. Pettigru, and Mr. Poinsett, had been fonned, 
and, aided by the whole weight of the influence mod 
patronage of the federal executive, they eolered with 
zeal into the canvass preceding the annual election. A 
fierce and violent contest ensued, which terminated in 
the choice of a large majority of nullifiers to the stale 
legislature. Mr. Calhoun was not. in the niesDwhile, 
an idle or indifferent spectator. He did not witbhtM 
his counsel or advice, and no one individual contributed 
more powerfully than he to this result. 

It had all along been conceded by the L'nioniits that 
the State Rights party were in the ascendant, and the 
great stru^i^le at the election was to prevent the latter 
from obtaining the constitutional majority in the legis- 
lature. Without a majority of two thirds a convention 
could not be called, and this was the only mode in which, 
a* the nulliliers admitted, the people of the state could 
declare an act of the United States uncooslilutional and 
void. The State Rights party, however, returned more 
than the constitutional number to both bouses. The 
legislature convened on the 22d of October, 1632, and 
the first business of the session was the passage of a law 
authorizing the election of delegates to a Stale Conven- 
tion, to meet at Columbia on the I9th day of November 
following. 

Delegates were accordingly chosen, and the Conven* 
tion was held at the appointed time. On the 34lh 
Instant they adopted the celebrated Ordinance of Nulli- 
fication, declaring the acts of 1838 and 1832 absolutely 
null and void, within the state of South Carolina ; pro- 
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viding that no appeal should be permitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upoa any question 
concerning the validity of the ordinance, or of the laws 
that might be passed to give effect thereto ; prohibiting 
the authorities of the state, or of the general govern- 
ment, from enforcing the payment of duties within the 
state, from and after the 1st day of February, 1833; 
and declaring that any attempt to enforce the revenue 
laws, otherwise than through the civil tribunals, would 
be inconsistent with the longer continuance of South 
Carolina in the Union, and the people of the state would 
then proceed forthwith to the formation of an indepen- 
dent government* This ordinance was accompanied 
by two addresses— one to the people of South Carolina, 
and the other to the people of the other states in the 
Union — ^setting forth the motives which had prompted 
the adoption of the ordinance, and the principles upon 
which it was founded. These proceedings were had 
with the knowledge, and in part under the advice, of 
Mr. Calhoun ; and, consequently, they met with his ap- 
probation. The Convention then adjourned to meet 
again in March, after the adjournment of Congress. 

The South Carolina legislature being still in session, 
the necessary laws to give effect to the ordinance were 
passed ; and as it had been threatened by the Unionists 
that the President would direct the collection of the 
revenue by force of arms, *' the state placed itself in an 
attitude of military preparation for the defence of its 
position ; organized and armed its own physical force ; 
and succeeded in arousing so determined and excited a 
state of feeling in its citizens, that we think there can 

• Niks' Register, toL xliiL p. 277. 
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be DO doubt that it would bare maintained its position 
to the last, extremity, — a position, manifestJj, exceed- 
iogly difficult to be overcome, if thus maintained, br 
any physical power which could have been brought 
against it."* 

The proceedings in South Carolina were followed by 
the proclamatioa of the President declanog the <Htii' 
nance of ibe Stale Conrention subversive of the federal 
coDstitutioQ, and his intention to enforce the laws at 
whatever hazard, and warning the people of the state 
against obedience to the ordinance as iDvolving the 
crime oftreasonagainst the United States. Meanwhile, 
Genera] Hayne, the able and accomplished senator in 
Congress from South Carolina, had been elected gover- 
nor of the state by the legislature and bad entered upon 
the duties of his office ; and in reply to the President's 
proclamation, he issued a counter proclamation defend- 
ing the position assumed by the state, and calling out 
twelve thousand volunteers. 

By the elation of General Hayne as governor, a 
vacancy had been produced in the representation of 
the state in Congress. It was important at this par- 
ticular juncture that the state should be represented iu 
the federal councils by the ablest of her sons, and all 
eyes were now instinctively turned toward Mr. Calhoun. 
Prior to the adjournment of the legislature, therefore, in 
December, 1832, he was chosen as the successor of 
Mr. Hayne in the senate of the United States. Mr. 
Calhoun was prompt to regard the call of his native 
state ; her claims were paramount ; and he readily con- 
noted to become her champion and defender. 
• DMMCcatic Batlnr, April, 18U. 
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■ .' Tuion too well lightlv 

■.:■■ .-■-I'.i; sovernirAC'.i aj 

■■~. ,. .■-,:':» 'ii-'.ir.rjinr'ed ^*-a*j»«- 

— . ■-..:■,; >'j;i.'.'.-t the n-,32n.:;;er.- 

.'. ■verr.Jiii?:!!.' ar.i ;;' r.u: ■■,:.* of 

■■.i,--!. ilie slreocii i- J ':.'^^u'.y ■".;" :.'.* 

■.i- tiiciii wo'iid L-* -■,■:,* :''•«■-"•;- H* 

. '^o. to m;il:e '■jrie i;.-"Te '.i=; e?jrt ;',t re- 

:..■ could not but fec-i a=jure':. •Ki'. ::' "k-.o:j 

i.iices did not overrule the Ju-:rr.'.er,*.i of .f.*.-., 

...li [trove successful. 

Having resigned the oilice of vice-rrfriidor.:. r.* uxA 

his seat in the Senate shortly af:er t:.^ co:.-. ::.■>:. c*:.'.-.^:.-. 

of the session in Deccmlier, 1S32. M-i.-.y a^^r;:*-: To 

doubt, lor those who really !:r,i-.-.'i' ."-.--i :..-. l->. ;.■,:. 
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message of the \<tHiA':::\, iW':\ \:.-. \';-':i l-^'..-.^: t. 
1883, was sent in. ThN tw.'-.viH x-^.'i. *'r;:.u_ ■^!','ti.-i 
• D« Wi'.i Cava 
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against South Carolina^ and Mr. Calhoun felt that the 
occasion required something in the nature of a reply 
from him. He had been out of the habit of public 
speaking, yet he could not shrink from his duty. He 
arose, therefore, after the reading of the message had 
been concluded, and delivered an eloquent and effective 
speech in defence of his state, which he concluded by 
declaring, most emphatically, that if the national gov- 
ernment should be brought back to the principles of 
1708, he would be the last to abandon it. 

The message of the president and the accompanying 
documents were referred to the committee on the judi- 
ciary, of which Mr. Grundy was chairman. Mr. 
Webster was also a member of the committee, and he 
had publicly avowed his intention to use his utmost 
etlbrts to put down the nullification doctrines of South 
Carolina. A bill, known as the Force Bill, was soon 
after reported by this committee, which extended the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States in cases 
arising under the revenue laws, and clothing the presi- 
dent with additional powers. The object of this bill, 
which was not disguised, was to enable the federal ex- 
ecutive to enforce the collection of the revenue in 
South Carolina. Mr. Calhoun desired that the impor- 
tant constitutional question at issue should undergo a 
preliminary discussion, before the bill was called up, 
and with the view of provoking debate, he introduced 
the following resolutions, aftirmatory of the great prin- 
ciples for which he and his "beloved and virtuous 
slate** were contending : — 

•* RcwIveO, That the people of the several states composing these 
V~.v.t<Hi States are united as parties to a constitutional compact, to which 
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tha pKpl* of Mdi ttel* Mccded m k acpumta and (OTBrdgn com- 
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«nun«at ; and that, whenerer tha Qeneral OoTemment a 
•srrcaM ot poweri not delegated bj.the compact, ita acta ar 
iaad, nid, and of no eilect; and that the said goveniinent i 
tlM final jndge of tbe powers delegated to it, >inc« tlut would make 
Ha diaeretkii, and not the ConsUtation, the measure of Its powen ; but 
that, aa in all other cans of compact among soTcreign putiw, without 
> anj eoounon judge, each has an equal right to judge for itseU| aa well 
of the inftaction u of the moda and mensure of redress. 

"Resolired, Tltat the assertions, that the people of these United \ 
Stetei^ taken eollectiTely as indiTiduala, are oow, or ever Iuto been, ' 
n^ed on the prindpla of the sociBl compact, and, aa such, are now 
famed into one nation or people ; or that thej have erer been so umled 
in anj <io« etsge of tbeir polilickl existence ; or thmt the people of tho 
•traral states comprising tbe UDion have not, as members thereof 
ntWMd their •orereigntj ; or that tlie allegiance of their citizens has 
been transferred to ihe General Qovemment ; or that they Imtc parted 
with the right of puniahing Ireaitoii Ibrough (heir respective state goT- 
ir that thej bare not the right of judging, in the last resort, 
tent of tbo powers reserved, and, of consequence, or thow 
ire not onlj withont foundation in truth, but are contnry 
to the joqfi certain and plain historical facte, and the dearest deductions 
of reasop ; and tliat ail eiercii>e of power on the part cif tbe General 
Ooremment, or any o( its departments, deriving authority from such 
•mmeons assumptions, must of necessity be unconstitutiimal ; must 
tend directly and inevitjil>lj to subvert the sovereignty of the stales, 
to daatroy the federal chaneter of the Union, and to rear on ita niint a 
cansdidated garemtDeDt, without constitulioDal check ei limitatioiv and 
wU^ must necessarily terminate in the loss of liberty itself." 

These resolutions covered the whole ground in dis- 
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pute, and it was but just that the principles, involved 
should be settled before proceeding to the consideration 
of the bill ; for if South Carolina was right in her po- 
sition, the passage of the bill would be a gross act of 
injustice. But in the progress of the controversy, many 
bad feelings had been aroused on both sides, and a dis- 
position was manifested on the part of the supporters 
of the administration, to press matters to a crisis at 
once. Under the influence of this prevailing disposi- 
tion, the resolutions of Mr. Calhoun were laid upon 
the table, and the bill taken up for discussion. Previous 
to this, however, Mr. Grundy had ofiered a series of 
resolutions declaring the several acts of Congress lay- 
ing duties on imports to be constitutional, and denying 
the power of a single state to annul those laws or any 
other constitutional law; but conceding the point in 
favor of South Carolina, that with respect to an uncon- 
stitutional law, the states themselves were the final 
judges, and possessed the power of annulling it. Mr. 
Webster, and other senators occupying the extreme 
federal ground upon this question, did not, of course, 
approve of Mr. Grundy's resolutions, but they supported 
the Force Bill with great earnestness. 

The debate was ably conducted. Many of the re- 
publican senators from the southern states opposed the 
bill in efleclive speeches, and resisted its passage at 
every ste|). Not a single senator oflered to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. Calhoun while the 
bill was pending before the Senate, although Mr. Web- 
ster, in particular, was well known to differ from him 
toto calo. It had been the intention of the former to 
reply to Mr. Webster, but when it became known that 
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he would not speak first, Mr. Calhoun himself took the 
floor in opposition to the measure, and in defence of 
South Carolina. He also replied to the personal attacks 
which had been made upon him, and repelled, in elo- 
quent and indignant terms, the charge, that he had 
been influenced by disappointed ambition. 

SPEECH AGAINST THE FORCE BILL. 

Ifm. Pft«8iimiT — ^I know not whiGh k most objecfioDable, the proTinon 
of the bill, or the temper in which its adoption has been urged. If the 
cztraordinaty powers with which the bill proposes to dothe the 
coraeatiTe, to the ntter prostration of the Constitution and the rights of 
iSbm itatea, be cakulated to impress our minds with alarm at the rapid 
progre ss of despotism in our country; the zeal with which everj 
drcnmttanoe calculated to misrepresent or exaggerate the conduct of 
Gbrolina in the controversy, is seized on with a view to excite hostility 
•fuosi her, but too plainly indicates the deep decay of that brotherly 
filling which once existed between these states and to which we are 
Mebted for our beautiful federal system, and by the continuance of 
iriuch alone it can be preserred. It is not my intention to advert to all 
these misrepresentations, but there are some so well calculated te 
mislead the mind as to the real character of the controversy, and hold 
op the state in a light so odious, that I do not feel myself justified in 
psnnitting them to pass unnoticed. 

Among them, one of the most prominent is the false statement that 
the object of South Carolina is to exempt herself from her share of the 
pnblie burdens, ^hile she participates in the advantages of the govern- 
ment If the charge were true — if the state were capable of being 
actuated by such low and unworthy motives, mother as I consider her, 
I would not stand up on this floor to vindicate her conduct Among 
her fiinlts, and faults I will not deny the has, no one has ever yet 
diaiged her with that low and most sordid of vices — avarice. Her con- 
dnct, on all occasions, has been marked with the very opposite quality. 
from the commencement of the Revolution — from its first breaking out 
at Boston till this hour, no state has been more profuse of its blood in 
the cause of the country, nor has any contributed so largely to the 
common treasury in proportion to wealth and population. She has hi 
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thfti proportioD oontribatcd more to the ezfiortB of tlie Uiyoii, cq Oe 
•ichange of which with the rest of the world the g;reftter portion of the 
public burden his been levied, than any other etate. |fo: the eon- 
troversy is not such as has been stated ; the state doee not aeek to 
participate in the advantages of the goTemmeat without eootiibiitiBg 
her foil share to the puUic treasury. Her object is fiv different A 
dei'p constitutional question lies at the bottom of the oontroTersy. Ths 
real question at issue is, Has the government a right to impoee bordens 
on the capital and industry of one portion of the country, not with 
a view to revenue, but to braefit another t and I most be permitted to 
say that, after the long and deep agitation of this oootroversy, it is with 
surprise that I perceive so strong a dispositioo to misrepresent its reel 
character. To correct the impressioo which those mis re prese u ta t i f 
are calculated to make, I will dwell on the point under oonsideratioB 
tor a few moments longer. 

The Federal Government has, by an express provisioo of the 0» 
stitution, the right to lay duties on imports^ Hie state has never denied 
or resisted tliis right, nor even thought of so doing. The government 
has, however, not been contented with exercising this power as she had 
a right to do, but has gone a step beyond it, by laying imposts, not ftr 
revenue, but for protection. This the state considers as an unooostitii- 
tional exercise of power — highly injurious and oppressive to her and 
the other staple states, and has, accordingly, met it with the most 
determined resistance. I do not intend to enter, at this time, into ths 
argument as to the unconstitutionality of the protective system. It ii 
not necessary. It is sufficient tliat the power is nowhere granted ; and 
that, from the joiunols of the Convention which formed the Coostitution, 
it would seem that it was refused. In support of the journals, I might 
cite the statement of Luther Martin, which has already been referred 
to, to show that the Convention, so far from conferring the power on the 
Federal Government, left to the state the right to impose duties on im- 
ports, with the express view of enabling the several stat<« to protect 
tlioir own manufiicturcs. Notwithstanding this. Congress has assumed, 
without any warrant from the Constitution, the right of exercising this 
most important power, and has so exercitted it as to impose a ruinooi 
burden on the labor and capital of the state of South Carolina, by 
which her resources are exliausted — ^the enjoyments of her dtiaena 
curtailed — tlie means of education contracted — and all her interests 
osscnUally and injuriously afiected. We have been sneerii^ly told tk at 
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Aa M K mmH iWo ; that Imt popnlfttim doM not tniidi BzeMd half ■ 
'~"'~' of null ; Uld that mora than one half ais not ol the Enropsan 
nok 1^ beta araao, J know ahe Mver can be » peat itala, aod 
tkat tha <mlj <<i«riiictinn to iHii<h sba can aapire tnuit be ba«ed od Um 
natal and hiteUaetual acqiiiremaits of her boos. To tha derelopmeot 
tiB* beeo directed ; but this rettricliTa 
b baa h> nojoatly eiBctad the ptoeeedi of her labor, to be 
a, haa bo impaired the reaoureea of tha atato, 
that, if Dot apeadilj arraated, it will drj ap the meam of ediKatiun, and 
with It depriTa har of tha oolj tonrco through vhich aha can aspire ta 



nera w anotbar miMtatMMot, >■ to the natnra of tha eoDtrorar^, ao 
fcaqnaatJy made ia debala, and ao well calculated to miilead, tliat I fori 
bowd to iwtic« it. It baa beea nid that SauUi Carolina daima tha 
ri^ to annul the Coostitutioa and lavs of the United 3tate* ; and to 
nbot thia nppoaad daim, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Rive*) haa 
paralj quoted the Conatitatioii, to prove that the Coiutitution, and the 
laws made in pnisuanoa thereof, are the lupreme lawi of the land — aa 
if tb* alala elanned the right to act contnvj to this proTiaion o! the 
CoMtltatML Nothing can be mora erroneous : her object ia not to 
NMt lawi made in purtuance of the Coutitulimi, but those made 
wilboul ita anthocitj, and which eneroach oo her reserrad powera. She 
daina Mt area the right of judging of the delegated powen ; bat of 
(he** that are reaerTed, and to reurt the Ibriner, when thej encroach 
npen the latter. I will pauia to illiutrate thia impattaot pMnt 

All moat adinit that tfaera are delected and reaerTed powers, and 
that tha powen reaarved are rewrred to tha atatea Teipectivel/. Ihe 
pOTran, then, oC the ajritem are diTidad between the general and the 
atate goferamant; and the point immedialelj under ooonderation ii^ 
whathar a Mate haa anj right to judge aa to the extent of it* r«*«rTed 
powsa, and to defend them agamat the eocroachmeDta of the General 
Ovrannrient Witbont going deeply into tlui point at thia stage of the 
arsament, or looking into the nature and origin of the goTemmeat, th*ra 
i* a iknpla riew <A the lobject which I conuder aa coodiuiTe. The 
vtrj idea at a diTided power implie* the right on the part of tha atala 
far whidi I contend. Tha expression i* metaphorical when applied to 
power. Ertrj coe readit; understand* that the diTision of tnatler ooo- 
«i*l* in the aeparalion of th* part*. But in thi* sense it i* not applioa- 
U* to peww. What, Umd, 1* meant bj a dinaon of power t I eaanot 
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• I to Cuiitrri>>. h.;t xip-fkiri-it :}.c rr.ici 
rvsnirM', as wi-il t«» the iu 'ricArv a* f» 

riiTueiit. Tlio arti.-;»" ].r«'V. ic-. llial 

.1- 1 Slat*'-. t»r proli'.bi:. .1 \,y r. i.. th; 

-. -..^'H-vtivi'lv, or t'.i tho iv- •!•!•.•. T;.^ 

^ I'l.' • it'll- Jilt* 'J to the riiiuMi StaU'p! 

-*.. I'-i I'r^t. tho.se that ar«' tlflojito-i 

• ■ V. 'iM-h the Coii^titir.uiii niav ^c 

. - . . •• -MTi". when, without whuh. 

• • ■ '."i" all; ni'Xt. thf piwer^ 

'■•••'lie'.i* ; an«i. luiallv. ihi»«-^ 

• !r-.« • AiUv-iilarlv fnuniiT.'itf-l 

... .:• tl.f rt--|H'ctive dejart- 

V -i.ii'-i i-». as I have saiJ, 

. .••.■ I'l.-'i.il as it is a'j::iimt iho 

c : •virriint-nt. It cinnot l«o 

. .• wholo. an-.l witlunit. in 

. •«. \.'- ci-:i:istion. 

'..•: M'.'x of the s-uhjcct, it 

• *-. • r.'..rr-.*'i on tin* Sii[»rt'me 

•I '\- .'"A ! r-.\i.ie;» that tliojmh- 

. .I'v .r'.i equity ari«»ing uuJrr 

. •. : 'i .I'.'s. ani trcatii*.* made 

»"«*.• • .* :» Ic utu-rlv do-'liiute 

••'. ". ■»:' tho I'.m-ititiiTion 

i". V. .:h:he hiwaiakin^ 

•\ :! :!;■.• ri^xht t*i applying 

• .. • >. .• il caises which might 
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naanudarthem; tad not to make it tlie jndg* of tb« CotwtitiittMi, 
tb* bwi, aiid tbe tTMtiei UiemMlveL In fact, the ptnrer of appljing 
tb* fanra Ut Ibe ficta of tba caM, and dedding upon auch applteation, 
walitiiliia, in truth, tbe judicial power. The diatioction between aoeh 
power, and that of Judging of tbe laws, will bo perfoctly apparent 
when we adfert to wbat ia tbe aeknowUdged power of the court in 
rdbrcnee to tmtiea or compact* between aoTereigni. It ii perfcctlj 
■ataUiahed, that the ooutIb hare no right to judge of the Ticdation of 
traaliea ; and tbat, in refereoce to tbem, tbeir power is limited to the 
ri^t of judging aioiplj of the violation of rigbta under them -, and 
that tbe right of judging of infrncliocu belong! exduiiTclj to the par- 
tie* tbemaeWea, and not to the courts: of which we have an example 
fa tha French treat j, which was declared bj Coogrew null and Toid, in 
CMMequenee of iti violation bj tbe govcnunent of [Vane«. Without 
■odl declaration, had a French citiien >ned a eitiien of tbti coontrj 
mder the treatj, tbe court could Iuto talien no cugniiance of Ua in. 
Imetioa ; nor, after nich a declaration, would it hare heard an j argn- 
mnt er proof going to thow tbat the treatj had not been riolated. 

Tba dBclantion of itadf ia cooduuTe on the court But it will be 
Mked bow the court obtained the powen to pronounce a law or treaty 
meooatitutinnal, when they come in conflict with that initrumcnt I 
do not d«j tbat il posMuea the right, but I can by no meara concede 
flat it wai deriTed from the ConatitotioD. It had iti origin in the 
naeeeiity of tbe case. Where there are two or more mlea ettabliihed, 
BBB fiom a higher, the other from a lower authority, wlueh may come 
Mo eooflict in applying them to a particular caae, the judge cannot 
MMd prmoancing in fairor of tbe anperior againat the inlMor. It i« 
froai thia necesity. and thit alone, that the power which it now act up 
to orermle the rigfata of the stales against an ezpreaa proriaion of tbe 
Oamtitiitica was deriied. It had no other origin. That I tmre traced 
h to itt true aonrce, will be manifest from the fact that it i* a power 
wMdi, ao far from being conferred exdiuively on the Supreme Court, 
M b innsted, belongs to every eoort — inferior and superior — state and 
gMMra) — and even to foreign courte. 

But the aenatcr from Delaware (Mr. Clayton) relies on the joomala 
of tbe Oonre ntioo to prove that it was the intention of that body to 
eoobr m the Supreme Court tba right of decifling in tha last resort 
between a itate and the (General Oovemmmt I will not follow him 
ftmo^ tha journal^ aa I do not deem that to be iMeiaary to rafuls 
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^^:E%::ens for ihU y*L} vox t= mst tim* Ih tir' 
4 rt-«.<'i^;KXi. pruviJin^ expresslr ;hii um Tiuifl *<sb 
uii^hi be mru<7« before the Sz^resne Coin T zm 
. .:a<i Lkvu aiiopted. I would tak the »KxB,:nr ^bfltii?- im 
■-'.r^v iietwevn the United States and S'^tiiL CariiiiuB nuns 
•.vii Vroui^bt before the court J I would vlv* aA iic 
.III r'tj brought before the court as the Con.«tTTutiar. »** 
: -ic .ui>wiTs the former in the afiirmatiTe, and the lattfrie 
". .L-i iiH niu4t, tlien it is dear. hU elabcH^te arerumeot to Ov 
•.-.viLht»ianding, that the report of Mr. Rutled^ wb.« not is 
.I'iopic'd as he contcnde<1 ; and that the journals, w fs 
.[>)•••! ling, ore in direct opposition to the position vhicbheit- 
v.* '•• iitiuntain. I mii^ht push the argument much further acBJssC 
- AiT ,ii the court, but I do not deem it necesdarv, at least in thii 
i' the di^cuiMiun. If the views which have aU'eadv been |ve> 
. 'o ^->'rr«fct. and I do not sec how they can be resisted the cdB- 
« :.>ik:viiable. that the reserved powers were reserved equiUj 
. .> rv ii'panment of the |^)vernnient, and as strongly against 
-. ..k. i» aA;;Liiii'*t the other department^, and, of course, were left 
.\x.iu9i\e will of the states. 
. .'. <..iL rvinaiiu another misrepresentation of the conduct of the 
t ..uii Um S-vn made with the view of exciting odium. I allude 
.':.uge, :iuic S^^uih Carolimi supported the tariff of 1816. and is, 
i I , . tiipcu>i?Io r>r the protective system. To determine the 
. '.i.s chari^.*. it becomes necessary to a.«certain the real charao- 

i\*--wlK»thtT it was a tariff for revenue or for protection — 

. . -( a.» 'lie inquiry. Wlvit was the condition of the country at 

L. Pio Lite war with Great Britain had just terminated, 

.1 ill- :estriotive system that preceded it, had diverted a 

i v-;»;Mud and industry from commerce to manufactures, 

J .ho LVCton and woollen l>ranches. There was a debt, at 

..uc. of ou<* hundred and thirty millions of dollars hanging 

• wiiiry. and the heavy war duties were still in existence. 

. -.irciinir^tances, the question was presented, to what point 

„lii to be reducc«l. Tliat qncHtion involved another — at 

-.v icbc ought to be ])aid ; which was a question of policy 

X vuiadvration all the circumstances couneoted with the 

. iw ci^untry. Amonj;; the most prominent arguments 

^ ;^ discharge of the debt was, that the high dotiM 
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i^fa it irould require to eflect it would hare, &t the tame time, the 
•CMt of BUBtBiniug ths mfiuit iiuiiulietiirea, which hnd beea Ibrced up 
■tdar the circuiiutaiMss to wtiidi I have tAveiied, Tliis view of the 
Hljeet likd a decided iufluence in determining in Ikror of md earlj 
jaqnoeat of tbe debt. The lialdng fuod wu, accordingly, raised from 
Mnn to tm miUioDi of dollan, with the p-ovigion to applj the tur- 
ploi which ini^t remain in the treaniry aa a contingent appropriation 
to ttat ftiDd ; and tbe dutje> were graduated to meet this increased 
c^Miditiire. It was thu* that the policy and justice of protecting the 
)ttgt amooDt of capita and industry which had been dlTirrted by the 
ntHnrea at the goreroinent into new eluuinelf, aa I bave stated, waa 
'■<imW'v< with tbe fixal action of tlie gorerament, and which, while it 
■scared a prompt payment of (he debt, prevented the inunense loasea 
to the Duumbcturers which would Lave followed a sudden and great 
ndaettoo. Still, reTenue was the main object, and protcctioa but tho 
HrHiTtf' Tho bill to reduce the duties was reported by the Com- 
■BttM of Ways and Means, and not of Manu&ctnres, and it proposed 
a heny redaction on tlic then existing rale of duties. But what of 
ilael( without other CTidcoce, wad deciHire as to the character of the 
bill, ia the £ict that it fixed a much hi^er rale of duties on the nnpro- 
teded than on the protected ■rtide'i. I will enumerate a few lesdii^ 
■nieles only : woollen and cotton alwvo the trIuc of SB cents oa the 
square yard, though they were the leiuling utiject* of protecti'in, were 
salgect to a permanent duty of only ^U per cenL Iron, another leading 
aitiele among the protected, had a pruiectiim uf not mora than 9 per 
CoiL as Axed by the ut, and of but Sfleen a« reported in the trilL 
Una rales were all below thu average dutiea as fixed in the act, in- 
»lT-);ng the protected, the unprotected, and evea the free articles. I 
htfl altered into come calculation, in order to anccrtain the aTersge 
rate of duties under the act. Tliere ii some uncertainty in tbe data, 
bat I feel assured that it is not lesa than thirty per cent, ad tatorm : 
•hawing an excess of the average duties abuie that impoeed no the 
protsctad articles enumerated uf more than |l> per cent, and thus 
diarly cstaUishii^ the character of tbe rocuure— that it waa for m- 
•nne, and not protection. 

IiKiking back, even at this distant period, with all our eiperieoce, I 
pareeive but two errors in the act : tbe ate in rer«rence to iron, and the 
otlter the mmimum <]uty on coarse cottons. As to tbe former, I oub* 
Mm that the bill, as reported, proposed a duty relalirely too low. 
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. .u iw puM^ Tir-iinft C'lC^rrM. The 

. . uuty-tiTe ccmt liiit umiii-fi vii^i: but, 

^•aU{K. tt wu rcjUw:L 17 k 4 a^ nf cipiiM 

._d,^- luudun, to fDrtf-^Tt Ms^i. Tliii' injuilin 

iuiiMUUii. ibt state, abore til t>:L»r». miM pn- 

tf :1m prindpul caune of that gnai Teaction 

■ J jer *i> ilcriiledly 00 the uile of the protKtiTe 

:<<■ ««• that a> to omrw coltunK, 00 vhiih Iha 

>. .uitli a* tliat on iroD iraa loo luiv. Il iairoJucni 

d uiutiDuta |iriiiripk>. irliich has (iim been to mn- 

. . luJ tu tlutl extent, I am cofbtrninEil, in Rindor, 

. «i>h to duguii-p nnlhin{[, the pratpciiv^ prjnciplt 

. :ie ai-t of ItllA. How tliu Ta.4 Qverluoked at ihc 

. 1 iiuvrr (o say. It ocapiN] ntt' ubserralion, irhich 

■ u>* <Ki the gniiinil that the principle viu then neir. 

uijiiu van «ng[«|pi] by onulbiT itiiporlant »ulijecl — the 

uiviify, Uicn m iir|;enl. unci with vhti'b, tt rhuirmin 

.. >Ts> pu'Iiiiiilarly churgiil. With thi>e ciivjitiun«. [ 

Ai. K'lliiiii; ill Ihc bill tu coDilcinTi : ret it is nn thi- (touhJ 

>> P'u the Klate vuletl pa liie IhII. tli.il the a(tiiii[it a 

.^ m Oariilina a* reiiputi^lile fiir tl>e whnle fVHiiiu of 

. i,„. u* Mwv f-illov^, though rbr hnn rexiiitiHl it* pni^GU 

,^ . -Vit there ever {jmitur itijuslire I And buv i« il to 

^j«, XI » bimiiiitt a ]iart of tint Kjslnmalic iiii^reiinsen- 

.,«_u> wluili ha« hn-n lUrecteil fur if many year*, iriihnul 

. ,..i»l that ptllnnt nri'l t'i>n<T-ii» ('tutu) ^ii<I shy hu 

... «>■ ^'-l ' Merely lin'nu.<e the atnlnineil fmin tikiiu; 

. ^rni.lenlinl cBnvH«-i — Iwlievin; thHt it hnd ilei!>Ttei*te(l 

•rfkii I'f iinpcfiliuii nn the penjili^— rnntrnllei). alnunt ei- 

. JM« whiHi' iihJRct it i« lu ubiniu tht> p»tr»iiag« nf the 

_w iut vilhiiut re^nl to principle or policy. !Stan>Ung 

_ .A. 'Jie coneiilpmd n ni[itt<!'t in «hii!h the public h»l m 

a, veil amnili-il liy U>(li [i.irtie!< n-ith a fun- altivetbcr 

^ ^. ■ hich. piiriiuin;; the course wlijuh vbe bclii^reJ libt-rtj 

..1.^. -iho ha4 niet irtili a Hi'innesa equal to (he fiereeneM 

B the mirlnt of ihiii allnrk, I hare not eneaped. * Wilh 

^^j^.^ i wimn.l im tlie *tnto (hroiicrb me, I liave been held 

^ , — .■• ihe |irii(uc(iTe r>yi<lein, and r>ne of ita most Btrenuou* 

^ xiwlb fain tliat I allude to m;Mlf od m de«p and gnti 
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■tnil wiiich, I sincerclj bclicTO, 

'■■ r ri-»ret tlint, under the eent<e 

.■■■u-'.'-r IC'im PennHjIvnnia (Mr. 

! U i-;ily ^itvi' my pleilge to defuDj 

: li li.i> Ia-i'II mnilL- in rvfctence to mj 

' ^.'xiiU U' uny dUlicullj in repvlling the 

■■ •'••■■y rvlurUHipe in turning the diaciuHion, 

■ ■■,', -'irrj ,.( M) much magnitude tii one uf >a little 

.' <i.it-L-t<'iii:y or in«in«i9teDcy of myself, or ouy other 

. ' ,- itiirly in counection vitb an evt-nt «o longMnue jiauM^ 

- :i.i.-:y iilodijc, I vould hnvo rumaiiivd silent, an to my ovn 

■:i lliis ocviii'ion. and would hare Imriie vith poti>.'iice and calm- 

I ■ •• uii-. irrtli the ninay other mittepreteiitntimu villi which 1 have 

I.C'i'ti :!<i iiicK«aQlly aaMiiluil Gir im> many yt'iir*. 

Tlie charge that I wan the auihor of tlie pruti^rliTc ny^m has no 
other tuundatiun but that I, in cuiumon vith the atmntit entire Sonth, 
gat* my rapport to the tariff uflSIt;. It h true tlLtt I advocated that 
•aMmre, liir which I may rvnt my dcfunce, without taking any cither, 
en the ground that it woa a tacitf for revenue, and not for prutcctiuu, 
vhich I hare rstabliiheJ beyond the puwiT iif ciiDtruver«y. But nij 
apeedi on the occaaiiin baa bven brought in judgment aj^nit inu by the 
noatorfnini rcnnayWaniii. 1 have nincc Cast my eyes over the speech; 
and I will nirpriie, I have nu doubt, llie senator, by telliiiir him thnt, 
vith the eievption of Boms hanty and un^aidcd expreat^ioos, I retract 
nothing J uttered on that nccniiun. 1 only ask that I may be judjjed, 
iQ refrrenco to it, in that spirit of fairncsa and Juitice which in due to 
tha oocauon : taking into conridGration the circumstancen under which 
It waa delivered, and bearing in mind that llie subject was a tariff foT 
rarcoua, and nut fur protecliun ; fur ruduciiig. and nut raining the 
rareone. But, befuro I explain the tlien cunditiim of the country, from 
vhich my main arguments io favor of tlie iiieuituru wi-ru drawn, il ia 
nothing but an act uf justice to myulf thnt I bIiouIJ ntate n fact in con- 
nection with my speech, that u necowary tu expUin wbal I have called 
baatj and unguarded eipiussiun*. My npwch wan nn iiajiromplti, 
■nd, •■ luch, I apologiied to the huwe, as appears from (lie upeecb as 
prmtsi,fbr ottering my wntinicnla on the queition without having duly 
rallacted on the subject It wm delivprcd at llie request of a friend, 
when I had not previously the Icaat intention of addrcuing the houio. 
I allude ta Saiauel D. Ingham, then and now, ai I am ptoud to aay, > 
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"wliii'h wa-* ;«till farlluT rojlnced in its passage throiigh ( 

iliitv, at lir^l, was fixrd at sfvontv-tivc cciit^ the hun*!- 

ill the la>*t aXiv^r ot* it* jiasMiije, it wtt« reduced. h\ 

occa^iiiiicil l>v ail iinlortunate motion, to fortv-iive < ■ 

wa-i scvcrclv fVlt in lViiii«ivlvauia, thentalc, a1.>«iv 

diK'tivi* of iron; and was the princijiiil caiis> 

uhii-h ha^ hiiici' thrown her bo deridfdiv on 

jHilifv. Tho other orror wa* that 08 to c 

duty was a» much tiM> hit^h as that on ir^: 

hc-ides, the obnoxious minimum |iri!u*i} ' 

fhirvou-U fxti-ndi'tl ; and t«» tliat «\* 

to arknowU'd:;,., ju, { \^-\n\\ to disi^ui • 

wan roi-oirnizod bv the act of 1 ^ " 

tiiiio, it is not in my |Miwor to -:• 

I I'an ao'ount for onlv on the -j" 

and that my attention wa^ c\' • 

nu(>sition of the currenrv. rli- •: 

of the ctunnuttiH*, 1 wa«sp;ir:: 

airain repeat, 1 ^ee nothing i> 



that the nienduT* frnfn tli 
now made to liold il|» l':u 
protection wliich liu.s >iiii* 
in evcTV stii^je. Wa- t::- 
Ikj accounted for, I ui n- 
iiKtum and cab i mi.-, v. • 
interruption, aiiiii- 
nhe thurt been .•-• .. • 
any part in the } •. • 
into a mere .-a - 

rhi-^ivelv, J»v •)• 

Rorernment. :v 

apart from v. ! 

interest, sin- ' 

unparallolf I 

and dutv r« 

of the a«-.;- 

a view of : 

up au the :i> 

advocate:?. 



•I i: 



• li tiiat 
?«:iatDr 

: ji;stu*«', V) Ix? borne 

..tie. in»t oid\ t'.-r tlie 

.4'.. I sentence which it 

: : -y inttntioii to rcpu- 

ly be ji:.i;jjed by the rulrt 

: bo r«x\illecUMl that the bill 

V.I-! ooiifititiitiona]. I noeJ 

•r.i?!ire is constitutional, all 

. .il ..>iM.Tation may be legiti- 

.. ,- .iiro consideration whetlier 

V witliin the spliere of the 

. ^.*»'n wore before the Ijodv 

• tnaile to reduce the dutv. 

. . :hat the arr,'nnient in favor 

. t! of tiie Uible would Ix-^ in 

• ..n:ry, would l»e .strictly \w- 

• • adduced it had committed 
, - reliMrioii or nior.^ls of the 
.. .i"vernmoml Again: gap 

\ }ii silk, or any other article 
.;^ jtt the grouDd that it was an 
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artide mainly ooDsnmed b^ 'Jie rich and extravagant, could it be fiurlj 
inferred that, in the opinion of the epeaker, Congress had a right to 
pass somptuarj laws ? I only ask that these plain rules may be ap* 
plied to my argument on the tariff of 1816. They turn almost entirely 
on the benefits which manufactures conferred on the country in time 
of war, and which no one could doubt The country had recently 
passed through such a state. The world was at that time deeply 
agitated by the effects of the great conflict which had so long raged in 
Europe, and which no one could tell how soon again might return. 
Bonaparte had but recently been oyerthrown : the whole southern part 
of this continent was in a state of revolution, and was threatened with 
the interference of the Holy Alliance, which, had it occurred, must 
almost necessarily have involved this country in a dangerous conflict. 
It was under these circumstances that I delivered the speech, in which 
I urged the house that, in the adjustment of the tariff, reference ought 
to be had to a state of war as well as peace, and that its provisions 
ought to be fixed on the compound views of the two periods — making 
oome sacrifice in peace, in order that less might be made in war. Was 
this principle false ? and, in urging it, did I commit myself to that sys- 
tem of oppression since grown up, and which has for its object the 
enridung of one portion of the country at the expense of the other f 

The plain rule in all such cases is, that when a measure is proposed, 
the first thing is to ascertain its constitutionality ; and, that being ascer- 
tained, the next is its expediency ; which last opens the whole field of 
argument for and against Every topic may be urged calculated to prove 
it wise or unwise ; so in a bill to raise imposts. It must first be ascer- 
tained that the bill is based on the principles of revenue, and that the 
money raised is necessary for the wants of the country. These being 
ascertained, every argument, direct and indirect, may be fairly offered, 
which may go to shov^ that under all the circumstances, the provisions 
of the bill are proper or improper. Had this plain and simple rule 
been adhered to, we should never have heard of the complaint against 
Carolina. Her objection is not against the improper modification of a 
bin acknowledged to be for revenue, but that, under the name of imposts, 
a power essentially different from the taxing power is exercised — par- 
taking much more of the character of a penalty than a tax. Nothing is 
more common than that things closely resembling in appearance should 
widely and essentially differ in their character. Arsenic, for instance, 
resembles flour, yet one is a deadly poison, and the other that which 
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oMutitufa** tiw «uff of life. So duties imposed, wlieiber for 
pnjtectiou, may U; called impoeta ; though nominallj and appeiciiilj 
the same, yet they differ eaaentiaUy in their real charmrtrr. 

I tthall now return to my speech on the tariff of 1816. TodetenuM 
what my opinions really were on the subject of protection at that tiiDB» 
it will be proper to adrert to my sentiments before and after dist 
period. My sentiments preceding 1816, on this subject, are matter of 
record. I came into Congress, in 1812, a devoted friend and suj^Mrtcr 
of the then administration ; yet one of my first effi>rts was to brave the 
administration, by opposing its fevorite measure, the restrictive lystem 
^-embargo, non-intercourse, and all — and that upon the principle of 
free trade. The system remained in fashion for a time ; bat, after ths 
overthrow of Bonaparte, I reported a bill from the Committee on ForeigB 
Relatione to repeal the whole system of restrictive measuresi While 
tbe bill wa» under con juderation, a worthy man, then a member of ths 
bouse (Mr. M'Kim. of Raltimore), moved to except the non-importatkiD 
act, which he supported on the ground of encouragement to mannfiic- 
tures. I resisted the motiim on the very grounds on which 31r. M*Kim 
supported it, I maintaiuvd that the manufacturers were then receiving 
too much protection, and warned its friends that the withdrawal of the 
protection which the war and the high duties then afforded would cauie 
great embarrassment ; and that the true policy, in the mean time, was 
to admit foreign goods as freely as possible, in order to diminish the an- 
ticipated embarraaemeut on the return of peace ; intimating, at the same 
time, my de^tire to see the tariff revised, with a view of affording a 
miKlcrate and permanent protection. 

Such was my conduct before 1816. Shortly after that period I left 
Congress, and hod no opportunity of making known my sentiments in 
reference to the protective system, whicli shortly after began to be agi- 
tated. But I have the most conclusive evidence that I considered the 
arrangement of the revenue, in 1816, as growing out of the necessity of 
the case, and due to the consideration of justice ; but that, even at that 
early period, I was not without my fears that even that arrangement 
vould lead to abuse and future difficulties. I regret that I have been 
^.xwipelled to dwell so long on myself; but trust that, wliatever censure 
yjj^\ be M»curred, will not be directed against me, but against those who 
\u^^ J™^'" ™y conduct into Uie controversy; and who may hope, by 
^^^j^iUug my motives, to wound the cause with which I am proud to be 
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I maj mddy that all the Southern States voted with South Carolina in 
■opport of the bill : not that they had any interest in manufactures, but 
oo the ground that they had supported the war, and, of course, felt a 
eorrespooding obligation to sustain those estabUshmeuta which had 
grown up under the encouragement it had incidentally afforded ; while 
moat oi the New England members were opposed to the measure, prin- 
ctpallj, as I believe, on opposite principles. 

I have now, I trust, satisfactorily repelled the charge against the 
», and myself personally, in reference to the tariff of 1816. What- 
aupport the state has given the bill, originated in the most disin- 
terested motives. 

There was not within the limits of the state, so far as my memory 
•arres me, a single cotton or wooUen establishment. Hor whole depen- 
dence was on agriculture, and the cultivation of two great staples, rice 
and oottoa Her obvious policy was to keep open the market of the 
world unchecked and unrestricted : to buy cheap, and to sell high ; but 
from a feeling of kindness, combined with a sense of justice, she added 
her support to the bill We had been told by the agents of the manu- 
£M:turera that the protection which the measure afforded would be suf- 
ficient ; to which we the more readily conceded, as it was considered a 
filial adjustment of the questioiL 

Let us now turn our eyes forward, and sec what has been the conduct 
of the parties to this arrangement Have Carolina and the South dis- 
turbed this adjustment I No : they have never raised their voice in a 
angle instance against it, even though this measure, moderate, compara- 
tively, as it is, was felt with no inconsiderable pressure on their inter- 
eata. Was this example imitated on the opposite side t Far othcr- 
Scarccly liad Uie president signed his name, before application 
made for an increase uf duties, which whs repeated, with demands 
continually growing, till the passage of the act of 1828. What course 
DOW. I would ask, did it become Carolina to pursue in reference to these 
demands t Instead of acquiescing in tlieni, because she had acted gen- 
erously in adjusting the tariff of 1816, she saw, in her generosity on 
that occasion, additional motives for that firm and decided resistance 
which she has since made again* t the system of protection. She accord- 
ingly commenced a systematic oppositicm to all fiirther encroachments, 
which continued from 1818 till 1828 : by discussions and by resolutions, 
bj remonstrances and by ])rote8ts through her Legislature. These all 
proved inaufficaent to stem the current of encroachment ; but, notwith- 
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oir..titi;ti'< ilh- -taiT t.f life. So iluties iinpcKcd, whether 
|)i<ii.'r(i<>)i. iiiav \)v I'iiUrd mi|i<>sts; thciu<;h mmiinally 
till' .>ii:ii<-. \<i tlit'v diifer csM'iituillv in their real c)i.:' 

1 -hall iii»\v iriuni to my .-|H*ech on the tariff of 1* 
wliat rii\ ojiiiiioiH ri-ally were on tlio 8ubject of jm 
It Will l>t' |)rii|MT to advert to my scDtiuiciit- 
]>iTi<><l. My M-iitiiiu'iits prccoilin^ lHh\ on th 
rio>i<l. 1 I'ariie into Coiigrusa, in 1812, a <U'\' 
of tli«' tlii>n uiliuiiiiotration ; vut one of m\ U- 
a.liiiiui'ilratioii, hy opjHKiiiir it» favorite ru; i 
— <inl«aru:'», non-iiiteri'ourse, and all — a*. . 
fr«.-»' tra«li*. 'I ho svsti>m remained in {;. 
«»vi'rtliri.\v<»f iH>naparte. lre|H)rt»'d a ' 
Ii"lali«i,>. to n'jH'ul the wlinltj .sy.sr. . 
tin hill wu-* uudcr consideration, a ' 
li<»u-»' (Mr. MiCini, of nultiuionM. • 
act. wliii'h he Ri{i|K>rt«Hl on tin.' . 
ti;r«'s. I rcsii.^ted the motion ••; 
sii|i|)orteil it. I maintain! -I il .• 
to«i nuuh pnjtection, and w.ir.- 
jtroteclitiii which tin* war nu ' 
trreat eniharriL-isment ; aii.l : 
lo admit foroijjn gtuulj* a- i: 
tici|>attMl eml)arrassm«'i.i 
tinu', mv desire to m-** • 
liioiiiirate and jierniai'i • • 

Siuh wa-s my cori<i:. 
C(»n:;res{<, and ha<l i. . 
nlV'nnoe to the jn-"- 
taltul. But lh:i\. ■ 
arrantrenuMit <»f tli- 
till' case, and ilihr • 
early pcriinl, I v 
w«uild h*ad to a» 
conijH'lli'd to d'.v 
may b«' incurn •: 
liavc drawn mv 
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y till! people of Carolina 
nii'.oikun. The eaae ia 



^^- ■ ■- iiH ; mid tlic reaialiuico on irtiich 

^^ ■ >•!' iiintiiro rfUvction, accomronted 

. i.L.!ii-^liiivu bven viuluted. and (liai die 
*^- J..I1U adopli'd aru couBistent with tha 

^fc unva"! wiia carried oo, wliich luoked to tliS 

.< linnl nivuns of Fedrcm if all otliers tailed, the 

1^. •'•■- I'iii'riHhed a hope, as 1 liave alrcHdy atnted, that 

^__ ^'iiiTul Jacksoa to the presidency wiiuld prevent tJio 

k ' < <rl tn cxtremilios. He waa iduntitied with tlic interests 

^ -laii'K; uhI, baring the name interust!. it wai bi'IieTed that 

. .: i^ipulority — a popularity of the strongest character, as it 

•»-'■ . .■:r iiiilitary ■eriicM — would euaUe him, as tlioy luipud. gradually 

^^ iH .1 .; iliiwii the «yBteni of proteetiou, without nhuck or injury to any 

^aiU'i'.-t. Uuder tbeaeTiews, tlie canvasain favor of General Jacksun'a 

' tln'li-iii to the prewdeney won carried on villi great zeal, in conjuncliiin 

' anil that MtiTe inquiry iutn the rei-erved puweni of tliu Btatoa on 

vlucli final reliance waa plareiL But little did the puoplu uf Cumlinn 

dream that tha nun whom tlwj were thus striving to elevate tu tlio 

liighest wBt of power would dii<a|ipoiiit all their hriiHia. Man in, iuJeeil, 

iKDoraat of the future; nur wai there ever a Btnmger illuslraljonof tlic 

obwrvatSun than is alfurde<l by the rmult of that election I 'Ilio very 

MMt on wbich they had built tlicirhupeshiu been turned against tliem, 

od tlw very individual to wliom they ]cnkedasaik-liveTer,uid wliom, 

nador that unprewion, lliey strnve fur no many years to elevate to 

power, ii now tlie must powerful iiwttunu'iit hi the banila of his and 

thnr bitterest npponeuti to put down thoiu and their caui-e I 

Scarcely had he been elected, when it lH.'eutnu apparent, frum the 
organintion of hiv rabinet, and otiier indicatinns. Ihut all their expccta- 
tioM of relief throi^h hiiu were bhuted. The ailmitM'a uf a singlo 
indlTiduBl intu tlie cabinet, uiuler the eircuni^lniires whirb acnunpamej 
(tu admLwiun. threw all into cunfu^iun. Hip niifchicvom iiillueniw 
OT«r Ilia President, through whicli iIuk individual wa4 admitted into the 
Mtiaet, aooD bocame apparent Instead of tumiiig Ids eyea forward la 
13 
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the period of the payment of the paUie debt^ whudi wm then near it 
hnnd, and to the present dangerous political cri8a8» whidi was inevitiUe 
mdeea averted by a timely and win tyateiii of meaaureei the attentioo 
of the President was absorbed by mere pwty arrangements, and 
circumstances too disreputable to be mentioned here, except by ths 
most distant allusion. 

Here I must pause for a moment to repel a charge which haa been so 
often made, and which even the President has reiterated in his proclama- 
tion — ^the charge that I have been actuated, in the part whidi 1 hare 
taken, by feelings of disappointed ambition. I again repeat, that I 
deeply regret the necessity of noticing myself in so important a discos- 
sion ; and that nothing can induce me to advert to my own course bot 
the conviction that it is due to the cause, at whidi a blow is aimed 
through me. It is only in this view that I notice it 

It illy became the chief magistrate to make this charge. The coutm 
which the state took, and which led to the present controversy between 
her and the Geoeral Government, was taken as fiu- back as 1828 — ^iu the 
very midst of that severe canvass which placed him in power — and in 
that very canvass Carolina openly avowed and cealoutily maintained 
those very principles which he, tlie chief magistrate, now officially pro- 
nounces to be treason and rc^bcllion. l*hat wa.H the period at which he 
ought to have spoken. Having remained silent tlien, and having, under 
his approval, implied by tliat silence, received the support and the vote 
of the state, I, if a sense of decorum did not prevent it, might recriminate 
with the double charge of deceptioo and ingratitude. My object, how- 
ever, is not to assail the President, but to defend myself against a most 
unfounded charge. The time alone at which tlie course upon wliidi this 
charge of diaappoiuted ambition is founded, will of itself repel it, in the 
eye of every unprejudiced and honest man. The doctrine which I now 
6u.stain, under the present difficulties, I openly avowed and maintained 
immediately after the act of 1828, that *' bill of abomination^' as it has 
been 9o often and properly termed Was I at that period di^ppoiuted' 
in any views of ambition which I miglit be supposed to entertain f I 
was Vice-president of the United States, elected by an overwhelming 
nuijority. I was a candidtito for re-cU»ction on the ticket with General 
Jackson himself, with a certain prospect of a triumphant success of that 
ticket, and with a fair proj»p<.»ct of the highest office to which an American 
citizen can aspire. What was my course under these prospects! Did 
I look to my own advancement^ or to an honest and faithful discharge 
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of mj dntj I Let fiiets speak for thenuelyes. When the bQl to which 
I hare referred came from the other house to the Senate, the ahnoet 
muTersal impreaaioo was, that its fate would depend upon my casting 
Tote. It was known that, as the bill then stood, the Senate was nearly 
eqnaUy dinded ; and as it was a combined measure, originating with the 
poUtidans and mannfacturers, and intended as much to bear upon the 
IVesidenttal election as to protect manufiusturea, it was believed that, 
m a stroke of political policy, its £fite would be made to depend on my 
▼ote, in order to deleat Qeneral Jackson's election, as well as my own. 
Hie friends of Qeneral Jackson were alarmed, and I was earnestly 
entreated to leave the chair in order to avoid the responsibility, under 
thfe plausible argument that, if the Senate should be equally divided, the 
hOl would be lost without the aid of my casting vote. The reply to this 
entreaty was, that no oonaideration personal to myself could induce me 
to take such a course ; that I considered the measure as of the most 
d a n g erous diaracter, and calculated to produce the most fearful crisis ; 
that the payment of the public debt was just at hand ; and that the 
great increase of revenue which it would pour into the treasury would 
neoelerate the approach of that period, and that the country would be 
placed in the most trying of situations — ^with an immense revenue 
without the means of absorption upon any legitimate or constitutional 
object of appropriation, and would be compelled to submit to all the 
eomipting consequences of a large surplus, or to make a sudden reduc- 
tion of the rates of duties, which would prove ruinous to the very 
i nte rests which were then forcing the passage of the bill Under these 
Tiews I determined to remain in the chair, and if the bill came to me, to 
give my casting vote against it, and in doing so, to give my reasons at 
large ; but at the same time I informed my friends that I would retire 
from the ticket, so that the election of General Jackson might not be 
embarrassed by any act of mine Sir, I was amazed at the folly and 
in&tnation of that period. So completely absorbed was Congress in 
tiie game of ambition and avarice, from the double impulse of the 
manufiicturers and politicians, that none but a few appeared to anticipate 
the present crisis, at which now all are alarmed, but which is the 
inevitable result of what was then done. As to myself; I clearly fore- 
■iw wliat has since followed. The road of ambition lay open before 
-I had but to follow the corrupt tendency of the times — but I 
to tread the rugged path of duty. 
It was thus that the reasonable hope of relief through the election of 
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Gcoenl Jackson was blasted ; Vat ttfll one other hope remained, that 
the final disdiarge of the pablic debt — an event near at hand — ^woold 
remoTe our burden. That erent would leave in the treasury a huge 
•orplus; a surplus that could not be expended under the most eztrsTa- 
gant schemes of appropriation, baring the least color of decency or ooo- 
stitutionality. That event at last arrived. At the last session of Con- 
gress, it was avowed on all sides that the public debt, for all practical 
purposes, was in &ct paid, the small aureus remaining being nearlj 
covered by the money in the treasury and the bonds for duties, which 
had already accrued ; but with the arrival of this event our last hope 
was doomed to be disappointed. Alter a long session of many months, 
and the most earnest effort on the part of South Carolina and the other 
Southern States to obtain relief all that could be eflfected was a small 
reduction in the amount of the duties ; but a reduction of such a char- 
acter, that) while it diminished the amount of burden, distributed that 
burden more unequally than even the obnoxious act of 1828 ; reversing 
the principle adopted by the bill of 1816, of laying higher duties oo the 
unprotected than the protected articles, by repealing almost entirely the 
duties laid upon the former, and imposing the burden almost entirely on 
the latter. It was thus that instead of relief — instead of an equal dis- 
tribution of the burdens and benefits of the government^ on the payment 
of the debt, as had been fondly anticipated — the duties were so arranged 
as to be, in hci^ bounties on one side and taxation on the other; thus 
placing the two great sections of the country in direct conflict in refer- 
ence to ita fiscal action, and thereby letting in that flood of political cor- 
ruption which threatens to sweep away our Constitution and our liberty. 

Tliis unequal and unjust arrangement was pronounced, both by the 
administration, through its proper organ, the secretary of the treasury, 
and by the opposition, to be a permanent adjustment ; and it was thus 
that all hope of relief through the action of the General Qovemment 
terminated, and the crisis so long apprehended at length arrived, at 
which the state was compelled to choose between absolute acquiescence 
in a ruinous system of oppression, or a resort to her reserved powers — 
powers of which she alone was the rightful judge, and which only, in 
this momentous juncture, can save her. She determined on the latter. 

The consent of two thirds of her Legislature was necessary for the 
call of a convention, which was considered the only legitimate organ 
through which the people, in tlieir sovereignty, could speak. After an 
arduous struggle, the State Rights party succeeded : more thin two 
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thirds of both branches of the Legislature fiivorable to a oonyentioa 
were elected ; a conventioo was called — ^the ordinance adopted The 
convention was succeeded by a meeting of the Legislature, when the 
laws to carry the ordinance into execution were enacted : all of which 
have been communicated by the President, have been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and this bill is the result of their labor. 

Having now corrected some of the prominent misrepresentations as 
to the nature of this controversy, and given a rapid sketch of the move- 
ment of the state in reference to it» I will next proceed to notice some 
objections connected with the ordinance and the proceedings under it 

The first and most prominent of these is directed against what is call- 
ed the test oath, which an effort has been made to render odious. So 
far from deserving the denunciation which has been levelled against it, 
I view this provision of the ordinance as but the natural result of the 
doctrines entertained by the state, and the position which she occupies. 
The people of the state believe that the Union is a union of states, and 
not of individuals ; that it was formed by the states, and that the citi- 
zens of the several states were bound to it through the acts of their 
several states ; that each state ratified the Constitution for itself^ and 
that it was only by such ratification of a state that any obligation was 
imposed upon the citizens : thus believing, it is the opinion of tlie people 
of Carolina that it beloogs to the state which has imposed the obligation 
to declare, in the last resort, the extent of this obligation, as far as her 
citizens are concerned ; and this upon the plain principles which exist 
in all analogous cases of compact between sovereign bodies. On this 
principle, the people of the state, acting in their sovereign capacity in 
convention, precisely as they adopted their own and the federal Consti- 
tution, have declared by the ordinance, that the acts of Congress which 
imposed duties under the authority to lay imposts, are acta, not for 
revenue, as intended by the Constitution, but for protection, and there- 
fore null and void. The ordinance thus enacted by the people of the 
state themselves, acting as a sovereign community, is as obligatory on 
the citizens of the state as any portion of the Constitution. In prescrib- 
ing, then, the oath to obey the ordinance, no more was done than to 
prescribe an oath to obey the Constitution. It is, in fact, but a particu- 
lar oath of allegiance, and in every respect similar to that which is pre- 
scribed under the Constitution of the United States, to be administered 
to all the officers of the State and Federal Governments ; and is no 
more detenriiig the harah and bitter epithets which have been heaped 
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l an giM g e of ao interaitod malaritj, wlio, by means of tliis iiiioamtitii> 
tMHd and o p pr cM ive lyBtaii, are annoidly extorting milliotw from the 
Sooth to be bestowed opoo other aectiaiia, k not at all surpruing. 
Whatever impedes the oonrae of aTarioe and ambitioo will erer be de- 
■omced as rash and precipitate ; and had Soath Carolina delayed her 
NHslaDoe fifty instead of twelve years, she would have heard from the 
■me qnarter the same language ; bat it is really surprising that those 
who are sofiering in common with herself^ and who have complained 
0f|iiaUy loud of their grievances, who have proooonoed the very acts 
which she has asserted within her limits to be oppressive, mieaastitii 
tional, and ruinous, after so kxig a struggle— a struggle longer than 
that whidi preceded the separation of these states from the mother- 
co u n tr y — longer than the period of the Trojan war — should now com- 
plain of precipitant I No, it is not Carolina which has acted precipi- 
tatdiy ; but her sister states, who have suffered in common with her, 
have acted tardily. Had they acted as she has done, hnd they 
performed their duty with equal energy and promptness, our situation 
this day would be very different from what we now find it Delays 
•ra said to be dangerous ; and never was the maxim more true than in 
tha present case, a case of monopoly. It is the very nature of mo- 
nopolies to grow. If we take from one side a large portion of the 
proceeds of its labor mA give it to the other, the side from which we 
take must constantly decay, and that to which we give must prosper 
and increase. Such is the action of the protective system. It exacts 
from the South a large portion of the proceeds of its industry, which it 
bestoirs upon the other sections, in the slinpe of bounties to manufac- 
tures, and appropriations in a thousand forms ; pensions, improvement 
of rivers and harbors, roads and canals, and in every shape that wit or 
ingenuity can devise. Can we, then, be surprised that the principle of 
monopoly grows, when it is so amply remunerated at the expenAc of 
ihtme who support it I And this is the real reason of the fact which 
wa witness, that all acts for protection pass with small minorities, but 
ioon come to be sustained by great and overwhelming mHJorities. 
Those who seek the monopoly endeavor to obtain it in the most exclu* 
■ve shape ; and they take care, accordingly, to associate only a suffi- 
cient number of interests barely to pass it through the two houses of 
Congress, on the plain principle that the greater the number from 
whom the monopoly takes, and the fewer on whom it bestows, tho 
graatar ia the advantage to the monopolists. Acting in this spirit, we 
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have often seen with what exact predaiaii they ooant : adding wool to 
woollens, associating lead and iron, feeling their waj, until a bare mar 
jority is obtained, when the bill paasM, connecting jott as many in- 
terests as are sufficient to ensure its socceas, and no more. In a short 
time, however, we have invariably found that this lean becomes a de- 
cided majority, under the certain operation which compels individoab 
to desert the pursuits which the monopioly has rendered unprofitable, that 
they may participate in those pursuits which it has rendered prafitablOi 
It is against this dangerous and growing disease which South CaroUna 
has acted : a disease whose cancerous action would soon have spread 
to every part of the syHtem, if not arrested. 

There is another powerful reason why the action of the state could 
nut have been safely delayed. The public debt, as I have already 
stateil, for all practical purposes, has already been paid ; and, under 
tlie existing duties, a large annual surplus of many millions must come 
into the treasury. It is impossible to look at this state of things with- 
out seeing the most misdiievous consequences ; and, among others, if 
not speedily corrected, it would interpose powerful and almost insuper- 
able obstacles to Uirowing off the burden under which the South has 
been so long laboring. The di^jxisition of the surplus would become a 
subject of violent and corrupt struggle, and could not &il to rear up 
new and powerful iutcrcRts in support of the trfating system, not only 
in thoi«e sections which have been heretofore benefited by it, but even 
in the South itself I cannot but trace to the anticipation of this state 
of the treasury the sudden and extraordinary movements which took 
]>lace at the last session in the Virginia Legislature, in which the whole 
South is vitally interested.* It is impossible for any rational man to 
believe that that state could seriously have thought of effecting the 
scheme to which I allude by her own resources, without powerful aid 
from the General Government 

It is next objected, tliat the enforcing acts have legislated the United 
States out of South Carolina. I have already replied to this objectioa 
on another occasion, and will now but repeat what I then said : that 
tliey have been legislated out only to the extent that they had no right 
to enter. The Constitution has admitted the jurisdiction of the United 
States within Uie limits of the several states only so far as the dele- 
gated powers authorize ; beyond that they are intruders, and may 
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rigUAiUj be expelled ; and that thej hiTs been effidentlj expellnl by 
the Ugulaticm or the atate through ber civil process, as has been ac- 
knowledged oo all aides in the debate, is only a confirmation of the 
tnith of the doctrine tor vhich the majority in Carolina have con- 
twded. 

The yetj point at iwne between the two parties there is, whether 
Diilliflcatiai i« a peaceable and an effideot remedy aguiet an nncwwti- 
tvtiooal act of the Qeno-al QovenuneDt, aod which may b« asserted 
M eudi through the stale tribaaals. Both parties agree that the acta 
■gainst which it is directed are unccautitntional and 'oppresuTe. Ths 
eoDtroTcrty is only aa to die moans by which our citizens may be pro- 
tected against the acknowledged Gneroachmenta oa their rights, lliia 
baiBg the point at isaae between the parlies, and the very object of the 
mtyority being tm effideat protectim or the dtizena through the state 
tribonals, the measures adopted to eofurce the ordinance of course re- 
euTCd the moat decisive diaradcr. Wo were not childrai, to act by 
halves. Yet tor acting thus efSdently the state is denounced, and this 
bill reported, to overrule, by military force, the civil tribunals and civil 
prooMs of the state I Sir, 1 couaidcr this bill, and the arguments 
whicb have been urged on this floor in its eupporl, as the most trium- 
phant BCknowledgnieDt thai DuUiGcatiaa is peaceful and efficient, and 
■o deeply intrenched in tbtfrindples of our syFtem, that it cannot be 
■will il bnt by prostrating the Constituliou, aud BubatitaUDg tho tu- 
prcfuacy of military Ibrce in lieu of the eupremacy of tho laws. In 
tet, the advocates of this bill refute their own argument. They tell 
tu that the ordinance is UDCuostitutioaal ; that they inlract tho Coosti- 
totion of South Carolina, although, to me, the objection appears absurd, 
as it was adopted by the very authority which adopted the Coostitu- 
tioa itselC They also tell m that the Supreme Court is the appointed 
arbiter of all controversi™ between a stale and tlie Ueoeral Oovem- 
menL Why, then, do they not leave this controvemy to that tribunal! 
Why do they not confide to them tlie abrogatiun of the ordinance, and 
the laws made in pursusDcs of it, and the assertion of that supremacy 
whidi they claim for the laws of Congress I The itnle staiids pledged 
to resist no procoa of the caurl. Why, then, confer on the President 
the extensive and unlimited puwr^rs provided in this biUt Why 
antfaorise him to use military force to arreet the civil pnxoss of the 
■(ate } But one answer can be given : That, Ju a contest between the 
state and tlw Oeoeral Qovemmeut, if the resistance be limited on both 
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II*/i CVx.zT*%- :>»= r^.: to pas ib bcl • vins I "r-i -cxt rxwecd » 
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enaUe« him, a: Li? p'.ea.asrie. to «cb«<« eT.fr7 ciin in the Ussed S^hK 
TifA c-z<:iri|i* fr<'^m trolitia drrrr. to sardal lav : a> caQ ^i'^ ^t^m |b 
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liaiy] in }d* ^Jroth'r^*' bl-i'pd. There ia &.^ limits n-.c on ih* c^>v«r ci the 
pw^r-l. aivl that over th* p^ine b eq-a^llj ^ti^-v- re*traiin : tr. azwe 
the irxtraoT'linarj* feal»irf-* of the 'liii. is ci'ciai::!* Er"* arfvo'viaaoa 
uiiirh. unrJer exi-tinz cirr^:rn-iarK*«. i* taii".asi.y.n: i^? an mlimitcd ip- 
prvipruitirxL The I're-i'!ent mar. undtT ii-^ aathor.iv. isnzr acr cxModi- 
turp, and xAetlitt: the naiirjnal faith to meet k. He mav cT«aie a nev 

riatif>nal debt, at the very ni^^iraent of the terHunati:4i of the ft>niier a 

debt of rnilluin.1. to \fe paid out nf ihc proceed* of the L&lw <4 that 
r-cction of the cf mniry whtne dearest con^tiiotiooal rurhis this bOl prw- 
trate«4! llius eihibitiru^ ihc extranrdinarr t^pcctaoie, that the rtrf 
ftection of the ootiiitry whidi i.s urspng thL» measure, and cairriitf the 
Rwird of devaf>tatK>n again <>t us, are. at the same time. incnrTiner a new 
dobt, to \je paid by iho»<» whose rl^ht^ are violated : while th<Me "who 
violate them are to receive the bctiicfits, in the shape of boanties nd 
expenditures. 

And for what purpoiw; » tlic unlimited control of the parse and of 
the fiwoni thuR placed at the dispor«ition of the executive ? To "m^ 
war af^inHt one f>f the free and sovereign members of this confedera- 
tion, which the bill propoi«e8 to deal with, not aff a state, bat at a col- 
lection of banditti or outlaws. Tlius exhibiting the impious upectade 
of tluH government, the cnjature. of the states, making war against the 
]M>wi!r in which it owes it.-* exi«tence. 

Thi; bill violates the Constitution, plainly and palpably, in many cf 
its provihions, by authorising the IVesident^ at his pleasure, to place the 
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d M er m t porii of this Union on an tmeqnal footing, cootraiy to that pro- 
▼iaoD of the CoDstitntion which declares that no preference shall be 
giteo to one port o? er another. It also violates the Constitntion hy 
authorising him, at his discretion, to impose cash duties on one port, 
lAile credit is allowed in others ; by enabling the President to regulate 
eommerce, a power vested in Congress alone ; and by drawing within 
tlia jmrisdictioii of the United States conrts powers never intended to 
be conferred on them. As great as these objections are, they become 
JDn^gnificant in the provisions of a bill which, by a single blow — by 
treating the states as a mere lawless mass of individuals — ^prostrates 
all the barriers of the Oonstitution. I will pass over the minor con- 
■denUioiis, and proceed directly to the great point This bill proceeds 
oo the ground that the entire sovereignty of this country belongs to the 
American people, as forming one great community, and regards the 
states as mere fractions or counties, and not as an integral part of the 
Umoo : having no more right to resist the encroachments of a govern- 
mart than a county has to resist the authority of a state ; and treat- 
iag snch resistance as the lawless acts of bo many individuals, without 
possess in g sovereignty or political rights. It has been said that the bill 
dedarea war against South Carolina. Na It decrees a massacre of 
her dtiaens ! War has aoroething ennobling about it, and, with all its 
horrors^ brings into action the highest qualities, intellectual and mond. 
II was, perhaps, in the order of Providence that it should be permitted 
§at that very purpose. But this bill declares no war, except, indeed, it 
tte that which savages wage — a war, not against the community, but 
the dtiaens of whom that community is composed. But I regard it as 
wone than Movofft warfare — as an attempt to take away life under the 
eidor of law, without the trial by jury, or any other safeguard which 
the Constitution has thrown around the life of the citizen 1 It authorizes 
the President, or even his deputies, when they may suppose the law to 
be Tiolated, without the intervention of a court or jury, to kill without 
nMrcj or discrimination. 

II has been said by the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) to be 
a measure of peace I Yes, such peace as the wolf gives to the lamb— 
the kite to the dova Such peace as Russia gives to Poland, or death 
to its victim I A peace, by extinguishing the political existence of the 
state, by awing her into an abandonment of the exercise of every power 
which constitutes her a sovereign community. It is to South Carolina 
a qnertion of eelf-preservatioo ; and I proclaim it^ that should this bill 
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pafB» and an attempt be made to enforoe it, it will be resisted at erery 
luLXord— cveD that of death ittelC Death ii not tlie gremtert calamity: 
there are others still more terrible to the finee and brare, and among 
them may be placed the loss of liberty and honor. There are thousandi 
of her brave sons who, if need be, are prepared dieerfully to lay down 
their lives in defence of the state, and the great principles of conrtita* 
tional liberty for which she is contending. Ood forbid that this shodd 
become necessary 1 It never can be, unless this government is resolved 
to bring the question to extremity, when her gallant sons will stand 
prepared to perform the last duty — ^to die nobly. 

I go on the ground that this Constitution was made by the states ; 
that it is a federal union of the states, in which the several states still 
retain their sovereignty. If thepe views be correct, I have not charac- 
terized the bill too strongly, which presents the question whether they 
be or not I will not enter into the discussion of that question now. 
I will rest it, fur the present, on what I have said on the introduction 
of the resolutions now on the table, under a hope that another oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for more ample discussion. I will, for the 
present^ confine my remarks to the objections which have been raiMd 
to the views which I presented when I introduced them. The authority 
of Luther Martin has been adduced by the senator from Delaware, to 
prove that the citizens of a state, acting under the authority of a state, 
are liable to be punished as traitors by this government As eminent 
as Mr. Martin was as a lawyer, and as high as his authority may be 
considered on a legal pointy I cannot accept it in determining the point 
at issue. The attitude which he occupied, if taken into view, would 
lessen, if not destroy, the weight of his authority. He had been vio- 
lently opposed in Convention to the Constitution, and the very letter 
from which the senator has quoted was intended to dissuade Maryland 
from its adoption. WiUi this view, it was to be expected that every 
consideration calculated to ef]K*ct that object should be urged ; tliat real 
objections should be exaggerated ; and that those having no foundation, 
except mere plausible deductions, should be presented. It is to this 
spirit that I attribute the opinion of Mr. Martin in reference to the point 
under consideration. But if his authority be good on one point, it must 
be admitted to be equally so on another. If his opinion be sufficient 
to prove that a citizen of tlie state may be punished as a traitor when 
acting under allegiance to the state, it is also sufficient to show tliat no 
authority was intended to be given in the Constitution for the proteotkn 
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of mmnfairtauree by the General Goreniment, and that the prorinon in 
the ConstitutioD permitting a state to lay an impost duty, with the 
eooaent of Congreea, was intended to reserve the right of protection to 
Hie ttatea themaelTee, and that each state should protect its own in- 
dnatry. Aasaming his opinion to be of equal authority on both points, 
how embarrassing would be the attitude in which it would place the 
firom Delaware, and those with whom he is acting — that of 
the aword and the bayonet to enforce the execution of an un- 
eoostitutional act of Congress. I must express my surprise that the 
authority in £fiTor of power should be receiyed as the most 
evidence, while that which is, at least, equally strong in 
fiiTor of right and liberty^ is wholly overlooked or rejected. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, I must say that neither the 
■analor from Delaware (Mr. Clayton), nor any other who has spoken on 
the same side, has directly and fi&irly met the great questions at issue : 
la this a federal union t a union of states, as distinct from that of 
individoals t Is the sovereignty in the several states, or in the American 
people in the aggregate \ The very language which we are compelled 
to Qie, when speaking of our political institutions, affords proof conclur 
MV6 as to its real character. The terms union, federal, united, all imply 
a eombination of sovereignties, a confederation of states. They are 
never applied to an assoeialion of individuals. Who ever heard of the 
United State of New York, of Massachusetts, or of Virginia t Who 
over heard the term federal or union applied to the aggregation of 
individuals into one community ? Nor is the other point less clear — that 
tho sovereignty is in the several states, and that our system is a union 
of twenty-four sovereign powers, under a constitutional compact, and 
not of a divided sovereignty between the states severally and the United 
States. In spite of all that has been said, I maintain that sovereignty 
if in its nature indivisible. It is the supreme power in a state, and we 
n^ght just as well speak of half a square, or half of a triangle, as of half 
a aovereignty. It is a gross error to confound the exerci«e of sovereign 
powers with mwreigfUy itself, or the delegation of such powers with a 
mtrrmder of them. A sovereign may delegate hb powers to be exer- 
daed by as many agents as he may think proper, under such conditions 
tnd with such limitations as he may impose ; but to surrender any por- 
tion of his sovereignty to another is to annihilate the whole. The 
•enator from Delaware (Mr. CUyton) caUs this metaphysical reasoning, 
whUtk, be saySk he cannot comprehend. If by metaphyiica he means 
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that idiolABtic refinement which makes distinetiaiis witfioiit diffBnnoe; 
DO one can hold it in more utter contempt than I do; but i( on 1h> 
contrary, he means the power of analysis and combmatinn — that pow 
which reduces the most complex idea into its dements, which tncM 
.causes to their first princi[4e, and, by the power of generalixation and 
combination, unites the wholo in one harmonious system — then, so fsr 
from desenring contempt, it is the highest attribute of the human mind. 
It is the power which raises man above the brute— which distinguiriMS 
his faculties from mere sagacity, which he holds in oonmion with inferior 
animals. It is this power which has raised the astronomer from being 
a mere gazer at the stars to the high intellectual eminence of a Newton 
or Laplace, and astronomy itself from a mere observation of insulated 
facts into that noble science which displays to our admiratioa the system 
of the universe. And shall this high power of the mind, which has 
effected such wonders when directed to the laws which control the 
material world, be forever prohibited, under a senseless cry of metaphys- 
ics, from being applied to the high purpose of political science and 
legislation ? I hold them to be subject to laws as fixed ac matter itself^ 
and to be as fit a subject for the application of the highest intellectual 
power. Denunciation may, indeed, fall upon the philosophical inquirer 
into these first priuciplos, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon when they 
first unfolded the great di:KX)verie8 which have immortalized their 
names ; but the time will come when truth will prevail in spite of pre* 
*udice and denunciation, and when politics and legislation will be 
considered as much a science as astronomy and clicmistry. 

In connection with this psrt uf the subject, I understood the senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Hives) to sny that sovereignty was divided, and that 
a portion remained with the states severally, and that the residue was 
vested in the Union. By Union, I supiKKse the senator meant the 
United States. If such bo his meaning — if he intended to affirm that 
tlie sovereignty was in the twenty-four states, in whatever light he may 
view them, our opinions will not disagree ; but, according to my concep- 
tion, the whole sovereignty m in the several states, while the exercise 
of sovereign powers is divided — a part being exercised under compact, 
through this Ocneral Government, and tJie residue through the separate 
state gdvemments. But if the senator {torn Virginia (Mr. Rives) 
means to assert tliat the twenty-four states form but one community, 
with a single sovereign power as to the objects of the Union, it wiU be 
bat the revival of the old question, of whether the Union ia a unioo 
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batwMo stately as distiiict oommonitiefl, or a mere aggregate of the 
American peo{>le, as a mass of individuals ; and in this light his opinions 
iroold lead directly to consolidation. 

Bat to retom to the bill. It is said that the bill ought to pass, 
beeanta the law must be enforced. The law must be enforced. The 
imperial edict must be executed. It is under such sophistry, couched in 
ganeral tenns, without looking to the limitations which must ever exist 
kk the practical exercise of power, that the most cruel and despotic acts 
aver have been covered. It was such eophistry as this that cast Daniel 
into the lion's den, and the three Innocents into the fiery furnace. Under 
tha same sophistry the Uoody edicts of Nero and Caligula were 
oecated. The law must be enforced. Yes, the act imposing the ** tea- 
tax must be executed." This was the very argument which impelled 
Lord North and his administration in that mad career which forever 
■•parated us from the British crowa Under a similar eophistry, ** that 
religion must be protected,** how many massacres have been perpetrated t 
and how many martyrs have been tied to the stake ? What I acting on 
thb vague abstraction, arc you prepared to enforce a law without con- 
lidaring whether it be just or unjust, constitutional or unconstitutional t 
Will you collect money when it is acknowledged that it is not wanted t 
Ha who earns the money, who digs it from the earth with the sweat of 
his brow, has a ju^t title to it against the universe. No one has a right 
to touch it without his consent except his government, and it only to the 
extent of its Intimate wants ; to take more is robbery, and you propose 
faj this bill to enforce robbery by murder. Yes : to this result you 
must come, by this miserable sophistry, this vague abstraction of 
anfiorcing the law, without a regard to the fact whether the law 
bt just or unjust, constitutional or unconstitutional 

Id the same spirit, we are told that the Union must be preserved, 
without regard to the means. And how is it proposed to preserve the 
Union t By force I Does any man in his senses believe that this 
beautiful structure — this harmonious aggregate of states, produced by 
the joint consent of all— can be preserved by force t Its very introduc- 
tion will be certain destruction of this Federal Unioa No, na You 
cannot keep the states united in their constitutional and federal bonds 
faj force. Force may, indeed, hold the parts together, but such union 
would be the bond between master and slave : a union of exaction on 
one side, and of unqualified obedience on the other. That obedience 
which, we are told by the senator from I'eonsylvania (Mr. Wilkins), is 
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iliu Union ! Yes, exaction on the ride of (he master ; for this Tcry Ul 
is intended to collect what can be no lunger called taxes— the Tohmtvy 
ruiitribution uf a free pci^ple — but tribute — tribute to be collected under 
the mouths of tlie cannon ! Yonr custom-house is alreaftlr tzansfenred 
to a garrison, and that garrison with its batteries turned, not against the 
enemy of your country, but on subjects (I will oot say citizens)^ on 
whom you propose to levy cimtributions. Has reason fled from ov 
borders 7 Have we ceased to reflect 7 It is madness to suppose tbit 
the Union can be preaerred by force. I tell you plainly, that the UB, 
should it pass, cannot be enforced It will prore only a blot upon yonr 
statute-book, a reproach to the year, and a dii^ace to the Americn 
Senate. I repeat tliat it will not be executed : it will nxue the dormant 
spirit of the people, and open tlieir eyes to the approach of despotism, 
like country lias sunk into avarice and political corruption, from whidi 
nothing c:ui arouse it but some measure, on the part of the goremmeot^ 
of folly and madness, such as that now under consideration. 

Di;^ise it as you may, tlie controversy is one between power and 
hberty ; and I will tell the gentlemen who are opposed to me, that, as 
stivmg as may be the love of power on their side, the love of liberty is 
still stronger on oufm. History furui!dies many instances of similar 
struggles where the K)ve of liU^rty lias prevailed against power under 
every disadvantage, and anumg them few more striking than that of our 
own Revolution ; where, ns strong as was the parent country, and fecUe 
us were the colonii'ss yet, uikKt the impulse of liberty, and the blessing 
of God, tliey gloriou8ly triumphed in the contest Tliere are, indeed, 
many and striking analogies between tliat and the present controversy: 
they both originate<l substantially in the same cause, with this difier- 
fiice. that, in the present case, the power of taxation is converted into 
that of regubiting industry ; in that, the power of reg^dating industry, 
by the regulation of commerce, was attempted to bo converted into the 
|)ower of taxation. Were I to (race the analogy farther, we should 
find that the perversion of the taxing power, in one case, lus given pre- 
v'uivly the same control to tlic Northern section over the industry of the 
southern section of the Union, which the power to regulate commerce 
i;ave to Great Britain over the industry of the colonies; and that the 
\u\ articles in wliicli the colonies were i)ermitted to have a free trade, 
...J dioeo lit which tljc mother-country had a monopoly, are almost 
..juiicallv the itumo as those in which the Southern States are per> 
..icd (o luve a freo trade by tlie act of 1832, and in which the' Nor- 
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thtro Btetes hsre^ bj Uis mmt act, Becored a laaoopoly : tba ^j dif- 
ttnon it in tlw mean. In the (brmer, the colonies were permitted to 
lWT« % free trade with all countriaa aoath of Cape Uniitdrre, a cape in 
Om aarlitan part of Spain ; while north of that tbe trade of the colonie* 
WM pndiibitad, except through the motber-eouDtrj, hj meanB of her 
romnereial r^ulatiooa. If we compare the product! of the countij 
BOrth Mid MHith of Capo Finislirre, we alull fiad them almoat identical 
with the tiat of the protected and onprotectcd articles contained in tho 
■at (d laat jear. Vat doea the analogj tenninate here. Tbe rer; argu- 
DMOta remrted to at the commencement of (he American Revolution, 
ud ihe meaauree adopted, and the motivee anigned to bring on that 
contMt (to enforce the law), an almoat identically the aame. 

Bnt to return from thi* digreaiion to the cooaideraUon of the biH 
'Wfaatarer difierence of <^iniiin t&ay exist upon olher ptMnta, there U 
CO* oD whidi I ahouhl anppoee there can bo none : that this bill rc«t> 00 
principles which, if carried oat, will ride OTer state Borere^tM*. and 
that it will be idle for any of its adTocatea hereofter to talk of Mate 
ri^tt*. Tbe lenator from Virginia (Mr. Rivet) says that he is the ad- 
Toeat* of slate rights ; but he must permit me to tell him that, although 
h* maj differ in premiBcs from tbe other gentlemen with whom he acts 
on this occasion, yet in sopporting this bill he obliterates every vestige 
of distinction between him and them, saving only that, professing tlie 
prinetplea of 118. bis example will tie more peruicious than tliat of tbe 
■att open and liitter opponents of tbe rights of the states. I wi!l also 
add, what I am compelled Id say, Ihst I must ansider him (Mr. Rives) 
■■ less consiatent than our old opponents, wboae conclusions were fairly 
dnwn from their premises, while hia preraifies ought to have led him to 
Tbe gealleman has told us dut the new-tuigleil 
■Bs (o call them, have brought stale rights into dis- 
repute. I must tell him. in reply, that what he calls neW'Ikngled aro 
hot the doctrines of ea ; and that it is ho (Ur. Rives), and others with 
him, who, [n'ofessing these ductrinea, have degraded Iliem by explaining 
away their meaning and efficacy. He (Mr. R.) Iia^ diMUimod, in Iwhalf 
of Virginia, the authoraliip of nullification. I will nut dispute that point. 
If Vi^inia chooses to throw oway one of her briglitest umaments, she 
most not hereafter complain that it bos become the pmperlyof another. 
Btit while I have, as a reprenentative of Carolina, no right to complain 
of tbe disavowal of Ihe senator from Virginia, I must believe tliat ba 
Qtr. SL.) has done bis mtivo state great injustice by declaring on this 
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floor tliAtk when ahe gravely reeolyed, ui*98, ihMi, ** in OMea of ddibente 
and dangerous infractions of the Goostitutioo, the states, as parties Id 
the compact, have the right, and are in doty bound, to interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil, and to maintain within their respective 
limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertainiqg to them,"* the 
meant no more than to ordain the right to protest and to remonstrate. 
To suppose that, in putting forth to solemn a declaration, whidi she 
afterward sustained by so able and elaborate an argument, she mesnt 
no more than to assert what no one had ever denied, would be to sap- 
pose that the state had been guilty of the most egregious trifling that 
ever wsbb esshibited on so solemn an occasion. 

In reviewing the ground over which I have passed, it will be apparent 
that the question in controversy involves that most deeply important 
of all political questions, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated 
govenimeut : a question, on the decision of which depend, as I solemnly 
believe, the liberty of the people, their happiness, and the place which 
we ore destined to hold in the moral and intellectual scale of natiooa. 
Never was tliere a oontroveriiy in which more important consequences 
were involved : not excepting that between Persia and Greece, decided 
by the battles of Marathon, Platea, and Salamis ; which gave ascendency 
to the genius of Europe over that of Asia ; and which, in its conse- 
quences, has contiuued to affect the destiny of so large a portion of the 
world even to this day. There are often close analogit^s between events 
apparently very remote, which are strikingly illustrated in this case. 
In the great contest betY^een Greece and Persia, between European and 
Asiatic policy and civilization, the very question between the federal 
and conftolidatcd^orm of government was involved. The Asiatic govem- 
mcuts, from the remotest time, with some exceptions on the eastern 
sliore of the Mediterranean, have been based on the principle of consoli- 
dation, wliich considers the whole community as but a unit, and coosoli- 
dates its powers in a central point The opposite principle has pre- 
vailed in Europe — Greece, throughout all her states, was based on a 
federal system. All were united in one common, but loose bond, and 
tlic governments of the several states partook, for the most part of a 
aunplex organization, which distributed political power among diflierent 
members of tlie c«>mmunity. The same principles prevailed in ancient 
Italy ; and, if we turn to the Teutonic race, our great ancestors — the 
race which occupies the first place in power, civilixation, and sdenee, 
and which possesses tlie largest and the fairest part of Europe— ira 
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•hall find that their garenunenta vera bawd oo tbr fedaral organic 
tino, aa has been elaarlj illustraled b; a recent aod aUe writer od tha 
Britwli OwutitutMn (Mr. PaJgnve}, from whoee writiiig* 1 introduce 
the fallowing extract : 

■ Ja thia maoDer the firrt ettabliabmeat of the Tealooie Statea was 
fi&ctad. Thej were awemblageB of tepta, clam, and tribta ; thej wera 
ooolederated hoata and armiea, led on by pdncea, magistrates, and 
dueftaina; each oT whom was origioallj independent, and each of 
whom loat ■ portian of his priatiite independence in proportion as he 
and his eompeera became united under the supremacy of a eorsreign, 
who wa« BUperioduced upon the state, first as a military commander, 
and ■ncrward as a king. Tet, natwitlistandini; this political coDoection, 
mmIi member of the slate continued to retain a considerable portion of 
tba rights of SOTerugnty. Every aadent Teutonic monarchy must be 
etotidered aa a bderation : it is not a unit, of which the rauUer bodiea 
pDlhie therein contained are the fractions, but they are the integer*, 
•Bd the state is the multiple which resnlts from them. Dukedoms and 
wontiei, burghs and baronies, towns and townships, and shires, htm 
the kaigdom ; all, in a certain degree, strangers to each other, aod sep- 
arate in juriadiction, though all obedient to the supreme execuliTe au- 
tbority. His general deKcriplioo. though not always strictly applicable 
io terms, is always so substantially and iu effect : and hence it becomes 
INoessary to discard the langus)^ which has been very geoerally em- 
ployed in treating on the Eiiglinb Cumttitution. It has been supposed 
that the kingdom was reduced into a regular and gradual subardiiiBtion 
of goremment, aod that the rarious l^al diitricts of which it is com- 
poasd arose from the divisions and subdivision! of the country. But 
tUs hypothesis, which lends greatly to perplex our history, cannot be 
•opported by lact; and instead of viewing the Constitution as a whole, 
•nd thio proceeding to its purls, we must examine it aynthetically, and 
essumo that the supreme authorities uf the stale were created by the 
eoocentratim of the powers originally belimging to the members and 
eorporatiooa of wliich it is coroposed." [Here Mr. C. gave way for a 
motioo to adjourn.] 

On the next day Mr. Calhoun said, I have omitted at the proper 
place, in the course of my observations yesterday, two or three points, 
to which I will now advert, before 1 resume the diacus&ion where I left 
oS I have ataled that the ordinance and acta of South Carolina were 
■gainst tbe leTsnoe, but against the system of proteetkiL 
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Bat it maj be asked, If socli wbb lier object, bow bappens it tbat Ab 
has decbured the whole lyrtem void — rerenne •■ well as protectko, 
withoat disaruninatioD t It b this qoestioQ which I propose to answer. 
Uer justification will be found in the necessity of the case ; and if thers 
be any blame, it cannot attach to her. The two are so blended, thronglir 
out the whole, as to make the entire revenue system subordinate to the 
protective, so as to constitute a complete system of protection, in which 
it is impossible to discriminate the two elements of whidi it is com- 
posed. South Carolina, at least, could not make the discrimination, and 
she was reduced to the alternative of acquiescing in a system whidi 
she believed to be unconstitutional, and which she felt to be oppressive 
and ruinous, or to consider the whole as one, equally contaminated 
through all its parts, by the unconstitutionality of the protective por- 
tion, and, as such, to be resisted by the act of the state. I maintain 
that the state has a right to regard it in the latter character, and thati 
if a loss of revenue follow, the fault is not hers, but of this government, 
which has improperly blended together, in a manner not to be separated 
by the state* two systems wholly dissimilar. If the sincerity of the state 
be doubted ; if it be supposed that her action is against revenue as well 
as protection, let the two bo separated : let so much of the duties as 
are intended for revenue be put in one bill, and the residue intended 
for protection be put in another, and I pledge myself that the ordinance 
and the acts of the state will cease as to the former, and be directed 
exclusively against the latter. 

I aUo stat«jd, in the course of my remarks yesterday, and I trust I 
have conclusively shown, that the act of 1816, with the exception of a 
single item, to which I have alluded, was, in reality, a revenue measure, 
and that Carolina and the other states, in supporting it, have not incur- 
red the slightest responsibility in relation to the system of protectioa 
which has since grown up, and which now so deeply distracts the 
country. Sir, I am willing, as one of the representatives of Carolina, 
and I believe I speak the sentiment of the state, to take that act as the 
basis of a permanent adjustment of the tariff, simply reducing the duties^ 
in an averngc proportion, (m all the items to the revenue point I make 
that offer now to the advocates of the protective system ; but I must, 
in candor, inform them that such an adjustment would distribute the 
revenue between the protected and unprotected articles more favorable 
to the state, and to the South, and less so to the manufisicturing interest, 
than an average uniform ad valorem, and, accordingly, more to thaa 
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Hut aow proposed bj Caroliu through her coDventioiL Afler mch u 
cder, DO HUM vbo T>lues hie nndor will dare acciue the etato, or thaee 
vbo ha*e repneented her bera, with incoisiateitej in refereDM to Iho 
point nnder ooouderktioo. 

I omitted, ftleo, on jeaterday, to notieo a remark of the aenator from 
TirgioiK (Ur. Rivea), that the only diffleolty in adjuatiog the tariff grew 
mt of the ordinance and the acta of South Carolina. I must attribute 
aa »■! I Hull ■□ ineoiuiitiiit with the beta to an igtmranre of the occur- 
rcooea of the hut few jeuw in reference to Ihii aubject, oecanoned by 
the afaatace of the gentleman from the United States, to which he 
htnuelf baa alladed in hii remarka. If the lenator will take pain* to 
infom himadf; he will find that this protective ayatem advanced with 
• eootiniied and TB[Md itept in spite of petitiooa, remonstrances, and 
protest^ of Dot only Carolina, bnt also of Virginia and of aU the 
Sonlhenl Stales, nDtE IS3S. when Carolina, for the first time, dianged 
the character of her reaistaace. by holding ap her reserved rights ai 
the ihiald of her defence agaimt Eulher encroachment. This attitude 
•lone, imaided by a aingle state, arrested the brtber progrete of the 
. ^alem, BO that the question from that period to this, on the part of the 
nwau& ctur ers, has been, not how to aoqaire more, hot to retain that 
wUdi they have aoqaired. I will inform the gentleman that, if this 
attttodebad pot been taken on the part of the state, the queatioD would 
Dot DOW be bow duties ou^t to be repealed, Int a queatioo, as to the 
p^itected articlsa, between prohibition on one side and the duties estab- 
liibed by the act of IBSB on the other. But a aingle remark will be 
■dcient in reply to what I must consider the invidious remark of the 
aautei from Virginia (Mr. Rivea). The act of 1SS3, which haa not yet 
gtme into operstioo, and which was paaaed but a few months rince, waa 
dMlared by the supporters of the system to be a p*maiutil adjustment, 
and the bill proposed bj the Treasury Department, not essentially differ- 
■at from the act lUeU, was in like manner declared to be intended by 
lb* administTBtioQ as a permaoeat arrangemenL What haa oecnrred 
■■c^ except this otdinance, and these abused acta of the calumniated 
state, to produce this migh^ revolnUon in reference to this otUona sys- 
tem I Unless the seoator from Vii^nia can assign some other cause, 
he ia bound, upon every principle of (aimess, to retract this unjust 
•qwrsion npcm the acts of South Carolina, 

Ths seaalor bota Delaware (Mr. Claytrai), as well as others, has 
niicd with great emphaais on the Gtct that we are dtiaeoa of tba 
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United Statet. I do not object to the ezpreMon, nor aliill I detract 
from the proud and elevated feelmga with wfaidi it is aatodated ; hot I 
trust that I may be permitted to raise the inquiry, lo ^diat manner are 
we citi«?nB of the United States? without weakening the patrioCio 
feeling with which, I trust, it will erer be uttered. If by citixen of the 
United States he means a ciUsen at large, one whose dtisenship extends 
to the entire geographical limits of the country, without having a loosl 
citizenship in some state or territory, a sort of dtiien of the world, all 
I have to say ia, that such a dtiaen would be a perfect nondescript; 
that not a single individual of this description can be found in the entire 
mass of our population. Notwithstanding all the pomp and display 
of eloquence on the occasion, every dtiien is a dtiaen of some state or 
territory, and, as such, under an express provision of the Constitution, 
is entitled to all privileges and immunities of dtiaens in the several 
states ; and it is in this, and in no other sense, that we are ritiiens of 
the United States. The senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dallas), indeed, 
relies upon that provision 'in the Constitution which g^ves Congress the 
power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and the operation 
of the rule actually established under this authority, to prove thai 
naturalized dtizens are citizens at lara^e, without being dtiaens of any 
of the states. I do not deem it necessary to examine the law of Con- 
gress upon this subject, or to reply to the arguments of the senator, 
though I cannot doubt that he (Mr. D.) has taken an entirely erroneous 
^icw of the subject It is sufficient that the power of Congress extends 
simply to the establishment of a uniform rule by which foreigners may 
bo naturalized in the several states or territories, without infringing in 
any other respect, in reference to naturalization, the rights of the states 
as they existed before tlie adoption of the Constitution. 

Having supplied the omisiuons of yesterday, I now resume the sub- 
ject at the point where my remarks then terminated. The Senate 
will remember that I stated, at their close, that the great question at 
issue is, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated system of govern- 
ment ; a system in which the parts, to use the emphatic language of 
Mr. Palgrave. are the integers, and the whole the multiple, or in which 
the whole b a unit and the parts the fractions ; that I stated, that on 
the decision of this question, I believe, depended not only the liberty 
and prosperity of this country, but the place which we are destined to 
hold in the intellectual and moral scale of nations. I stated, also, in 
my remarks on this point, that there is a striking analogy between thii 
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and ^be great ttniggle between Persia and Greece, which wae decided 
bj the battles of Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, and which immortal- 
iaed the names of Miltiades and Themistoclea. I illustrated this an- 
alogy bj showing that centralism or consolidation, with the exception 
of a few nations along the eastern border of the Mediterranean, has 
been the pervading principle in the Asiatic goyernments, while the 
federal system, or, what is the same in principle, that system which or- 
ganizee a oommonity in reference to its parts, has prevailed in Europe. 
Among the few exceptions in the Asiatic nations, the government of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, in its early period, is the most striking. 
IMr goveminenty at first, was a mere confederation without any cen- 
tral power, till a military chieftain, with the title of king, was placed 
at its bead, without, however, merging the original organization of the 
twelve distinct tribes. This was the commencement of that central 
actbo among that peculiar people which, in three generations, ter- 
minated in a permanent division of their tribes. It is impossible even 
fer a careless reader to peruse the history of that event without being 
forcibly struck with the analogy in the causes which led to their separa- 
tiOD, and those which now threaten us with a similar calamity. With 
the establishment of the central power in the king commenced a sys- 
tem of taxation, ^ich, under King Solomon, was greatly increased to 
defray the expense of rearing the temple, of enlarging and embellish- 
mg Jerusalem, the seat of the central government, and the other pro- 
lose expenditures of his magnificent reign. Increased taxation was 
followed by its natural consequences— discontent and complaint ; which 
before his death began to excite resistance. On the succession of his 
■on, Rehoboam, the ten tribes, headed by Jeroboam, demanded a re- 
duction of the taxes ; the temple being finished, and the embellishment 
of Jerusalem completed, and the money which had been raised for that 
porpose being no longer required, or, in other words, the debt being 
paid, they demanded a reduction of the duties — a repeal of the tariff 
Hie demand was taken under consideration, and after consulting the 
old men, the counsellors of '98, who advised a reduction, he then 
took the opinion of the younger politicians, who had since grown up, 
and knew not the doctrines of their fathers ; he hearkened unto their 
oonnael, and refused to make the reduction, and the secession of the 
ten tribes under Jeroboam followed The tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, which had received the disbursements, alone remained to the 
iMQie of David. 
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Bat to return to the point immediately midflr ooittidentioiL I know 
that it is not only the opinion of a large majority of onr ooimtry, hot 
it may be said to be the opinion of the age, that the Tery beau ideal 
of a perfect govemmcnt is the goyemment of a majority, acting through 
a representative body, without check or limitation in its power ; yet, if 
we may test this theory by experience and reason, we shall find that, 
so fiu- from being perfect, the necessary tendency of all goyemments, 
based upon the will of an absolute minority, without ooofltitutaooal 
check or limitation of power, is to faction, corruption, anarchy, and 
despotism ; and this, whether the will of the majori^ be expressed 
directly through an assembly of the people themselyefl^ or by their 
representatiyes. I know that, in yenturing thb assertion, I utter thai 
which is unpopular both within and without these walls ; but where 
truth and liberty are concerned, such considerations should not be re* 
garded. I will place the decision of this point on the fact that no goy- 
emment of the kind, among the many attempts which haye been made^ 
has ever endured for a single g^eration, but, on the contrary, has in- 
variably experienced the fate wliich I have assigned to it Let a 
single instance be pointed out, and I will surrender my opinion. But, 
if we had not the aid of experience to direct our judgment, reason 
itself would be a certain guide. The view which considers the com- 
munity as a unit, and all its parts as having a similar interest, is radi- 
cally erroneous. However small the community may be, and however 
homogeneous its interests, the moment that government is put into 
operation, as soon as it begins to collect taxes and to make appropria- 
tions, the different portions of the community must, of necessity, bear 
different and opposing relations in reference to the action of the goy- 
emment There must inevitably spring up two interests — a direction 
and a stockholder interest — an interest profiting by the action of the 
government, and interested in increasing its powers and action ; and 
another, at whose expense the political machine is kept in motion. I 
know how difficult it is to communicate distinct ideas on such a sub- 
ject, through the medium of general propositions, without particular 
illustration ; and in order that I may be distinctly understood, though 
at the hazard of being tedious, I will illustrate the important principle 
which I have ventured to advance by examples. 

Let us, then, suppose a small community of five persons, separated 
from the rest of the world ; and, to make the example strong, let us 
suppose them all to be engaged in the same punuit^ and to be of equal 
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health. Let us further suppose that they determine to govern the 
oommunity by the will of a majority ; and, to make the case as strong 
as possible, let us suppose that the majority, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the government, lay an equal tax, say of $100, on each indi- 
vidual of this little community. Tlieir treasury would contain &ye 
hundred dollars. Three are a majority ; and they, by supposition, have 
contributed three hundred as their portion, and the other two (the 
minority), two hundred. The three have the right to make the appro- 
priations as they may think proper, llie question is, How would the 
principle of the absolute and unchecked majority operate, under these 
circumstances, in this little community ? If the three be governed by a 
sense of justice — if they should appropriate the money to the objects 
for which it was raised, the common and equal benefit of the five, then 
the object of the association would be fairly and honestly effected, and 
each would have a common interest in the government But, should 
the majority pursue an oppoute course — should they appropriate the 
money in a manner to benefit their own particular interest, without re- 
gard to the interest of the two (and that they will eo act> unless there 
be some efficient check, he who best knows human nature will least 
doubt), who does not see that the tliree and the two would have 
directly opposite interests in reference to the action of the government t 
The three who contribute to the common treasury but three hundred 
duUars, oould, in feet, by appropriating the five hundred to their own 
use, convert the action of the government into the moans of making 
money, and, of consequence, would havu a direct interest in increasing 
the taxes. They put in three Imndred and take out five : that is, they 
take back to tliemselves all that they had put in, and in addition, that 
which was put in by tlieir associates ; or, in other words, taking taxa- 
tion and appropriation together, they have gained, and their associates 
have lost, two hundred dollars by the fiscal action of the government 
Opposite interests, in reference to the action of the government, are 
thus created between them : the one having an interest in favor, and 
the other against the taxes ; the one to increase, and the other to de- 
crease the taxes ; the one to retain the taxes when the money is no 
longer wanted, and the other to repeal them when the objects for which 
they were levied have been executed. 

Let ns now suppose this community of five to be raised to twenty-four 
faidividualst to be governed, in like manner, by the will of a majority: 
11 k obrioas that the sine principle would divide them into two 
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infteretU — into a nujcirity and a minority, thirteen against eleren, or ia 
tome other proportitNo ; and that all the eooeequenoes which I haft 
■hown to be applicable to thftMnalleoDimanitj of fire would be eqaallj 
applicable to the greater, the caiue not depending npoo the number, baft 
resulting neceMarily from the action of tlie goycmment itselt Let n 
now suppose that, instead of goTeming themselTes directly in id 
assembly of tlie whole, without the intervention of agents, they should 
ad<ii>t the representatiTe principle, and that^ instead of being goTemed 
bf a majority of themselves, they should be governed by a majority of 
their representatives. It is obvious that the operation of the system 
would not be affected by the change : the representatives being responii- 
ble to those who choose them, w<»uld conform to the will of their eon- 
•tituents, and would act as they would do were they preseut and acting 
for themselves ; and the same conflict of interest, which we have shown 
would exist in- one case, would equally exist in the other. In either 
case, the inevitable result would be a system of hostile legislation on the 
part of the majority, or the stronger interest, against the mincnity* or 
the weaker interest: the object of whicli. on the part of the former, 
would be to exact as much as possible from the latter, which would 
necessarily be rcbinted by all the means in tlieir power. Warfare, by 
legislation, would thus be commenced between the parties, with the 
■ame object, and not lesw hostile than tliat which is carried on between 
distinct and rival nations — the only distinction would be in the instru- 
m«)ts and the mode. Enactments, in the one case, would supply what 
could only be effected by arms in the other ; and the inevitat>le opera- 
tion would be to engender the most hostile feelings between the parties, 
which would merge every filling of patriotism — tliat feeUng which 
embraces the whole, and substitute in its place the most violent party 
attachment ; and, instead of liavinu: one common centre of attachment, 
around which the affections of the community might rally, there would, 
in fact, be two — the interests of the majority, to which those who ooo- 
stitute that majority would be more attached than they would be to the 
whole, and tluit of the mhiority, to which they, in like manner, would 
also be more attached than to the interests of the whole. Factioa 
would thus take the place of patriotism ; and, with the loss of patriotr 
ism, corruption must necessarily follow, and in its train, anarchy, and, 
finally, despotism, or the establishment of absolute power in a angle 
individual, as a means of arresting the conflict of hostile interests: on 
the principle that it is better to submit to thft will of a aingle individaa], 
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whOk bj being nuuie lord and master of the whole oommnnity, 'woold 
hftTe an equal interest in the protection of all the part& 

IJet us next suppose that^ in order Wj^yeri the calamitous train of 
eooMqucDoes, this little community should adopt a written constitution, 
with limitatieus restricting the will of the majority, in order to protect 
the mioority against the oppression which I have shown would neces- 
■arilj result without such reetrictioiiS. It is obvious that the case 
would not be in the slightest degree varied if the majority be left in 
poneasion of the right of judging exclusively of the extent of its powers, 
without any right on the part of the minority to enforce the restrictions 
imposed by the Constitution on the will of the majority. The point is 
•Imott too dear for illustration. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
when a constitution grants power, and imposes limitations on the exer- 
dae of th4t power, whatever interests may obtain possession of the 
government, will be in Ulyot of extending the power at the expense of 
the limitation ; and that, unless those in whose behalf the limitations 
were imposed have, in some form or mode, the right of enforcing them, 
the power will ultimately supersede the limitation, and the government 
most operate precisely in the same manner as if the will of the majority 
governed without constitution or limitation of power. 

I have thus presented all possible modes in which a government 
iMmded upon the will of an absolute majority will be modified, and 
have demonstrated that, in all its forms, whether in a majority of the 
people, as in a mere Democracy, or in a majority of their representatives, 
without a constitution or with a constitution, to be interpreted as the 
will of the majority, the result will be the same : two hostile interests 
will ine\*itaUy be created by the action of the government, to be 
followed by hostile legislation, and that by Action, corruption, anarchy, 
and despotism. 

The great and solemn question here presents itself, Is there any 
mnedy for these evils ? on the decisioQ of whidi depends the question, 
whether the people can govern themselves, which has been so often 
asked with so much skepticism and doubt There m a remedy, and but 
eoe, the effects of which, whatever may be the form, is to organize 
•odety in reference to this conflict of interests, which springs out of the 
aetioo of government ; and which can only be done by giving to each 
part the right of self protection; which, in a word, instead of consider- 
iQg the oommunity of twenty-four a single community, having a common 
Intaraat^ and to be gofimed by the tingle will of an entire majority, 
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■hall, upon ill qaestioos teoding to hnog tlie parts into eonflict^ tba 
thirteen against the eleTen, take the will, not of the twentj-four as a 
unit, but that of Ihe thirteen wid that of the eleven aeparatel/, the 
majority of each goTcrning the partA, and where thej concur, goTernii^ 
the whole, and where they diMgree, arresting the action of the govern- 
ment Thia I will call the concurring, as distinct from the absolate 
majority. It would not be, as was generally supposed, a minority 
gOTeming a majority. In either way the number would be the same, 
whether taken as the absolute or as the concurring majority. Thus^the 
majority of the thirteen is seven, and of the eleven six ; and the two 
together make thirteen, which is the majority of twenty-four. But^ 
though the number is the same, the UKMle of counting is essentially 
iliffcrent : the one representing the strongest interest, and the other, the 
entire interests of the community. The first mistake is, in supposing 
that the government of the absolute majority is the government of this 
people — that beau ideul of a perfect government which has been so 
enthusiastically entertained in ever}* age by the generous and patriotic, 
where civilization and liberty have made the smallest progress. There 
can be no greater error : the government of the people is the govern- 
ment of tlie whole community — of the twenty-four — the self-government 
of all the parts — too perfect to be reduced to practice in the present, or 
any past stage of humxm society. The government of the absolute 
majority, instead of the government of the people, is but the govern- 
ment of the strongest interests, and, when not efficiently checked, is the 
most tyrannical and oppressive that can be devised. Between this ideal 
perfection on one side and despotism on the other, none otlier can be 
devised but that which considers society in reference to its parts, as 
differently affected by tlie action of the government and which takes the 
sense of each part separately, and thereby tlie sense of the whole, in the 
manner already illustrated. 

These principles, as I have already stated, are not affected by the 
number of which tlie community may be composed, and are just as ap- 
plicable to one of thirteen millions, the number which composes oiurs, as 
of the small community of twenty-four, which I have supposed for the 
purpose of illustration ; and are not less applicable to the twenty-four 
states united in one community, than to the case of the twenty-four indi* 
viduala. There is, indeed, a distinction between a large and a small 
community, not affecting tlie principle, but the violence of the actiob 
In ths former, the simikrity of the interests of aU the parts will limit 
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Ae Bp yMi nn finm the hoatila kctioa of the pirta, in ■ great degree, to 
the fiical ■ctioa of the goTemment merely ; bat ia the luge commmiitf, 
^eaulhig orer t eomitrj of great extent, aod having a great dirersitj 
^intereata, with diOerent kinda of labor,' capital, and prodoctioD, the 
ennflict aod oppretaiaa will eKtend, not onlj to a raonopolj of the ap- 
is oo the part of the (tranger iDte^e■l^ but iriU end in nnequal 
md agcoeral conflict between the entire interests of cenflicting 
■, which, if not arrented by the most powerful cheeks, will ter- 
ID tha moat oppreanre tyraimy that can be cooceiTed, or in the 
m of the community itself 
If we tarn onr attention from these supposed cases, and direct it to 
onr goremment and its actual operation, we shall God a practical cod- 
firmatioa of the truth ot what has been stated, not only of the oppres- 
■re operation of the system of an absolute majority, but also a striking 
and beaatiful illustratioo, in the formation of our system, of the princi- 
ple of the coooorring majority, as distinct from the absolute, which I 
hsTfl asasrtcd to be the oolj means of efficiently deeliiiig the abuse of 
power, and, of coarse, the only solid foundation of constilutiooal Uberty. 
lliat our government, for many years, has been gradually verging to 
mnsolidation ; that the Constitution has gradually become a dead letter ; 
and that all restrictions upon the power of government have been vir- 
toally removed, so as practically to convert the Oeneral Oovemment 
into a government of an absolute majority, without check or Umitatioo, 
eaonot be denied by any one who has impartially observed ite openi- 
tioo. 

It i* not Decessary to trace the commencement and gradual pri^ren 
of the cansaa which have produced this change in our Byatem; it is 
■nlHcient to statB that the change has taken place within the last few 
jeara What has been tlie reanit I Precisely that which might have 
been anticipated : the growth of bctioa, corruption, anarchy, and, if not 
despotism itself its near approach, as witnessed in the pravisioos of this 
bill And frmn what have these cooiequeoces iprungl We have been 
involved ia no war 1 We have been at peace with all the world. We 
bave been visited with no national calamity. Our people have been 
advancing in genersl intelligence, and, I will add, as great and alarm- 
ing as has been the advance of political corruptioo among the merce- 
aary eorpa who look to government for support, the morals and virtue 
of the oommanity at large have been advancing in improvement. 
That, I win »gtia repeat, is tha cauae t No other can be M«gD«d tnt 
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a departure from the f imcUiiieiitel priiici|ilci of the Conrtitiitioii, which 
hat oooverted the goTemment mio the will of an aheolute and breepoD- 
■ible majority, and which, by the laws that mnei inevitaUy goyem in 
all such majorities, has pUoed io ooofiici the great interests of the ooon* 
try: by a system of hostile legishiti<in, by an oppressive and uneqoal 
impositioo of taxes, by unequal and profuse appropriatians, and by ren- 
dering the entire labor and capital of the weaker interest subordinats 
to the stronger. 

This is the cause, and these the fruits, which haTe conyerted the go?- 
emment into a mere instrument of taking money from one portion of 
the oommunity to be giren to another, and which has rallied around it 
a great, a powerful, and mercenary corps of o65ioe-holders, o6ioe-seeken^ 
and expectants, destitute of principle and patriotism, and who have no 
standard of morals or politics but the will of the executive — the will of 
him who has the distribution of the loaves and the fishes. I hold it im- 
pofsible for sny one to look at the tlieoretical illustration of the princi- 
ple of the absolute majority in the cases which I have supposed, ind 
not be struck with the practical illustration in the actual operation of 
our government Under every circumstance, the absolute majority 
will ever have its American system (I mean nothing offensive to any 
senator) ; but the real meaning of the American syst€m is, that system 
of plunder which the strongest interest has ever waged, and will ever 
wnge, against the weaker, where the latter is not armed with some 
efficient and constitutional check to arrest its action. Nothing but such 
check on the part of the weaker interest can arrest it ; mere constitu- 
tional limitations are wholly insufficient Whatever interest obtains 
possession of the government will, from the nature of things, be in favor 
of the powers, and against tlie limitations imposed by the Constitution, 
and will resort to every device that can be imagined to remove those 
restraints. On tlie contrary, the opposite interest, that which I have 
dei*ignated as the stock-holding interest, the tax-payers, those on whom 
the system operates, will resist the abuse of powers, and contend for 
the limitations. And it is on this point, then, that the contest between 
tlie delegated and the reserved powers will be waged ; but in this eon- 
test, as the interests in possession of the government are organized and 
armed by all its powers and patronage, the opposite interest, if not io 
like manner organised and possessed of a power to protect themselves 
under the provisions of the Constitution, will be as inevitably crushed 
as would be a band of unorganixed militia when oppoaad by a Tnteran 
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and taaioed rarpi of regaUri. Let it never be forgotten that paver 
cwn ml;/ be oppwed bjr pvwer. urganicatiun hy wf^ixation ; and an 
tbi> Iheorj (land* Our beautiful federal ajstein uf guveniiiient No iree 
•jBtem KM ever fartlHsr removed from Ihe principle tliat tlie absolute 
najoritj, wilhout check or limitatioa, ought to govern. To understand 
what our govMnmcDt ii, we mutt look to the Corutilulion, whidi a the 
btma ottba ijstem. I do nut iDtsad to enter iolo aoy aiinulueiiimlna- 
tioD of the origiDaiid the (ource of iU powers; it is sufficient fur mj 
purpuM to state, what I do fenrlesBly. that it durived its power from Uie 
paopte of Che aeparute atatea, eai^h ratifying by itself, each binding iMelf 
by ita own teparale majority, tfarougli ils separate coavention, tlie cod 
eurrence of the majorities of the several states furming the Cunstitutioo. 
thus taking the aeose of the whole by that of the several parts, repre- 
Kotii^ Ihe various iuterests of iJie entire community. It was this con- 
cuTriag and perfect majority which formed the Constilulion, and not 
that majoritj which would cifli-ider the American people as a single 
•oaimuiiity. and whii^h, iustcad of ropreaentiiig fairly and fully the tn- 
toreata of the whole, would but represent, as has been stated, the inter- 
est of the stronger section. No candid man can dispute that I have 
given a correct descriptiim of the constitution-making power ; that 
power which treated and organized Ihe government, which delegated to 
It, aa a common agent, certain powers, in trust fur the common good of 
all the states, anrl which imposed strict limitation and checks against 
abuses and usurpations. In odminislering the delegated powers, the 
Constitution pruvidcs, very properly, iu order to give promptitude and 
efficiency, that the governineut sbdl be organized upon the principle of 
the absolute majority, or. rather, of two absolute majorities combined : 
amajority of the states ciHisidered as bodies politic, which prevails in 
this body ; and a majority of the people of tlie states, estimated in fed- 
eral numbers, in the other house of Cmgres.!. A combination of the 
two prevails in the chuico of the President, and, of course, in the ap- 
pointment of juilges, they being nominated by the President and e<io- 
firmed by Ihe Senate, It is thus that Ihe concurjing and the absolute 
majorities are combined in one complea system ; the one in fiirming Ihfi 
Constitution, and the other in making and excculii^ tlie laws; thus 
beautifully blenditig the luoderalioii, justice, and equity of the 6>rmer, 
and more perfect majority, with Ihe promptness and energy of the 
ktter, but less perfecL 

Xo Tn»i pt «iri the asceodeiH^ of the CwMlitulion otw the law-makiiig 
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BUjoritj b the great and enential pointy at vliiGb the gatum of tht 
■jstem must depend : imleM that awwidwicy cm ba prcaerrcd, tW 
necenarj cuoMquence most be, thai the lawa will sopenede the Qimr 
■tituiioii, and, finallj, the will of the encntire, bj the nflneiiee of hk 
patronage, will tuperBede the law% indkatioos of whidi are alreaif 
perceptible. This ascendency can onlj be preMrred throogh the actioe 
of the Btatee as organixcd bodies^ baring their own leparate goren- 
ments, and posseHed of the right, under the structure of our sratrm, 
of judging of the extent of their separate powers, and of interpoong 
their authoritj to arrest the enactments of the General Goremment 
within their respectire limits I will not enter at this time into the 
discussion of this important point, as it has been ably and fullj pre- 
sented bj the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Bibb), and others who pre- 
ceded him in this debate on the same side, whose arguments not cioly 
remain unanswered, but are unanswerable. It ia only by this power 
of interposition that the reserved rights of the states can be peacefully 
and efficiently protected againut tlie encroachments of the Genersl 
Goyemment, that the limitations imposed upon its authority will be 
enforced, and its moyemcnts confined to the orbit allotted to it by the 
Constitution. 

It has, indeed, been said in debate, that this can be effected by th» 
organization of the General Government itself^ particularly by the actios 
of this body, which represents the states, and that the states themselv^ 
must look to the (General Government for the preservation of many of 
the most important of their reserved rights. I do not underrate the 
value to be attached to the organic arrangement of the General Gov^ 
ernment, and the wise distribution of its powers between the several 
departments, and, in particular, the structure and the important fano> 
tions of this body ; but to supfUHse that the Senate, or any department 
of this government, was intoudeU to be the only guardian of the re- 
served rights, is n great and fundamental mistake. The govemmoit, 
through all its departments, reiirecents the delegated, and not the 
rosorvcd powers ; and it is a violation of the fundamental principle of 
free institutions to Buppof^e that any but the responsible representative 
of any interest can be its guardian. The distribution of the powers 
of the General Qovcrnment, and its organization, were arranged to pre- 
vent the abuse of power in fulfilling the important trusts confided to it, 
and not, as pre|K»torou9ly supposed, to protect the reserved powers^ 
which are confided wholly to the guardianship of the several statesL 
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A^aintt the Tier of our sjntem wbkh I Iiave preseated, Rod Um 
i^ht of the alale to interpoie, it is objected tlut it vontd lead to ■dbt' 
Aj uid diaaolalioa. I eoDsider the objectiiHi u without the alighteat 
famidatJOD, and that, m> far from tcodiog to weakness or disunion, it is 
tlu aource of the highest pover snd of the itroogeet cement Nor is 
111 teodcDc; in thu respeet difficult of eifJaoBtioiL The gorernmeDt 
of ID kbulate nujoritj, uDChecked hy efficient constitutional restraint, 
IbcH^h apparently strong, is, in realitj, in exceedingly feeble goTem- 
Uaot That tendenej' to cooflict between the parts, which I have 
diOWD to be ineritable io such goTeramcDts, wastes the powers of the 
•latg in the hostile action of contending factions, which learea very little 
norepower than the excess of the strength of the majority aver the 
ndMrity. But a goremment based upon the principle of the concur- 
tiag majority, where each great interest possesses within itself the 
awfie of self protection, which ultimately lequires the mutual consent 
el an the parts, necessarily causes that unanimity in council, and ardent 
■ttaduneot of all the parte to the whole, which give sa irresistible 
MCrgy to a gorernment M constituted. I might appeal to history for 
Ifaa truth of these remarks, of which the Roman Tumishes the most 
^'"■'"' and atrilcing. It is a well-known &ct, that, from the expulsion 
of the Tarquins to the time of the eatabli^hmeut of the tribunitian 
power, the goTemment fell into a state of the greatest disorder and 
distraction, and. I maj add, corruption. How did this happen I The 
■zplanation will throw important light on the subject under considera- 
tiak He community was divided into two partt — the Patricians and 
th« Plebeians ; with the power of the state principally In the hands of 
tlw Ibnner, without adequate check to protect the rights of the latter. 
Hw result was as might he expected. The patricians converted the 
powers of the government into the means of making money, to enrich 
thamaelTes and their dependants. They, in a word, had their American 
system, growing out of the peculiar character of the government and 
CDoditioa of the country. This requires explanation. At that period, 
aeoardiog to the laws of natioos, when ddb nation conquered another, 
tbeUnda of the vanqui«hed belonged to the victors; and, according to 
the Soman law, the laodd thus acquired were divided into two parts, 
OM allotted to the poorer class of the people, and the othpr assigned 
to the use of the treasury, of wliich the patricians had the distribution 
■ad administration. The patricians abused their power by withholding 
flm thaplabeiana that which otight to h«Te been allotted to theco, and 
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bj oooTerting to their own hm that which oqght to haTe gooe to the 
treasurj. lo a word, they took to themaelYes the eotire spoils of tic- 
torjr, and they had thus the most powerful motive to keep the state 
perpetually involved in war, to the utter imporeruhment and oppres> 
sion of the plebeians. After resisting the abuse of power by all peace- 
able means, and the oppresaioo becoming intolerable, the plebeians^ it 
last, witlidrew from the city — ^they, in a word, seceded ; and to induce 
them to reunite, the patricians ooooeded to the plebeians, as the means 
of protecting their separate interests, the yery power which I contend 
is necessary to protect the rights of the states, but which id now repre- 
sented as necessarily leading to disunion. They granted to them the 
right of choosing three tribunes from among themselves, whose persons 
should be sacred, and who should have the right of interposing their 
veto, not only against the passage of laws, but even against their exe- 
cution : a power which those who take a shallow insight into human 
nature would pronounce inoousii»tent with the strength and unity of the 
state, if not utterly impracticable ; yet^ so far from tliat being the effect, 
from that day tlie genius of Home became ascendant, and victory fol- 
lowed her steps till nhe had establiithed an almost universal domiiiiuo. 
How can a result ho omtrary to all anticipation be explained / The 
explanation appear8 to me to be simple. No measure or nxtvement 
could be adopted without the concurring assent of both the patricians 
and plebeians, and each Uius became dependent on tlie other ; and of 
conM.>quence, the desire and objects of neither could be effected without 
the concurrence of the otlicr. To obtiiin thisi concurrence, each was 
compelled to consult the good-will of the otlier, and to elevate to office, 
not eimpi}' those who might have the confidence of the order to which 
he belonged, but alflo tliat of the other. Tlie result was. tliat men 
possessing those qualities which would naturally command confidence — 
moderation, wisdom, justice, and patriotism— were elevated to office; 
and these, by the weight of their authority and the prudence of their 
counsel, together with that spirit of unanimity necessarily resulting 
from the concurring assent of the two orders, furnishes the real ex- 
planati(m of the power of the Roman State, and of that extraordinary 
wisdom, moderation, and fimmess which in so remarkable a degree 
characterized her public men. I might illuiitrate the truth of the posi- 
tion whioh I have laid down by a reference to the history of all free 
states, ancient and modern, distinguished for their power and patriotism, 
and oond naively show, not only that there was not one which had not 
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tht diBereot portkm of tba eommanity Trma nude neceunry in the ac- 
tion of goremment, but alio that tha virtue, patriotuiD, uid strength 
td tba atAt« vera in direct proporticn to the perfectim of the tneuu of 
wriii iii|[ ludi BMeoL In eatinuting tlie operatim of tlii* principle in 
oar ijatem, which dependa, u I have itated, uo the right of intcrpoailioa 
«o tha part of tha atate, ire muat not atnit to take into copaideration 
tha amoiding pover, by which new powera maj be granted, or any 
derangemant of the ayatem be corrected, by the concurring auent of 
thraa Ibnrtha of the atatea. and thua, in the aania degree, atreagthening 
dia power d' repairing any derangement occaoooed by the eccentric 
action of a atate. In (act, the power of inlerpuaitioa, birly underatood, 
■lay be cooddered in the light of an appeal againBt the uaiirpatiotu of 
the Ocneral Qoremnient, the joint agent of all the atatea, to the state* 
thamaelvea, to be decided under the ameoding power, affirmatively in 
Eamr of the government, by the voice of three fourlha of the atatea, aa 
tbe h^eal power known under the ayatem. I knoir the diSiculty in 
oor eonntry, of eatabliahing the truth of the principle tar which I con- 
tand, though reatiog upon the clearest reawni. and teeted by the uni- 
wmI experience of free nations 1 know that the goverameots of 
Iba aaveral atatea will be cited aa an argiunent aguoat the coocluaiaa 
to which I have arrived, and wliicb. for the iDoet part, are cooatructed 
on the principle of Che abiiolute majority ; but, in my opiniou, a salia- 
fuAory anawer can be given : that the ubjecti of expenditure which fall 
within the ij^ere of a itata governmeot are few and inconsidnvble, M 
Ibat, be their action ever to irregular, it can occaaioo but Uttle derang*- 
(•ant If; imtead of being membera of tbia great conCederacy, they 
fcrmed dialioct communities and were compelled to raiie armiM, and 
ktoT other expenaea neceaaary to their defence, the lawa which I have 
Ud down aa neceatarily coDtrolling tbe action of the atate where tha 
viU of an abaoluto and unchecked majority prevailed, would speedily 
dlaekwe themielve* in factiuo. anarchy, and corruption. Even aa the 
•MO ia, the operation uf the caiuea to which I have referred ie percep- 
tible in aoma of the larger and more populous membera of the Uaiaa, 
whoMt govemmenta have a powerful central actioo, and which already 
Aov a (trong tendency to that moneired actioo wliicb ia the invariable 
faat uuu er of corruption and convulaiona. 

But to nture to the Oenanl Oovemment, we have now aufflcient ex- 
1 that the l«odency to conflict in ita action it be- 
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tween Sootbern and other wctioQi. Tlie Iftttor haviiig a decided ma* 
joritT, must habituallj be poaeesMd of the powers of the gnrenuDmA, 
both in this and in the other house ; and, bein^ goremed by that ia- 
stioctiTe love of power so natural to the human breast, they must be- 
eome the advocates of the power of goTenunent^ and in the same 
degree opposed to the Umitatiooa ; while the other and weaker sectioa 
is as necessarily thrown on the side of the limitations. One section ii 
the natural guardian of the delegated powers, and the other of the re- 
served ; and the struggle on the side of the former will be to enlarge 
the powers, while that on the opposite side will be to restrain them 
within their constitutional limits^ Hie contest will, in fact, be a con- 
test between power and liberty, and such I consider the present— a 
contest in which the weaker section, with its peculiar labor, prodoe- 
tions, and institutions, has at stake all that can be dear to freemen. 
Should we be able to maintain in their full vigor our reserved rigfats, 
liberty and pro^iperity will be our portion ; but if we yield, and per- 
mit the stronger interest to concentrate within itself all the powers of 
the government, then will our fate be more wretched than that of the 
aborigines whom we have expelled. In this great struggle between 
the delegated and reserved powers, so far from repining that my lo^ 
and that of those whom I represent, is cast on the side of the latter, 
I rejoice that such is the fisct ; for, though we participate in but few of 
the advantages of the government, wo are compensated, and mors 
than componaated. in not being so much exposed to its corruption. Nor 
dn I repine that the duty, so difficult to be discharged, as the defenos 
of the reserved powers, against apparently such fearful odds, has been 
assigned to us. To discharge successfully this high duty requires the 
highest qualities, moral and intellectual; and should we perform it 
with a leal and ability in proportion to its magnitude, instead of beiog 
mere planters, our section will become distingui^ed for its patriots 
and statesmen. But, on the other hand, if we prove unworthy of this 
high destiny — if we yield to the steady encroachment of power, the 
severest calamity and most debasing corruption will overspread the 
land Every Southern man, true to the interests of his section, and 
faithful to the duties which Providence lias allotted him, will be fior- 
ever excluded from the honors and emoluments of this p^vemmentk 
which will be reserved for those only who have qualified themselves, 
by political prostitution, for admission into the Magdalen Asylum. 

Mr. Calhoun spoke on the 15th of February, and 
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three days afterward the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, by a vote of thirty-two to 
eight. Those who voted in the negative were Mr. 
Bibb of Kentucky, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Miller of 
South Carolina, Mr. King and Mr. Moore of Aiabamai^^ 
Mr. Mangum of North Carolina, Mr. Troup of Georgia, 
and Mr. Tyler of Virginia. Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, and 
several other senators, absented themselves, and did 
not vote on the question. The bill was pressed to a 
final vote on the 20th instant. All the senators op- 
posed to it except Mr. Tyler having left the Senate 
chamber, it was passed by a vote of thirty-two to one 
(Mr. Tyler.) 

In his speech on the Force Bill, Mr. Calhoun pur- 
posely avoided the discussion of the principles involved 
in his resolutions, except in general terms, because he 
wished to deprive Mr. Webster of the advantage of 
attacking his positions when he would be precluded 
from a reply. Mr. Webster followed Mr. Calhoun in 
the debate on the Force Bill ; and instead of confining 
himself to the merits of the question actually beforo' 
the Senate, he went into an elaborate examination of 
the principles on which the government was formed, 
and taking the extreme federal ground in support and 
defence of consolidation, attacked with much vehemence 
and ability the positions laid down by Mr. Calhoun in 
his resolutions. The latter had anticipated this, and 
after the passage of the Force Bill, the Senate, at his 
request, assigned a day when he should be heard in 
defence of his resolutions. 

The question at issue was of the highest importance. 
It was a contest between extremes — ^ultra Federalism 
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and Consolidation on the one hand, and ultra State 
Rights on the other. Mr. Webster saw where the real 
point lay, and had the frankness to concede it. He 
could not but admit that if the Constitution was a com- 
pact between the states, as the whole Republican party 
then, as now, contended, nullification, state interposi- 
tion, and secession, followed as a matter of course.* 
Mr. Webster, therefore, maintained that the Constitu- 
tion was not only a compact between the states, but 
that after its ratification it became the fundamental 
law, supreme in its authority to the extent of the 
delegated powers, binding the states and the whole 
American peo])le in the aggregate, and thus forming 
one indivisible nation. 

•* Whether the Constitution be a compact between 
states in their sovereign capacities," he said, ''is a 
question which must be mainly argued from what is 
contained in the instrument itself. We all agree that it 
is an instrument which has been in some way clothed 
with power. We all admit that it speaks with author- 
ity. The first question then is — What does it say of 
itself? What docs it purport to be ? Does it style itself 
a league, confederacy, or compact between sovereign 
states ? It is to be remembered, that the Constitution 
began to speak only after its adoption. Until it was 
ratified by nine states, it was but a proposal, the mere 
draft of an instrument. It was like a deed drawn but 
not executed. The Convention had framed it ; sent it 

* Mr. Grundy admitted in his resolutions, tliat nullification was thft 
rightful remedy in tlie last resort ; and he was one of the leaders, and 
0D this occasion was regarded as the organ, of the administratiuii or 
JacksoD party. 
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to Congresa Uien sitting under the Confederation : Con- 
gress had transmitted it to the State Legislatures ; and 
by the last, it was laid before the Conventions of the 
people in the several states. All this while it was in- 
operative paper. It had received do stamp of authority: 
it spoke no language. But when ratified by the people 
in their respective Conventions,-then it had a voice and 
■poke authentically. Every word in it had then re- 
ceived the sanction of the popular will, and was to be 
received as the expression of that will. What the 
Constitution says of itself, therefore, is as conclusive as 
what it says on any other point. Does it call itself a 
' compact ?' Certainly not. It uses the word compact 
but once, and that is, when it declares that the states 
shall enter into no compact. Does it call itself a 
'league,' a 'confederacy,' a 'subsisting treaty between 
the slates ?' Certainly not. There is not a particle of 
such language in all its pages. But it declares itself a 
CowBTiTUTioN. What is a ConstUulion ? Certainly not 
a league or confederacy, hut a fundamental law. That 
fundamental regulation which determines the manner 
in which the public authority is to be executed, is what 
forms the Constitution of a State. Those primary 
rules which concern the body itself, and the very being 
of the political society, the form of government and the 
manner in which power is to be exercised — all, in a 
word, which form together the Constitution of a stale — 
these are fundamental laws. This is the language of 
the public writers. But do we need to be informed In 
this country what a constitution is ? Is it not an idea 
perfectly familiar, definite and well settled? We are 
at DO loH to anderstand what ia meant by the Conatitu- 
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tion of one of the states — and the Constitution of the 
United States speaks of itself as being an instrument 
of the same nature. It says, this Constitution shall be 
the law of the land, anything in State Constitutions to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. And speaks of itself, 
too, in plain contradistinction from a confederation : for 
it says, that all debts contracted, and all engagements 
entered into by the United States, shall be as valid 
under this Constitution as under the Confederation* It 
does not say, as valid under this compact, or this league, 
or this confederation, as under the former confederation, 
but as valid under this Constitution." 

Mr. Calhoun replied to Mr. Webster on the 26th of 
February, in a most masterly effort made in the presence 
of a large and attentive audience. All felt the influence 
of the mighty mind whose energies were now taxed to 
the utmost, and hundreds who could not or would not 
be convinced by his reasoning, listened with admira- 
tion and delight to the torrent of argument that rolled 
in an incessant flow from his lips. He maintained that 
the Constitution was strictly a compact between sover- 
eign bodies, and that each state as a party could declare 
the nature and extent of her obligations, in the same 

* [But tbe CoDstitution does not say that such debts or eDgagemeoti 
aro of any greater validity under the Const! tution than under tlie Arti- 
cles of Confederation, which they certainly would be, if, as contended 
by Mr. Webster, the Constitution is not a compact; because in that 
case they would be binding and obligatory, not only npoo the states 
but also upon the American people in the aggregate. Is not the in- 
ference irresistible, then, tfiat the Constitution was designed to be a sub-' 
stitote merely for the Confederation, — enlarging the powers of the 
federal authority and constituting different representatives of that ao- 
thflctty* though not m fact dialling ita natura or character 1] 
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manner as id the aoalc^us case of a treaty or alliaDce 
between two powers or gOTernments. The Constitu< 
tioQ was formed by a federal convention of the states, 
Uid ratiiied by the states as states, through the inter- 
position of Conventions, for, obviously, the state legisla- 
tures had no power to bind their constituents on such 
ft question : it was not submitted to the people in the 
a^regate, but each state voted upon it separately, in 
its sovereign capacity. 

Mr. Calhoun sustained his position that the Constitu- 
tion was a compact by quoting the language of Mr. 
Webster himself, who, in his reply to Mr. Hayne on 
the 26th of January, 1830, had referred to the federal 
eoDStitutioQ as a " compact," and as " the constitutional 
oompact." He also cited the ratification resolutions 
of the Massachusetts convention in 1788, which charac- 
terized the Constitution as " an explicit and solemn 
compact," and to the similar terms employed by the 
legislature of that state in their reply to the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798. These resolutions had declared 
the Constitution to be a compact between the states, 
which Massachusetts expressly recognized in her an- 
swer, while it was not denied by Delaware, New York, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, or Vermont, who also 
replied to the resolutions, and, by their silence, acqui- 
esced in this construction. 

The great principle for which Mr. Calhoun contended, 
was embraced in the first resolution, which, being ad- 
mitted, the other resolutions were the irresistible infer- 
ences or conclusions. The first resolution, said Mr. 
Calhoun, "contains three propositions, First, that the 
Constitution is a compact ; second, that it was formed 
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by the states, constituting distinct communities; and, 
lastly, that it is a subsisting and binding comptct 
'letween the states. How do these throe propositions 
now ifund f The first, I tnist, has been satisfactorily 
•'rstabiished ; the second, the senator has admitted, faint- 
V. iciieeii. but stiil he has admitted it to be true. This 
jdcr..««;on is something. It is -so much gained bv 
iiiscu»inn. Three years ago even this was a contested 
point. Itut I cannot say that I thank him for the 
admission : wo owe it to the force of truth. The fact 
that these stales wore declared to be free and independ- 
ent slsilos nt the tinio of their iniiepecdence : that they 
were nrkiiowlcMlixod to be so bv Great Britain in the 
treaty wliirh toniiiiiatod the war of the Revolution, and 
secured their iiide|K'ndonco ; that they were reci>ffnized 
in the same chara<»lor in the oKl articles of the Con- 
federation ; and, finally, that the present Constitution 
was fornied by n convention of the several states, 
afterward submitted to thorn for their ratitication, and 
was ratified by thoni separately, each for itselt* and 
each, by its own act, binding its citizens, formed a body 
of tacts too clear to be denied and too strone to be 
resisted. 

"It now remains to consider the third and last 
proposition contained in the resolution — that it is a 
binding and a subsisting compact between the states. 
The senator was not explicit on this point. I imder- 
sluod him, however, asassertinn:that, thoujrh formed bv 
the states, the Constitution was not bindin<r between 
rhe states as distinct communities, but between the 
Auwrican people in the aggregate, who. in consequence 
o4 the adoption of the Constitution, according to the 
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opinion of the wnator, became one people, at least to the 
extent of the delegated powers. This would, indeed, 
be a great chaage. All acknowledge, that previous to 
the adoption of the Coutitution, the states constituted 
distinct and independent communities, in fiiU possession 
of their sovereignty ; and, surely, if the adoption of the 
Constitution was intended to effect the great and im- 
portant change in their condition which the theory of 
the senator supposes, some evidence of it ought to be 
fband in the instrument itself. It professes to be a 
careful and full enumeration of all the powers which 
the states delegated, and of every modification of their 
pcJitica] condition. The senator said that he looked 
to the Constitution in order to ascertain its real charac- 
ter; and, surely, he ought to look to the same instru- 
ment in order to ascertain what changes were, in fact, 
made in the political condition of the states and the 
country. But with the exception of ' We, the people 
of the United States' in the preamUe, he has not 
pointed out a single indication in the Constitution of the 
great change which he conceives has been effected in 
this respect. 

" Now, sir, I intend to prove that the only ai^ument 
on which the senator relies on this point must utterly 
fail him. I do not intend to go into a critical examina- 
tion of the expression of the preamble to which I have 
referred. Via not deem it necessary ; but were it, it 
might easily be shown that it is at least as applicable to 
my view of the Constitution as to that of the senator, 
and that the whole of his argument on this point rests 
on the ambiguity of the term thirteen United States ; 
wUch may mean certain territorial Umits, comprehend- 
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ing within them the whole of theMStates and territoriei 
of the Union. In this sense the people of the United 
States may mean all the people livi^ within these 
limits, without reference to tbe states or territories in 
which they may reside, or of which they, may be 
citizens, and it is in this sense only that the expression 
gives the least countenance to the argument of the 
senator. But it may also mean ike states united^ which 
inversion alone, without farther explanation, removes 
the ambiguity to which I have referred. The expres- 
sion, in this sense, obviously means no more than to 
speak of the people of the several states in their united 
and confederated capacity ; and, if it were requisite, it 
might be shown that it is only in this sense that the 
expression is used in the Constitution. But it is not 
necessary. A single argument will forever settle this 
point. Whatever may be the true meaning of this 
expression, it is not applicable to the condition of the 
states as they exist under the Constitution, but as it was 
under the old Confederation, before its adoption. The 
Constitution had not yet been adopted, and the states, 
in ordaining it, could only speak of themselves in the 
condition in which they then existed, and not in that in 
which they would exist under the Constitution, so that, 
if the argument of the senator proves anything, it 
proves, not, as he supposes, that the Constitution forms 
the American people into an aggregate mall of individ- 
uals, but that such was their political condition before 
its adoption, under the old Confederation, directly con« 
trary to his argument in the previous part of this dis« 
cussion. 
" But I intend not to leave this important point, the 
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last refiige of those iRrho advocate consolidation, even 
on this conclusive argument. I have shown that the 
Constitution aflprds not the least evidence of the mighty 
change of the political condition of the states and the 
country^ which the senator supposed it effected; and I 
intend now by the most decisive proof, drawn from the 
constitutional instrument itself, to show that no such 
change was intended, and that the people of the states 
are united under it as states and not as individuals. 
On this point there is a very important part of the Con- 
stitution entirely and strangely overlooked by the sena- 
tor in this debate, as it is expressed in the first resolu- 
tion, which furnishes the conclusive evidence, not only 
that the Constitution is a compact, but a subsisting com- 
pact, binding between the states. I allude to the 
seventh article, which provides that * the ratification of 
the convention of nine states shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the states so 
ratifying the same.' Yes, between the states : these little 
words mean a volume— compacts, not laws, bind be- 
tween the states ; and it here binds, not between indi- 
viduals, but between the states, — the states ratifying, 
— implying, as strong as language can make it, that 
the Constitution is what I have asserted it to be — a 
compact, ratified by the states, and a subsisting com- 
pact, binding the states ratifying it. 

" But, sii^ will not leave this point, all-important in 
establishing the true theory of our government, on this 
ailment alone,-— demonstrative and conclusive as I 
hold it to be. Another not much less powerful, but of 
a different character, may be drawn from the tenth 
amended article, which provides that ' the powers not 
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delegated to the United States by Ae Constitution, nor 
prohibited to it by the states, are reserved to the states 
respectiveiy or to the people.' The article of ratifica- 
tion which I have juil cited informs us that the Consti- 
tution, which delegates powers, was ratified by the states, 
and is binding between them. This informs us to whom 
the powers are delegated, a most important fact in de- 
termining the point immediately at issue between the 
senator and myself. According to his views, the Con- 
stitution created a union between individuals, if the 
solecism may be allowed, and that it formed, at least to 
the extent of the powers delegated, one people, and not 
a Federal Union of the States, as I contend ; or, to ex- 
press the same idea differently, that the delegation of 
powers was to the American peo[de in the aggregate 
(for it is only by such delegation that they could be 
made into one people), and not to the United SteUes, 
directly contrary to the article just cited, which declares 
that the powers are delegated to the United States. 
And here it is worthy of notice, that the senator can- 
not shelter himself under the ambiguous phrase ' to the 
people of the United States,' under which he would cer- 
tainly have taken refuge, had the Constitution so ex- 
pressed it ; but, fortunately for the cause of truth and 
for the great principles of constitutional liberty for 
which I am contending, 'people' is omitted ; thus making 
the delegation of power clear and unequmical to the 
United States, as distinct political communities, and 
conclusively proving that all the powers delegated 
are reciprocally delegated by the states to each other, 
as distinct political communities. 
«* So much for the delegated powMti. Now, as all 
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admit, and as it is expressly proTided (or in the Consti- 
tutioD, the reserved powers are resened to the states 
respectively, or to the people, none will pretend that as 
far as they are concerned, wa are one people, thoi^ 
the argument to prove it however absurd, would be iar 
more plausible than that which goes to show that we 
are one people to the extent ^A the delegated powers. 
This reservation ' to the people' might, in the hax^ of 
subtle and trained logicians, be a peg to hang a doubt 
upon ; and had the expression * to the people' been con- 
nected, as fortunately it is not, with the delegated in- 
stead of the reserved powers, we should not have beard 
of this in the present discussion. •••••* 

" If we compare our present system with the old Con- 
federation, which all acknowledge to have been federal 
in its character, we shall find that it posses<^s all the 
attributes which belong to that form of government as 
fully and completely as that did. In fact, in this par* 
iicular, there is but a single difierence, and that not 
essential, as regards the point immediately under con- 
sideration, though very important in other respects. 
The confederation was the act of the state governments, 
and formed a union of governments. The present 
Constitution is the act of the states themselves, or, 
which is the same thing, of the people of the several 
states, and forms a union of them as sovereign com- 
munities. The states, previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution, were as separate and distinct political 
bodies as the governments which represent them, and 
there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent them 
from uniting under a compact, in a federal union, with- 
out being blended in one mass, any more than uniting 
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the gOTemmcnts themselves, id like manner, without 
merging them in a single government To iUostrate 
what I have stated by reference to ordinary transac- 
tions, the confederation was a contract between agents 
— ^the present Constitution between the principab them- 
selves ; or, to take a more analogous case, one is a 
league made by ambassadors ; the other, a league made 
by sovereigns — the latter no more tending to unite the 
parties into a single sovereignty than the former. The 
only difference is in the solemnity of the act and the 
force of the obligation." 

Rarely has such intellectual championship been wit* 
nessed in the halls of Congress as on this memorable 
occasion. It was a contest between giants. Never 
before had the great powers of Mr. Calhoun been made 
so clearly manifest ; and the superiority of his logical 
powers was admitted by many who had not hitherto 
been classed among his admirers. Mr. Webster was 
specious and technical ; Mr. Calhoun's argument pro- 
ceeded link by link till he had formed a chain of ada- 
mant. The blows of the former were truly formidable, 
but they were spent in great part upon the air, while 
every stroke from his antagonist drove the nail home. 
Mr. Webster argued like a lawyer — Mr. Calhoun like a 
statesman. The North American Review, hitherto 
always known as the firm and able advocate of federal 
doctrines, admitted that Mr. Calhoun had successfully 
maintained the point that the Constitution was a com- 
pact between the states, and it placed him where the 
general voice of the nation when divested of party pre- 
judice placed him, in the front rank of the ilite of 
American statesmen. Mr. Webster himself tacitly con- 
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ceded that he was beaten. He never attempted to reply 
to the reply of Mr. Calhoun, but in moody silence and 
^th frowning brows regarded the demolition of the 
argument he had taken so much pains to construct. 

The eccentric John Randolph, then in feeble health, 
happened to be present during this debate. He sat near 
Mr. Calhoun when the latter was making his reply, but 
a hat standing on the seat before him, prevented him 
from seeing Mr. Webster. " Take away that hat," he 
exclaimed ; " I want to see Webster die, muscle by 
muscle." 

The Force Bill passed the House of Representatives 
OA the 28th of February, and thus became a law ; but 
in the meantime everything had remained quiet in 
South Carolina. The 1st of February was the day ap* 
pointed for the nullification ordinance to take effect, 
but about that time the leading State Rights men held 
a meeting at Charleston, and adopted resolutions agree- 
ing that no attempt should be made to execute the ordi- 
nance till Congress adjourned and the State Conven- 
tion reassembled.* In this manner a collision between 
the state and national authorities was avoided. The 
forts in the harbor of Charleston were strongly garri- 
soned under the orders of the President, but the officer 
charged with the command in this quarter was cautious, 
fcMrbearing, and discreet.f Owing to his moderation 
and prudence, and the display of the s<ame qualities by 
the prominent nuUifiers and unionists, not a drop of 
blood was shed. 

Meanwhile, in compliance with the clearly expressed 
wish of the country, notwithstanding a maprity of the 
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American pec^le may have at that time disapproved (A 
the stand taken by South Carolina, different measures 
for the reduction of the duties were brought before Con- 
gress. The project pivaented by the administration 
was thought by the firiends of protection to contemplate 
too sudden a reduction. They became alarmed, and 
Mr. Clay as their organ |^pared the well-known Com- 
promise Act, under the advice and with the approba- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun. The latter did not desire to see 
the manufacturers ruined, nor hastily to undo the bad 
legislation which had given rise to so many complaints. 
The Compromise Act was announced by its author and 
advocate, Mr. Clay, to be designed for a permanent 
tariff system which should quiet the present agitation, 
and prevent a recurrence of similar evils in the future. 
The bill surrendered the protective principle and estab- 
lished the ad valorem — two favorite points with Mr. 
Calhoun. It also provided for a general reduction of 
the duties to the revenue standard. Mr. Calhoun was 
satisfied with this, as w'ere all parties in Congress ex- 
cept the ultra friends of protection. The bill passed 
both Houses, therefore, by large majorities, and receiv- 
ed the signature of the President on the 2d day of 
March, 1833. 

Congress adjourned on the 3d instant, and Mr. Cal- 
houn hastened his return home. Travelling night and 
day by the most rapid public conveyances, he succeed- 
ed in reaching Columbia in time to meet the Conven- 
tion before they had taken any additional steps. Some 
of the more fiery and ardent members were disposed to 
complain of the Compromise Act as being only a half- 
way, temporizing measure ; but when his explanations 
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ware made, all felt satisfied, and the CoDTention cor- 
dially approved of his course. The nullification ordi- 
^bance was repealed, and the two parties in the state 
abandoned their organization^ and mutually agreed to 
forget all their past difiereDces--a pledge which, to their 
honor be it said, was faithfully obserred. 

Thus terminated this important controversy, which 
for a time threatened the integrity of the Union. It is, 
perhaps, too soon to form a correct judgment in regard 
to the events of this conflict between State Rights and 
Consolidation. Nullification, it has been said, was ** a 
little hurricane while it lasted ;" but it cooled the air, 
and '^ left a beneficial efiect on the atmosphere." Its 
influence was decidedly healthful. The nullifiers cer- 
tainly achieved a triumph, — for they procured a rec<^- 
nition, not immediate but ultimate, of the correctness 
of their doctrines ; and the result of this great contest, 
more than aught else, laid the foundation of that appro- 
bation of the State Rights creed which is now so gen- 
eral a sentiment, and paved the way for the eventual 
success of the principles of Free Trade. 
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CHAPTES X. 

Remoral of the Deposits — Opposition of Mr. CaUunm to the Jiduon 
AdministratioD — Course in Regard to the Bank — Executive Patron- 
age — Reelected to the Senate — Abolition Ezdtement^-Speech on 
the Reception of Abolition Petitions — Adrnjasion of Michigan — Sep- 
aration of the Govemmeni from the Banka— Speech of Mr. Oalhoun 
— Reply to Mr. Clay. 

One of the most powerful reasons — and, perhaps, 
irrespective of personal feelings, the controlling one — 
that influenced Mr. Calhoun in taking a position ad- 
verse to the administration of General Jackson, was 
the favor at first shown toward the protective policy. 
But this important subject having been disposed of for 
the present by the passage of the Compromise Bill, it 
became a serious question among politicians, as to what 
would be the future course of Mr. Calhoun. The 
friends of the administration party claimed to represent, 
and so far as great and leading principles were con- 
cerned, they did in fact represent, the old Republican 
party of which Jefferson and Madison were the found- 
ers. The opposition in turn insisted that they were 
the only true disciples of the school to which those 
illustrious statesmen belonged, and they had several 
years previous assumed the name of " National Repub- 
licans." Had Mr. Calhoun consulted his early predi- 
lections, he would undoubtedly have waived all the 
considerations personal to himself, on the overthrow of 
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the protective policy, and again united with his Repub- 
lican friends, not, it may be, as a partisan of the ad- 
ministration, but as a supporter of the principles of their 
common creed. 

But just at this time a new and exciting question was 
thrown into the sea of politics, now subsiding from its 
troubled state to one of calm and repose, and again its 
waters were agitated with the fuiy of the tempest. In 
1832, the bill to recharter the United States Bank was 
Tetoed by President Jackson, and at the ensuing election 
he was again chosen the chief magistrate of the nation. 
This decision of the American people in his favor, as 
it was construed by himself and his friends, embolden- 
ed him to urge forward measures which he had prob- 
ably long had in contemplation ; and this he was the 
better able to do, in consequence of the adjustment of 
the tariff question. 

That General Jackson was a firm patriot — sincerely 
attached to the liberties and the institutions of his 
country, none can deny. Mr. Calhoun did not question 
this, but under the influence of the personal animosity 
which had been kindled, and the strong bias which in- 
duced him to look with disfavor on everything emanat- 
ing from the administration, he thought he saw an at- 
tempt on the part of the president to strengthen the 
executive power and patronage, and to wield the influ- 
ence which these gave him for corrupt purposes. Much 
as the views of the former may have been colored by 
prejudice, he was sincere in his convictions, and he was 
more confirmed in them by the removal of the deposits 
from the Bank of the United States in the fall of 1833, 
by order of President Jackson. 
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When Congress assembled in December of that year, 
this question was the engrossing topic of discussion, 
and throughout the whole session it was the main sub- 
ject of debate. The friends of the administration did 
not deny that it was a high-handed act, but they justi- 
fied it on the score of necessity. They charged that 
the Bank had leagued with stock interests and politi- 
cians to contr6l the elections ; that it had spent large 
sums of money to that end and to secure its recharter ; 
and that it was no longer a safe depository of the pub- 
lic moneys. These chains were not then sustained 
by such proof as admitted of no question or dispute, 
though there was much to uphold them, and they were 
afterward proven to be true on the final failure of the 
Bank, as rechartered by the state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Calhoun, therefore, was not satisfied of the truth 
of the charges : he took them as not proven ; and be- 
lieving the removal of the deposits to be inconsistent 
with the provisions of law requiring or directing the 
public funds to be collected, distributed, and kept, 
through and by the Bank as the fiscal agent of govern- 
ment, he looked upon this proceeding as a gross act of 
executive usurpation. This seemed to him to be more 
obvious because the president had recommended the 
removal at the previous session of Congress, but that 
body had refused by a strong vote to approve of his 
recommendation. It is true, however, that a new 
House of Representatives had since been chosen who 
were favorable, as the sequel showed, to the removal 
of the deposits. 

In December, 1833, Mr. Clay introduced resolutions 
into the Senate censuring the president in the severest 
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terms^ and declaring that he had assumed authority 
and power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, 
bat in derogation of both. This resolution, together 
with another condemning the Secretary of the Treasury 
for making the removal, received the support of Mr. 
Calhoun. Yet he was no friend to the Bank, and in 
an able speech delivered on the 13th of January, 1884, 
he declared that the real question was not, as was in- 
sisted by the friends of the administration, '' Bank or 
no Bank." " Taking the deposit question in the broad- 
est sense," he said ; ** suppose, as it is contended by the 
friends of the administration, that it involves the re- 
newal of the charter, and, consequently, the existence 
of the Bank itself, still the banking system would stand 
almost untouched and unimpaired. Four hundred 
banks would still remain scattered over this wide re- 
public, and on the ruins of the United States Bank 
many would rise to be added to the present list. Under 
this aspect of the subject, the only possible question 
that would be presented for consideration would be, 
whether the banking system was more safe, more bene- 
ficial, or more constitutional, with or without the United 
States Bank. 

" If," continued Mr. Calhoun, ** this was a question of 
Bank or no Bank — if it involved the existence of the 
banking system, it would, indeed, be a great question — 
one of the first magnitude ; and, with my present im- 
pression, long entertained and daily increasing, I would 
hesitate— long hesitate — before I would be found under 
the banner of the system. I have great doubts, if 
doubts they may be called, as to the soundness and 
tendency of the whole system, in all its modifications. 
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I have great fears that it will be found hostile to liberty 
and the advance of civilization— fatally hostile to lib- 
erty in our country, where the system exists in its 
worst and most dangerous form. Of all institutioni 
affecting the great question of the distribution of wealth 
— a question least explored, and the most important of 
any in the whole range of^ political economy — ^the 
banking institution has, if not the greatest, one of the 
greatest, and, I fear, most pernicious influence on the 
mode of distribution. Were the question really before 
us, I would not shun the responsibility, as great as it 
might be, of freely and fully offering my sentiments on 
these deeply-important points ; but as it is, I must content 
myself with the few remarks which I have thrown out." 
It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that Mr. 
Calhoun's matured opinions were decidedly adverse to 
a national bank. He regarded such an institution as 
an engine of consolidation, to be tolerated only for the 
time as a means of regulating the currency, which 
consisted mainly of bank paper receivable for govern- 
ment dues ; for so long as that was so receivable, he 
held that government was bound to regulate it. Upon 
the removal of the deposits, they had been confided to 
the custody of a number of banks selected in different 
parts of the country by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The true question then, as Mr. Calhoun thought, was 
not in regard to a national bank, but whether a league 
of selected banks should be substituted for a single in- 
stitution, and he decidedly preferred one to one hun- 
dred. He also argued that the president had in fact 
created an immense bank, and would thereby control 
the currency of the country. 
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** What, then," said he, " is the real question which now 
agitates the country ? I answer, it is a struggle between 
the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment ; a struggle, not in relation to the existence of the 
Bank, but whether Congress or the President should have 
the power to create a bank, and, through it, the conse- 
quent control over the currency of the country. This is 
the real question. Let us not deceive ourselves. This 
league, this association, vivified and sustained by receiv- 
ing the deposits of the public money, and having their 
notes converted, by being received everj'where by the 
treasury, into the common currency of the country, is, 
to all intents and purposes, a bank of the United States 
—the executive bank of the United States, as distin- 
guished from that of Congress. However it might fail 
to perform satisfactorily the useful functions of the 
Bank of the United States, as incorporated by law, it 
would outsti'ip it — far outstiip it^n all its dangerous 
qualities, in extending the power, the influence, and the 
corruption of the government. It was impossible to 
conceive any institution more admirably calculated to 
advance these objects. Not only the selected banks, 
but the whole banking institutions of the country, and 
with it the entire money power, for the purpose of 
speculation, peculation, and corruption, would be placed 
under the control of the executive. A system of men 
aces and promises will be established : of menace tc 
the banks in possession of the deposits, but which 
might not be entirely subservient to executive views, 
and of promise of future favors to those who may nol 
as yet enjoy its favors. Between the two, the banks 
would be left without honor or honesty, and a system 

14* 
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of speculation and stock-jobbing would commence, on- 
equalled in the annals of our country." 

At this early period, had he been left free to act, by 
the condition of the country and the state of the cur* 
rency, as his judgment dictated, he would have favored 
an enjiie separation of the government from the -banks 
—a measure afterward proposed under the name of 
the Independent Treasury. Nay, at this very time a 
proposition of that character was brought forward by 
General Gordon, a member of the House and a State 
Rights man, after a consultation with Mr. Calhoun and 
other friends, but it did not receive a favorable vote. 
The views of Mr. Calhoun, however, were presented 
with great distinctness in his speech. " So long;" he 
remarked, " as the question is one between a bank of 
the United States, incorporated by Congress, and that 
system of banks which has been created by the will of 
the executive, it is an insult to the understanding to 
discourse on the pernicious tendency and unconstitu- 
tionality of the Bank of the United States. To bring 
up that question fairly and legitimately, you must go 
one step further : you must divorce (he government and 
the bank. You must refuse all connection with banks. 
You must neither receive, nor pay away bank-notes ; 
you must go back to the old system of the strong box, 
and of gold and silver. If you have a right to receive 
bank-notes at all — to treat them as money by receiving 
them in your dues, or paying them away to creditors, 
you have a right to create a bank- Whatever the 
government receives and treats as money, is money in 
effect ; and if it be money, then they have the right, 
under the Constitution, to regulate it. Nay, they 
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bound by high obligation to adopt the most efficient 
means, according to the nature of that which they 
have recognized as money, to give it the utmost stabil- 
ity and uniformity of value. And if it be in the shape 
of bank-notes, the most efficient means of giving those 
quahties is a Bank of the United States, incorporated 
by Congress. Unless you give the highest practical 
uniformity to the value of bank-notes — so long as you 
receive them in your dues, and treat them as money, 
you violate that provision of the Constitution which 
provides that taxation shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. There is no other alternative, I repeat ; 
you must divorce the government entirely from the 
banking system, or, if not, you are bound to incorpo- 
rate a bank, as the only safe and efficient means of giv- 
ing stability and uniformity to the currency. And 
should the deposits not be restored, and the present 
illegal and unconstitutional connection between the ex- 
ecutive and the league of banks continue, I shall feel 
it my duty, if no one else moves, to introduce a meas- 
ure to prohibit government from receiving or touching 
bank-notes in any shape whatever, as the only means 
left of giving safety and stability to the currency, and 
saving the country from corruption and ruin." 

But Mr. Calhoun also saw and pointed out what he 
thought to be the true cause of the removal of the 
deposits. He attributed it to the desire of the executive 
to control the immense surplus revenue which had 
accumulated under the high tariff system for political 
purposes ; and he did not hesitate to condemn the 
legislation which had superinduced this state of things. 
** Wbat»" be asked, " is the cause of the present usurpa- 
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lion of power on the part of the executive ? what the 
motive ? the temptatioD which has induced it to seise 
on the deposits ? What, but the large surplus revenue ? 
the eight or ten millions in the public treasury beyond 
the wants of the government ? And what has put so 
large an amount of money in the treasury when not 
needed ? I answer, the protective system : that system 
which graduated the duties, not in reference to the 
wants of the government, but in reference to the 
importunities and demands of the manufacturers, and 
which poured millions of dollars into the treasury 
beyond the most profuse demands and even the extrava- 
gance of the government — taken — unlawfully taken — 
from the pockets of those who honestly made it. I hold 
that those who make are entitled to what they make 
against all the world except the government, and against 
it except to the extent of its legitimate and constitu* 
tional wants ; and that for the government to take one 
cent more is robbery. In violation of this sacred prin- 
ciple. Congress first removed the money by high 
duties, unjustly and unconstitutionally imposed, from 
the pockets of those who made it, where it was right- 
fully placed by all laws, human and divine, into the 
treasury. The executive, in his turn, following the 
example, has taken them from that deposit, and dis- 
tributed them among favorite and partisan banks. The 
means used have been the same in both cases. The 
^Jonstitution gives to Congress the power to lay duties, 
with a view to revenue. This power, without regard- 
ing the object for which it was intended, forgetting that 
it was a great trust power, necessarily limited, by the 
very nature of such powers, to the subject and the 
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object of the trust, was perverted to a use never intend- 
ed, that of protecting the industry of one portion of 
the country at the expense of another ; and, under this 
false interpretation, the money was transferred from 
its natural and just deposit, the pockets of those- who 
made it, into the public treasury, as I have stated. In 
this, too, the executive followed the example of Con- 
gress. By the magic construction of a few simple 
words — * unless otherwise ordered' — intended to confer 
on the Secretary of the Treasury a limited power — to 
give additional security to the public deposits, he has, 
in like manner, perverted this power, and made it the 
instrument, by similar sophistry, of drawing the money 
from the treasury, and bestowing it, as I have stated, on 
favorite and partisan banks. Would to God, said Mr. 
C, would to God I could reverse the whole of this 
nefarious operation, and terminate the controversy by 
returning the money to the pockets of the honest and 
industrious citizens, by the sweat of whose brows it 
was made, with whom only it can be rightfully deposi- 
ted. But as this cannot be done, I must content myself 
by giving a vote to return it to the public treasury, 
where it was ordered to be deposited by an act of the 
Legislature." 

Entertaining these views, it will not appear at all 
inconsistent in Mr. Calhoun, that he favored a proposi- 
tion to re-charter the United States Bank at this session. 
In a speech upon a proposition made by Mr. Webster 
to renew the charter of the Bank for six years, he re- 
viewed the whole question of the currency, showed its 
unsoundness, and proposed to continue the bank for 
twelve years, in order, as he said, to '' unbank the 
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banks,*'— or in other words to restore a sound currency, 
and then to do away with the pernicious banking sys- 
tem, at least so far as it had any connection with the 
general government. 

Having approved of the resolutions condemning the 
removal of the deposits, Mr. Calhoun was also totally 
opposed to the reception of the protest of President 
Jackson. He repeatedly declared, however, that he 
was unconnected with either party, and when the 
opposition assumed the name of " whigs" in the winter 
of 1834, he expressly disclaimed, in his place in the 
Senate, all title to the appellation on the part of himself 
and his State Rights friends. He was a State Rights 
man, he said ; he wished to be nothing more, and would 
be content with nothing less. At the session of 1833-81, 
he supported the bill raising the relative value of gold 
compared with silver commonly called the " Gold Bill," 
and the bill to establish branch mints, both of which 
were favorite measures of the administration. These 
he voted for, because they were calculated to aid in 
securing the great end he hoped to accomplish — ^the 
restoration of a sound currency. Consistency with his 
cherished principles required this course, and where 
these were at stake he never hesitated to come to their 
defence. 

Yet upon minor questions he usually acted with the 
opposition. He utterly repudiated the idea of any alli- 
ance with them, but as he had been attacked, sometimes 
far too grossly, in the administration prints, he voted 
for the most part with the opposition members upon 
appointments and the election of committees and officers. 

The vast surplus revenue which had accumolated 
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was a constant source of apprehension to him. He 
feared the power which it would give to the president, 
and at the session of 1834-35, a special committee of 
nine members was raised, on his motion, in order to 
inquire into the extent of the executive patronage, and 
the expediency and practicability of reducing it. He 
was the chairman of the committee, and made an able 
report, showing the great danger to be apprehended 
from the surplus, which he estimated to be nine millions 
of dollars annually. All parties now saw the fearful 
evil occasioned by the gradual but slow reduction of 
the high duties, and the enormous sales of the public 
lands which took place during that speculating era. 
The surplus on deposit with the banks furnished vast 
facilities for business operations, whether mere specula- 
tive or otherwise, and the volume of the currency was 
being rapidly expanded. As a remedy for the evil, the 
administration proposed either to absorb the surplus by 
expenditures for military defences or other works of 
general welfare, or, in the second place, to vest it in 
government stocks. Mr. Calhoun did not approve of 
either measure, because, as he thought, that the first 
would increase the executive patronage, and pave the 
way for excessive expenditures, for which another high 
tariff would eventually be required ; and that the second 
would entangle the government with state stocks. 

He therefore favored the proposition to regulate the 
deposits with the banks, and to deposit the surplus with 
the states. A bill making provision for this regulation 
of the deposit banks, and the disposition of the surplus, 
passed Congress in June, 1836, which received his vote, 
and under the circumstances, his entire approval. He 
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would gladly have favored any feasible project to 
restore the money to the people who had been taxed to 
this extent, but he saw this was impossible, and there- 
fore supported the deposit measure as the only alterna- 
tive. 

The term of service for which Mr. Calhoun had been 
originally chosen expired in March, 1835, but at the 
session of the legislature previous, he was chosen for a 
second term by a large and flattering vote. South 
Carolina placed too high an estimate on his past services 
to part. with them so soon, and he was too warmly 
attached to her to desire to be released from his position. 

At the session of 1835-36, Mr. Calhoun voted against 
the favorite measure of Mr. Clay, to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the states, as he never 
failed to do when this question was presented, in what- 
soever shape or form it assumed. 

During this session, also, another important question 
occupied Mr. Calhoun's attention. This was the sub- 
ject of the reception of abolition petitions. Societies 
had been organized in the northern and middle states 
for the avowed purpose of procuring the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, with the intention 
doubtless of effecting the same thing ultimately in the 
southern states. Presses were purchased, and news- 
papers and pamphlets issued, teeming with the foulest 
abuse and the most calumnious and unfounded accusa- 
tions — all directed against the owners of slaves. Peti- 
tions of the same character with the newspapers and 
pamphlets were also put in circulation, signed, and 
forwarded to VVasliinglon for presentation in one or 
other of the two Houses of Congress. 
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Viewing these fanatical efforts, — however well in- 
tentioned might be the motives of those concerned in 
them who acted from what he deemed considerations 
of false philanthropy and benevolence, — as being de- 
cidedly dangerous in their tendency as respected the 
peace and security of the slave-holding states, he 
resisted them at the outset. He was always in favor, 
as he expressed it, of meeting " the enemy on the fron- 
tier." In February, 1836, he made an able report from 
a select committee appointed to consider that portion 
of the president's message recommending the adoption 
of efficient measures to prevent the circulation of 
incendiary publications or abolition petitions, pamphlets, 
&c., through the mails. This report was accompanied 
by a bill, which he supported in an earnest and power- 
ful speech delivered on the twelfth of April, 1836.* A 
difficulty now arose upon this question. The northern 
Whigs were in great part inclined to favor the abolition- 
ists, and the Republicans were the reverse; but both 
parties in Congress thought it would be advisable not to 
reject the petitions on the subject of abolitionism. The 
Republican members especially, were apprehensive that 
the rejection would be regarded by their constituents 
as a denial of the right of petition, and this would raise 
a new issue that might injure them as a party. Mr. 
Calhoun earnestly combated this idea, and in February, 
1837, he delivered another speech on the subject of the re- 
ception of abolition petitions, in which he explained their 
incendiary character, and pointed out the offensive and 
insulting language used toward the slaveholding states. 

* The bill was ordered to a third reading by tlie casting vote of tha 
Tioe-pretident (Mr. Van BnreD), but did not finally, become a law. 
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modMdj aaked to reoeiT« them simplj to laj them oo the table, without 
anj view of ulterior action. I then told the senator from PennsyWania 
(Mr. Buchanan), who strongly urged that course in the Senate, that it 
was a position that could not be maintained ; as the argument in fiiTor of 
acting on the petitions, if we were bound to receive, could not be resisted. 
I then said that the next step would be to refer the petition to a 
eommittee, and I already see indications that sudi is now the intentioo. 
If we yield, that will be followed by another, and we would thus pro- 
ofed, step by step, to the final consummation of the object of these peti- 
tMnsi We are now told that the most ef!eotual mode of arresting the 
|«ogresB of abolition is to reason it down ; and with this view, it is urged 
thai the petitions ought to be referred to a committee. That is the very 
ground which was taken at the last session in the other house ; but, in- 
■taad of arresting its progress, it has since advanced more rapidly than 
•fer. The most unquestionable right may be rendered doubtful if once 
admitted to be a subject of controversy, and that would be the case in 
(be present instance. The subject is beyond the jurisdictioo of Congress 
^4hey have no right to touch it in any shape or form, or to make it the 
■abject of deliberation or discussion. 

In opposition to this view, it is urged that Congress is bound by the 
Ooostitution to receive petitions in every case and on every subject, 
whether within its constitutional competency or not I bold the doctrine 
Id be absurd, and do solemnly believe Uiat it would be as easy to prove 
ttiat it has the right to abolish slavery, as that it is bound io receive 
pethioDs for that purpose, llie very existence of the rule tliat requires 
a qoestioo to be put on the reception of petitions, is conclusive to show 
that there is no such obligatiort It has been a standing rule from the 
eommeoeement of the government, and clearly shows the sense of those 
who formed the Constitution on this point The question on the recep- 
tion would be absurd, if, as is contended, we are bound to receive : but 
I do not intend to argue the question ; I discussed it fully at the last 
and the arguments then advanced neither have nor can be an- 



At widely as this incendiary spirit has spread, it has not yet infected 
this body, or the great mass of the intelligent and business portion of 
tfie North ; but unless it be speedily stopped, it will spread and work 
upward till it brings the two great sections of the Union into deadly 
aonflici This is not a new impression with me. Several years since, 
is a i*^rTit'ir with one of the senators from Blasaachusetts (Mr. 
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WebiterX before thu feU spirit bad showed itidi; I tfan pradieled tU 
the doctrine of the proclamation and the foree bill-— thai thia goren- 
ment had a right, in the last resort, to detennine the eztent of ita own 
powM%jiiid enforce it at the point of the bayooetk whkb waa ao wannlj 
maintained by that senator — ^would at no distant day aiooae the dor- 
mant spirit of Abolitionism ; I told him that the doctrine waa tantamoont 
to the assumption of unlimited power on the part of the g o T e m m cBt^ 
and that such would be the impression on the public mind in a large 
portion of the Union. The consequence would be ineritable — a large 
portion of the Northern States believed slavery to be a sin, and would 
belicTe it to be an obligation-of conscience to abolish it, if they shoold 
feel themselves in any degree responsible for its continnance, and that 
his doctrine would necessarily lead to the belief of sndi responsibility. 
I then predicted that it would commence, as it has, with this fanatiral 
portion of society ; and that they would begin their operatioii on the 
ignorant, the weak, the young, and the thoughtless, and would gradually 
extend upward till they became strong enough to obtain political con- 
trol, when he, and others holding the highest stations in society, wouM, 
however reluctant, be compelled to yield to their doctrine, or be driven 
into obscurity. But four years have since elapsed, and all this is already 
in a course of regular fulfilment 

Standing at the point of time at which we have now arrived, it wOl 
not be more difficult to trace the course of future events now than it 
was then. Those who imagine that Uie spirit now abroad in the North 
will die away of itself without a shock or convulsion, have formed a 
very inadequate conception of its real character ; it will continue to rise 
and spread, unless prompt and efficient measures to stay its progress be 
adopted. Already it has taken possession of the pulpit, of the schods, 
and, to a considerable eztent, of the press ; those great instruments by 
which the mind of the rising generation will be formed. 

However sound the great bo<ly of the non-slaveholding states are at 
present, in the course of a few years they will be iDcoeeded by those 
who have been taught to hate the people and institutions of nearly one 
half of this Union, with a hatred more deadly than one hostile nation 
ever entertained towards another. It is easy to see the end. By the 
neccsAary course of events, if left to themselves, we must become, finally, 
two people. It is impossible, under the deadly hatred which must 
spring up between the two great sectiont*, if the present causes are per- 
mitted to operate unchecked, that we should continue under the 
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pofitinl ajitflin. TIm ooofiicting elements would bunt the Union 
Honder, m powerful as are the links which hold it together. Abolition 
and the Union cannot coexist As the friend of the Union, I Mcnlj 
proclaim it, and the sooner it is known the better. The forfliJiMDay 
now be controlled, but in a short time it will be beyond the power of 
man to arrest the course of events. We of the South will not, cannot 
mrreoder our institutions. To maintain the existing relations between 
the two races inhabiting that section of the Union is indispensable to 
te peace and happiness of both. It cannot be subverted without 
drenching the country in blood, and extirpating one or other of the 
raoesL Be it good or bad, it has grown up with our societies and insti- 
tutions, and is so interwoven with them that to destroy it would be to 
dertroy us as a people. But let me not be understood as admitting, 
even by implication, that the existing relations between the two races, 
in the slavehdding states, is an evil : far otiicrwise ; I hold it to be a 
good, as it has thus fiur proven itself to be, to both, and will continue to 
prove so, if not disturbed by the fell spirit of abolition. I appeal to 
fteta. Never before has the black race of Central Africa, from tlie 
dawn of history to the present day, attained a condition so civilized and 
■o improved, not only physically, but morally and intellectually. It 
came among us in a low, degraded, and savage condition, and, in the 
eonrse of a few generations, it has grown up under the fostering care of 
cor institutions, as reviled as they have been, to its present compara- 
tive dvilixed condition. This, with the rapid increase of numbers, is 
conclusive proof of the general happiness of the race, in spite of all the 
exaggerated tales to the contrary. 

In the mean time, the white or European race has not deg^erated. 
It has kept pace with its brethren in other sections of the Union where 
slavery does not exist It is odious to make comparison ; but I appeal 
to- all sides whether the South is not equal in virtue, intelligence, po- 
triotisffl, coiurage, disinterestedness, and all the high qualities which 
%)om our nature, ^ask whether we have not contributed our full 
•hare of talents and political wisdom in forming and sustaining this 
political fabric: and whether we have nol couHtantly inclined most 
ttrongly to the side of liberty, and been the first to see, and first to 
resist^ the encroadiments of power. In one thing only are we inferior 
— fhe arts of g^ain ; we acknowledge that we are less wealthy than the 
Horthem section of this Union, but I trace this mainly to the fiscal 
netkn of thia gowmnmmai, which hai extracted much from, and spent 
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litd« uiioi« UL Hid it beeo the n w u m i f &e eneliMi Imd 
from the other Mcikxi, and the ezpeoditure with ii»-4fait point of ah 
would not be agminst us now, m it wm not at the Ibraiation of 
It 

But I take higher ground. I hold that, in the present state of dviK- 
mtion, where two races of different origin, and distinguished bj eolor, 
and other physical differences, as well as intelleotnal, are bron^it to- 
gether, the relation now eiisting in the slayeholding statea between the 
two is, instead of an evil, a good — a positive good. I fisel mjself called 
upon to speak freelj upon the subject, where the honor and interests 
of those I represent are involred. I hold, then, that there never has 
yet existed a wealthy and civilixed society in whidi one portion of the 
community did not. in point of fact, live on the labor of the other. 
Broad and general as is this assertion, it is fully borne out by history. 
This is not the proper occasion, but if it were, it would not be difficult 
to trace the various devices by which the wealth of all dvilixed com- 
mimities has been so unequally divided, and to show by what means 
so small a share has been allotted to those by whose labor it was pro- 
duced, and so large a share given to the non-producing class. The de- 
vices are almost innumerable, from the brute force and gross supersti- 
tion of ancient times, to the subtle and artful fiscal contrivances of mod- 
em. I might well challenge a comparison between them and the 
more direct, simple, and patriarchal mode by which the labor of the 
African race is among us commanded by the European. I may say, 
with truth, that in few countries so much is left to the share of the 
laborer, and so little exacted from him, or where there is more kind 
attention to him in sickness or infirmities of age. Compare his condi- 
tion with the tenants of the poor-bouses in the most civilized portions 
of Europe — look at the sick, and the old and infirm slave, on the one 
hand, in the midst of his fiimily and friends, under the kind superintcndr 
ing care of his master and mistress, and compare it with the forlorn 
and wretched condition of the pauper in the p<Ar-bouae. But I will 
not dwell on this aspect of the question : I turn to the political ; and 
here I fearlessly assert, that the existing relation between the two raosa 
in the South, against which these blind fanatics are waging war, forma 
the most solid and durable foundation on which to rear free and stable 
political institutions It is useless to disguise the fact l^re is, and 
always has been, in an advanced stage of wealth and dviliiatioB, a 
oonflict bdtween labor and capital Hie g*Hitd^tv?n of aodaty in tbt 
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Sooiii CTia pto us from tha disorden and dangers resnltiDg from this 
CODilict; and which ezplaios why it is that the political condition of the 
dareholding-states has been so much more stable and quiet thM^iose 
of the North. The advantages of the former, in this respoolHp be- 
eome more and more manifest, if left undisturbed by interference from 
without, as the country advances in wealth and numbers. We have, in 
ftet, hot just entered that condition of society where the strength and 
dorability of our political institutions are to be tested ; and I venture 
nothing in predicting that the experience of the next generation will 
fully teat how vastly more favorable our condition of society is to that 
of other sections fur free and stable institutions, provided we are not 
disturbed by the interference of others, or shall have sufficient intelli- 
gtnee and spirit to resist promptly and successfully such interference. 
It rests with ourselves to meet'and repel them. I look not for aid to 
tfab government, or to the other states; not but there are kind feelings 
towards us on the part of the great body of the non-alavebolding states ; 
but, as kind as their feelings may be, we may rest assured tliat no 
political party in those states will risk their ascendency for our safety. 
If we do not defend ourselves, none will defend us ; if we yield, we 
will be more and more pressed as we recede ; and, if we submit, we 
wQl be trampled under foot Be assured that emancipation itself , 
would not satisfy these fanatics : that gained, the next step would be 
to raise the negroes to a social and political equality with the whites ; 
and, ttiat being effected, we would soon find the present condition of 
the two races reversed, lliey, and their Northern allies, would be the 
masters, and we the slaves ; the condition of the white race in the 
British West India Islands, as bad as it is, would be happiness to ours ; 
there the mother-country is interested in sustaining the supremacy of 
the Ekuropean race. It is true that the authority of the former master 
b destroyed, but the African will tliere still be a slave, not to individu- 
als, but to the community — forced to labor, not by the authority of the 
overseer, but by the bayonet of the soldiery and the rod of the dvil 
magistrate. 

Surrounded, as the slaveholding states are, with such inhninont perils, 
I rejoice to think that our means of defence are ample, if we shall 
prove to hftve the mtelligence and spirit to see and apply them before 
U it too late. All we want is concert, to lay aside all party differences, 
■od unite with seal and energy in repelling approaching dangers. Let 
than ba OGiioeri of aotioo, and we shall find ample means of security 
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vilhoaft roMrting to wcfiiioe or diimnton. I speik with loll knovl- 
edgo and a tboroogh ttiMninatinn of the mbjeet^ and, for one, ne my 
way ^mtlj. One thing alarms me — the eager pmniit of gam wbidi 
ove^pMida the hud, and which abaorba OYerj iaeultj of the mind and 
erery feeling of the heart Of all paviooa, aTarice is the most Uiad 
and oompromisiqg — the last to see, and the first to yield to danger. I 
dare not hope that anything I ean say will aroose the South to a doe 
aense of dagger; I fear it is beyond the power of mortal TVHoe to 
awaken it in time finom the (atal security into which it has fidleo. 

So coQclusive were the objections urged by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and so powerfully were they presented, that a 
majority of the Senate came partly over to him, and it 
was agreed that the motion to receive petitions of this 
character should be laid upon the table, which has been 
the rule uniformly adopted since that time. 

In January, 1837, Mr. Calhoun made another very 
able speech in opposition to the admission of the state 
of Michigan, — his opposition being based entirely upon 
the ground, that there had been no regular convention 
held to approve the terms of admission prescribed by 
Congress. 

Meanwhile Mr. Van Buren had been elected to the 
presidency of the United States. Mr. Calhoun was 
comparatively a silent spectator of the contest. He 
adhered to his old position of neutrality, and advised 
his friends in South Carolina not to vote for either of 
the Whig candidates, Judge White or Mr. Clay, and in 
other states he recommended their support of the 
former. South Carolina gave her vote for Willie P. 
Mangum and John Tyler, both State Rights men. 

The inaugural message of Mr. Van Buren, particu- 
larly so far as it related to the abolition excitement, 
was entirely satisfactory to Mr. Calhoun. A few 
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weeks passed, and the terrible commercial revulsion 
of 1837 swept over the country as with the besom of 
destruction. Mr. Calhoun had long anticipate^" ^this 
disaster, and had advised his friends engaged in trade 
or connected with banks to reef their sails before the 
blast of the tempest came in its fury upon them. Con- 
gress was now called together by executive proclama- 
tion, and commenced their session on the 4th day of 
September. Previous to this time it had been inti- 
mated that the president would recommend an en- 
tire separation of the government from the banks, and 
in a letter witten from Edgefield, when on his way to 
Washington, Mr. Calhoun signified his intention to 
support the administration if such should be their 
course. 

As had been predicted, Mr. Van Buren recommended 
the divorce of bank and state, which had already taken 
place in point of fact by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments on the part of the banks ; and in a speech on a 
bill providing for the issue of treasury notes, delivered 
on the 19th of September, and in the following speech 
on the main question, delivered on the 3d day of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Calhoun fully indicated his intentions to go 
with th^ administration, and to secure an entire sepa- 
ration of the government from the banks : — 

SPEECH IN FAVOR OP A 8CPARATION OP THE GOVERN- 
MENT FROM THE BANKS. 

Mm. PaiBiMEXT ;. In reviewing thU discussioo, I have been struck 
with the (act, that the argument on the opposite side has been limited. 
Almost ezcluaively, to the questions of relief and Uie currency. These 
•re* undoubtedly, important questions, and well deserving the deliberate 
COBttderation of the Senate ; but there are other questions involred hi 
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fStm Mtoe of A fitf more eleyated character, whidi more imporioody d^ 
mand oar attention. Tlie banks have oeaeed to be mere moneyed in- 
oorpontiooa They have become great political inatitotioiLi, with Taut 
initneniwoTer the welfare of the community ; ao moch ao. thai a highly 
diatingoLihed senator (Mr. Clay) has declared, in hie place, that tht 
qnestioD of the disunion of the goTernment and the banks inrolTed in 
iU consequences the disunion of the states themseWes. With this dee- 
laration nounding in our ears, it is time to look into the origin of a sys- 
tem which has already acquired such mighty influence ; to inquire into 
the causes which have produced it, and whether they are still on the 
increase ; in what they will terminate, if lefib to themselTes ; and, 
finally, whether the system is favorable to the permanency of our free 
institutions ; to the industry and business of the country ; and above 
all, to the moral and intellectual development of the community. I 
feel the vast importance and magnitude of the«e topics, as well as 
their great delicacy. I sliall touch them with extreme reluctance, and 
only because I believe thom to belong to the occasion, and that it would 
be a dereliction of public duty to withhold any opinion, which I have 
deliberately formed, on tlie subject under discussion. 

The rise and progress of the banking system is one of the most re- 
markable and curious phenomena of modem timea. Its origin is mod- 
ern and humble, and gave no indication of the extraordinary g^wth 
and influence which it was destined to attain. It dates back to 1609, 
the year that the Bank of Amsterdam was established. Other bank- 
ing institutions preceded it ; but tliey were iiKulated, and not immedi- 
ately connected witli the systems which have since sprung up, and 
which may be distinctly traced to that bmk, whicli was a bank of de- 
posit — a mere storehouse — establisihed under the authority of that great 
commercial metropolis, for the purpose of safe-keeping the precious 
metals, and facilitating the vast system of exchanges which tlien centred 
there. The whole system was the most simple nnd beautiful tiiat can 
be imagined. Tlie depositor, on delivering liis bullion or coin in store, 
received a credit, estimate 1 at the i»titndard value on tlie books of the 
bank, and a certificate of deposit for the amount, which was transfer- 
able from hand to hand, and entitled the holder to withdraw the ;de- 
posit on payment of a moderate f«w for the expense and hizard of 
safe-keeping. Tliese certificates l>ec une. in fact, the circuUting medium 
of the community, perfonuing. as it were, the hazard and druiigeiy, 
while the precious metals, which tliey, in truth, represented, guilder far 
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gifldir, lay qdMj m store, without being exposed to the wear and 
tear, or losses incidental to actual use. It was thus a paper curryy 
was created, haying all the solidity, safety, and aniformity of a metallic, 
with the lEMili^ belonging to that of paper. The whole arrangement 
was admirable, and worthy of the strong sense and downright honesty 
of the people with whom it originated. 

Out of this, which may be called the first era of the system, grew 
Ika bank of deposit, discount, and circulation — a gn&t and mighty 
change, destined to efliBct a rerolution in the condition of modem so- 
ciety. It is not difficult to explain how the one system should spring 
ftom the other, notwithstanding the striking dissimilarity in features 
aad character between the ofi&pring and the parent A vast sum, not less 
than three millions sterling, accumulated and remained habitually in 
deposit in the Bank of Amsterdam, the place of the returned certifi- 
cates being constantly supplied by new depositors. With so vast a 
etamttng deposit, it required but little reflection to peroeiTO that a very 
laige portion of it might be withdrawn, and that a sufficient amount 
would be still left to meet the retin*ning certificates ; or, what would 
ha the same in eflect, that an equal amount of fictitious certificates 
night be issued beyond the sum actually deposited. Either process, 
if interest be charged on the deposits withdrawn, or the fictitious cer- 
tUkates inued, would be a near approach to a bank of discount This 
seen, it required but little reflection to peroeiye that the same 
would be equally applicable to a capital placed in bank as 
stock; and from that the transition was easy to issuing bank-notes pay- 
able on demand, on biUs of exchange, or promissory notes, having but 
a short time to run. These, combined, constitute the elements of a 
hank of discount, deposit, and circulation. 

Modem ing^uity and dishonesty would not have been long in per- 
oeiTing and turning such advantages to account ; but the fiunilties of 
tlie plain Belgian were either too blunt to perceive, or his honesf^ too 
■lim to avail himself of them. To his honor, there is reason to be- 
Uava, notwithstanding the temptation, the deposits were sacredly kept, 
and that for every certificate in circulation, there was a corresponding 
amoant in bullion or coin in store. It was reserved for another peo- 
ple, either more ingenious or less sorupulous, to make the change. 

The Bank of EogUmd was incorporated in 1694, eighty-five years 
■flar that of Amsterdam, and was the first bank of deposit, discount^ 
•id cireniatkiii. Ita capital was £1,200,000, eonsisthig wholly of gOT- 
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emment itock, bearing an interest of eight per eeoL per aiunm. Its 
notei were received in the dues of the goTeramentk and the pohUc reve- 
naif was deposited in the bank. It waa authorised to circaUte es- 
chequer bills, and make loans to government Lei ns pMiae lor a mo* 
ment, and contemplate this complex and potent machine, under its 
Tarions character and functions. 

As a bank of deposit, it was authorised to receive deposits, not 
simply for safe-keeping, to be returned when demanded by the depos- 
itor, but to be used and loaned out for the benefit of the iDstitutaoD, 
care being taken always to be provided with the means of return- 
ing an equal amount, when demanded. As a bank of discount and 
circulation, it issued its notes on the faith of its capital stock and de- 
posits, or discounted bills of exchange and promissory notes backed by 
responsible endorsers, charging an interest something greater than was 
authorized by law to be charged on loans ; and thus allowing it, for 
the use of its credit, a higher rate of compensation than what individ- 
uals were authorized to receive for the une and hazard of money or 
capital loaned out It will, perhaps, place this point in a clear light, if 
we should consider the transaction in its true character, not as a loan, 
but as a mere exchange of credit In discounting, the bank takes, in 
the shape of a promissory note, the credit of an individual so good that 
another, equally responsible, endorses his note for noUiing, and gives 
out its credit in the form of a bank-note. The traasaction is obviously 
a mere exchange of credit If the drawer and endorser break, the loss 
is the Bank's ; but if the Bank breaks, the loss falls on the community ; 
and yet this transaction, so dissimilar, is cfHifounded with a loan, and 
the bank permitted to charge, on a mere exchange of credit, in which 
the hazard of tlie breaking of tlie drawer and endorser is incurred by 
the Bank, and that of the Bank by the community, a higher sum than 
the legal rate of interest ou a loan ; in which, besides the use of hia 
capital, the hazard is all on the side of the lender. 

Turning from these to the advantages whish it derived from its con- 
nection with the government, we shall find them not less striking. 
Among the first of these in importance is the fact of its notes being 
received in the dues of the government, by which the credit of the 
government was added to that of the Bank, which added so greatly to 
the increase of its circulation. These, again, when collected by the 
government, were placed in deposit in the Bank; thus giving to it 
not only the profit resulting from their abstractioa horn drculatioi^ 
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from the time of ooHeeting till disbursement, bat also that from the use 
of the pnUie deposits in the internal To complete the pictiire,.|he 
Bulk, ID its capacity of lender to the government^ in fact paid its own 
aoles, which rested on the faith of the government stock, on wfateh it 
was drawing eight per cent ; so that, in truth, it but loaned to the gov- 
cniment its own credit 

Such were the extraordinary advantages conferred on this institution, 
■ad of which it had an exdusive monopoly ; and these are the causes 
whidi gave sudi an extraordinary impulse to its growth and influence, 
thai it increased in a little more than a hundred years — from 1694, 
when the second era of the system commenced, with the establishment 
of the Bank of England, to 1797, when it terminated-^rom 1,200,000/. 
to nearly 11,000,000/^ and this mainly by the addition to its capital 
through loans to the government above the profits of its annual divi- 
dsadsL Before entering on the third era of the system, I pause to make 
a hw reflecUoos on the second. 

I am struck, in casting my eyes over it, to find that, notwithstanding 
the great dissimilarity of features which the system had assumed in 
passing from a mere bank of deposit, to that of deposit, discount, and 
dronlation, the operation of the latter was confounded, throughout this 
long period, as it regards the eflfects on the currency, with the bank of 
deposit Its notes were universally regarded as representing gold and 
sflver, and as depending on that representation exclusively for their dr- 
ralatiiTn ; as much so as did tlie certificates of deposit in the original Bank 
of Amsterdam. No one supiK>sed that they could retain their credit for a 
BMMDent after they ceased to be convertible into the metals on demand ; 
nor were they supposed to have the effect of increasing the aggregate 
amount of the currency ; nor, of course, of increasing prices. In a word, 
they were in the public mind as completely identified with the metallic 
currency as if every note in circulation had laid up in the vaults of the 
Bank an equal amount, pound for pound, into which all its paper could 
ba converted the moment it was presented. 

All this was a great delusion. The issues of the Bank never did 
rtpfetefittfratti tlujir^t, the predous metals. Instead of the reprtmenta- 
HwM, its notes were, in reality, the ntbititute for coin. Instead of being 
Hbm mere drudges, performing all the out-door service, while the cdns 
reposed at ease in the vaults of the banks, free from wear and tear, 
■ad the haaud of loss or destruction, as did the certificates of depodt 
ki iSbm original Bank of Amsterdam, they substituted, degraded, and 
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haautmA tbe ooioi. Etwj note cireiikted baouM ti» nWiftate of m 

Sh eoin, wmI dUpented with it in orcolartnti, and Ihcrtbj da pr e ciate d 
faloe of Uia pracioufl metals, and ineraaiad thair aonaampllan in tba 
Mma proportkm ; whila it diminished in tha same digrae the supply, 
bj rendering mining less profitable. The qretem assomad gold aad 
silTor as the basis of its circulation ; and yet, by tha laws of its naiors, 
jost as it increased its circulation, in the same degree the fonndatioa on 
which tha system stood was weakened. The consnmptkm of the metals 
increaaod, and the supply diminished. As the weight of the si^Mr- 
structure increased, just in the same proportion its fonada t ion was iti- 
dermined and weakoned. Thus the germ of destruetion was implanted 
in the system at its birth ; has expanded with its growth, and mut 
terminate, finally, in its dissolutian, unless, indeed, it should, by soma 
transition, entirely change its nature, and pam into aome other and en- 
tirely different organic form. The conflict between bank drculatioB 
and metallic (though not perceived in the first stage of the systam, 
when they were supposed to be indissolubly connected) u mortal ; one 
or the other must perish in the struggle. Such is the decree of &te; 
it is irroTersibla 

Near the dose of the second era, the system passed the Atlantae, 
and took root in our country, where it found the soil still more fertile, 
and the climate more congenial than even in the parent country. The 
Bank of North America was established in 1781, with a capital of 
$400,000, and bearing all the features of its prototype, the Bank of 
England. In the short space of a little more than half a century, the 
system has expanded from one bank to about eight hundred, including 
branches (no one knows the exact number, so rapid tha increase), and 
from a capital of less tlum half a million to about $800,000,000, with- 
out, apparently, exhausting or diminishing its capacity to increase. So 
accelerated has been its growth with us, from causes which I explained 
on a former occatdoo,* that already it has approadied a point much 
nearer the limits beyond whidi the system, in its present form, cannot 
advance, than in England. 

During the year 1797, the Bank of England suspended specie pay- 
ments ; an event destined, by its consequences, to efiect a revolution in 
public opinion in relation to the system, and to accelerate the period 



* See Speech on Mr. Webster's motion to renew tha charter of tha 
United States Bank in 1884. 
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vUflb mnrt datormkie ite ikie. Eogland was theo «ngtged in tktft 
fjigiuxtie atrqgf le which originated in the French Rerolution, and her 
faanrial operations were on the most extended scale, followed by a 
corresponding increase in the action of the Bank, as her fiscal agent 
li flank nnder its orer-nction. Specie payments were suspended. Panic 
■ad disBiaj spread through the land — so deep and durahle waa the 
iapression that the credit of the Bank depended ezdusivelj on the 
pnaetualitj of its payments. 

In the midst of the alarm, an act of Parliament was passed making 
the notes of the Bank a legal tender ; and, to the surprise of all, the 
JBititution proceeded on, apparently without aoy diminution of its 
credit Its notes circulated freely as ever, and without any depreda- 
tioii, fiw a time, compared with gold and silver ; and continued so to do 
for npward of twenty years, with an ayerage diminution of about one 
per cent per annum. This shock did much to dispel the delusion that 
bank-notes represented gold and siWer, and that they circulated in con- 
ceqnenoe of such representation, but without entirely obliterating the 
cU impression which had taken such strong hold on the public mind. 
Hie credit of its notes during the swpension was generally attributed 
te the tender act, and the great and united resources of the Bank and 
IkegoTemment 

Bat an event followed of the same kind, under circumstances entirely 
different which did more than any preceding to shed light on the true 
Batnre of the system, and to unfold its vast capacity to sustain itself 
without exterior aid. We finally became inToWed in the mighty strug- 
gle that had so long desolated Europe and enriched our country. War 
was dedared against Great Britain in 1812, and in the short space of one 
year our feeble banking system sunk under the increased fiscal action 
of goremment I was then a member of the other hou9e, and hnd 
taken my full share of responsibility in the measures which had led to 
that result I shall never forget the sensation which the suspension, 
■ad the certain anticipation of the prostration of the currency of the 
co untr y, as a consequence, ezdted in my mind. We could resort to no 
tender act; we had no great central regulating power, like the Bnnk 
ot Eogland; and the credit and resources of the govemroent were 
comparatively small Under such drcumstances, I looked forward to 
A sodden and great depreciation of bank-notes, and that they would 
Ml apeedily as low as the old continental money. Ouess my surprise 
triMB I WW them sustam their credit with scarcely any depredatioo, 
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for ft tinM, from the sbock. I distinctfy reeoQeei nrkm I tat mM 
mjwlf the queetioD, What was the cause t aod whidi dtreeled my '■- 
qahy mto the extraordinary phenomeooo. I sooo mw thai the eytten 
eootained within itself a self-sustaining power ; thai there was bet w em 
the banks and the commonitj, mutuallj, the relatioo of debtor and 
creditor, there being at all times something more due to the bonks from 
the eommnnity than from the latter to the former. I saw, in this re- 
ciprocal relation of debts and credits, that the demand of the banks oa 
the oooomunity was greater than the amount of their notes in drcalatioa 
could meet : and that^ consequently, so long as their debtors were sol- 
Tonti and bound to pay at short periods, their notes ooold not fiul to 
be ai or near a par with gold and silver. I also saw that» as their 
debtors were (»-incipally the merchants, they would take bank-notes to 
meet their bank debit, and that that which the merchant and the gor- 
ernment, who are the great money-dealers, take, the rest of the ooa- 
munity would aim take. Seeing all this, I clearly perceiTod thai self- 
sustaining principle which poised the system, self-balanced, like some 
celestial body, moving with scarcely a perceptible deriation from its 
path, from the concussion it had received. 

Shortly after the termination of the war, specie payments were 
coerced with us by the establishment of a National Bank, and a few 
years afterward, in Great Britain, by an act of Parliament In both 
countries tliq restoration wai followed by wide-spread distress, as it 
always must be when effected by coercion ; for the simple reason thai 
banks cannot pay unless their debtors first pay, and that to coerce the 
banks compels them to coerce tlieir debtors before they have the 
means to pay. Their failure must be the consequence; and this in- 
volres the failure of the banks themoelves, carrying with it universal 
distress. Hence I am opposed to all kinds of coerciun, and am in favor 
of leaving the dinea^c to time, with the action of public sentiment and 
the states, to which the banks arc alone responsible. 

But to proceed with my narrative. Although specie payments were 
restored, and the system apparently placed where it was before the 
suspension, the great capacity it proved to posdcss of sustaining itself 
without specie payments, was not forgot by those who had its direction. 
The impression that it was indispensable to the circuUition of bank-notet 
that they should represent the precious metals, was almost obliterated* 
and the latter ¥>ere regarded rather at restriction* om tkt frf mnd 
jfTf^fitabU operation of tht tyttem than as the meam of iU mcutii^ 
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'Hmm » feeling of oppotitkiii to gold and nlrer gradually grew np on 
tbe part of tbe banks, whidi created an esprit du eorpt, followed by a 
Biond rcatstanee to specie payments, if I may so express myself^ which 
Ml fiict suspended, in a great degree, the conversioo of their notes into 
the precious metals, long before the present suspension. With the 
growth of this feeling, banking business assumed a bolder character, 
■ad its profits were proportionably enlarged, and with it the tendency 
of the system to increase kept pace. The effect of this soon displayed 
itadf in a striking manner, which was followed by very important con- 
iiqueDoes, which I shall next explain. 

It so happened that the charters of the Bank of England and the 
Iftto Bank of the United States expired about the same time. As the 
period approached, a feeling of hostility, growing out of the causes just 
explained, which had excited a strong desire in the community, who 
eonld not participate in the profits of these two great monopolies, to 
throw off their restraint, began to disclose itself against both institutions. 
in Great Britain it terminated in breaking down the cxdusiTe monopoly 
of the Bank of England, and narrowing greatly the specie basis of the 
•yatem, by making the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender in 
■U cases, except between it and its creditors. A sudden and vast in- 
crease of the system, with a great diminution of the metallic basis 
in proportion to banking transactions, followed, which has shocked 
and weakened the stability of the system there. With us the result 
was different. The Bank fell under the hostility of the government 
AU restraint oo the system was remoTed, and banks shot up in 
•very direction almost instantly, under the growing impulse which 
I hsTO explained, and which, with the causes I stated when I first 
addressed the Senate on this question, is the cause of the present catas- 
trophe. 

With it commences the fourth era of tlie system, which we have just 
entered — an era of struggle, and conflict, and changes, llic system can 
advance no farther in our country, without great and radical changes. 
It has come to a stand. The conflict between metallic and bank cur- 
rency, which I have shown to be inherent in the system, ha^ in the 
coarse of time, and with the progress of events, become so deadly that 
Ihoy must separate, and one or the other fall Tlie degradation of tbe 
Taloo of the metals, and their almost entire expulsion from their 
appropriate sphere as the medhim of exchange and the standard of 
Tilai^ lutTt gooo fo fitf, under the necessary operation of the system, 

15* 
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tet ttwfare no longer raffideot to finrm tiie bMb of the wkMy-eslad- 
•d lyrtiain of banking. From the firtt» the gnmtalion of the tTstoai hn 
been m en* A'rMfio»— to diapente with tk$ vm tf UmwuttmU ; and h«ei 
the decent from a benk of depoeit to one of diecount ; and henee, fren 
being the repreaentatiTe, their notes have become the eubetitnte Ar gold 
and eilTor ; and hence, finally, ita pre e e ni tendenej to a mere pap« 
engine, totally separated from the metala. One law has steadily gor- 
emed the system throughout — ^the enlargement of its profits and infln- 
enos ; and, as a consequence, as metallie currency became iosnffieknt 
fur circulation, it has become, in its progrees, insufficient far the basis of 
banVing operations; so much so, that^ if qpede payments were restoied, 
it would be bat nominal, and the system woald in a few yean, on the 
first adTcrse canrent, sink down again into its present helpless conditSoa 
Nothing can prevent it but great and radical dianges, whidk wonU 
diminish its profits and influence, so as effeGtnally to airest that straig 
and deep current which has carried so much of the wealth and capital 
of the community in that direction. Without that, the system, as now 
constituted, must fikU ; unless, indeed, it can form an alliance with the 
goTemment, and through it establish its authority by law, and make its 
credit, unconnected with gold and silver, the medium of circnlatioo. If 
the alliance should take place, one of the first movements would be the 
establishment of a great central institution ; or, if that should prove 
impracticable, a combination of a few selected and powerful state bankii 
which, sttttained by the gi^venimcnt. would crush or subject the weaker, 
to be fikllowed by an amendment of the Constitution, or some other 
device, to limit tlidr number and the amount of their capital hereafter. 
This done, the next »tep would be to oonfine and consolidate the 
supremacy of the system over the currency of the cou n tr y , which would 
1)0 iu its hands exclusively, aniL through it, over the industry, business^ 
lutd politics of the country ; all of which would be wielded to advance 
its profits ami powers. 

The system liaving now arrived at this point, the great and adeom 
duty devolves on us to determine this day what relation this govern- 
nu^t «hall hen'aflcr hvAx to it Shall we enter into an alliance with it 
and b«^mic the sharers of its Ibrtune and the instrument of its aggran- 
disement and supromacy f This is the momentous question on which 
we must now decid& Before we decide, it behooves us. to inquire 
whether the system is favorable to the permanency of our firee repol^ 
licau institutions, to the industiy and basduees of the ooanti7,aBd»ab0f« 
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of a c wlr ? ■ lo tiw eommimitT what the blood h to 
ItooBrtitiites a mmll part^ hut it dreuIalNi throm^h 
and ■ iadifpoHable to all the fanctioiM of liJo. The 
a MoaOer proportioQ to the aggrefate capital of 
ity than what the blood diwe to the lolids ia the haniMi 
fljitem. What that proportioQ ia, has not been, and perhapa canaot be, 
slj aaccrtained, aa it ia probably aubject to c^vwiderable raria- 
It ia, however, probably between twenty-fire and thirty-fiTe to 
eat. I will aaanme it to be thirty to one. With thb aanimption let 
« aappoae a commmitty whoae aggregate capital is fS 1,01)0,000 ; ita 
ciai e nty would be, by anppoeition, one million, and the reaidue of ita 
cqiital thirty milliona. This being assumed, if the currency be increas- 
ad or decreased, the other portion of the capital remaining the same, 
■eeording to the well-known laws of currency, property would rine or 
fcU with the increase or decrease : tliat is, if tho currency be increased 
ta two millions, the aggregate value of propnrty would rise to sixty 
MiBliana; and, if the currency be reduced to ^600,000, it would be re- 
doeed to fifteen millionflL With this law so well establishe«l, place the 
■wney power in the hands of a single imlividual, or a comlMnatum of 
faidiriduala, and they, by expanding or contracting the ciirreney, may 
raii0 or aink prices at pleasure ; and by purchasing when at the great- 
mfL depression, and aelling at the greatest eleration, may command the 
vlMila property and industry of tho community, ami control Ita fiscal 
opwtiooii The bankii^ ayatam eonoontrataa and plaoaa tliis power in 
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tbe hands of those who oootrol it, and Hsfbroe incrauas joit in propor- 
tioo as it dispenses with a metallic basis. NeTer waa an engine imrcat' 
ed better calculated to place the destiny of the manj in the faandi ti 
the few, or less &Torable to that equality and independence which lies 
at the bottom of our free institutions. 

These Tiews heTe a bearing not less dedsiTe on the next inquiry— 
the effects of the system on the industry and wealth of the ooontry. 
Whatever may have been its effects in this respect in its early stagea^ifc 
is difficult to imagine anything more misduevons on all of the pnrsaits 
of life than the frequent and sudden expansiooe and contractions, to 
whidi It has now become so habitually subject that it may be conad- 
ered its ordinary condition. None bat those in the secret know what to 
da All are pausing and looking out to ascertain whether an expan- 
sion or contraction is next to follow, and what will be its extent and 
duration ; and if^ perchande, an error be committed— if it expands when 
a contraction is expected, or the reverse — the moat prudent may lose 
by the miscalculation the fruits of a life of toil and care. Hie cooae- 
quence is, to discourage industry, and to convert the whole community 
into stock-jobbers and speculators. The evil is constantly on the increase^ 
and must continue to increase just as the banking system becomes more 
diseased, till it shall become utterly intolerable. 

But its most fatal effects originate in its bearing on the moral and in- 
tellectual development of the community. The great principle of de- 
mand and supply governs the moral and intellectual world no less than 
the business and commercial If a community be so constituted as to 
cause a demand for high mental attainments, or if its honors and rewards 
are allotted to pursuits that require their development^ by creating a 
demand for intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, justice, firmness, courage, 
patriotism, and the like, they are sure to be produced. But i^ on the 
contrary, they be allotted to pursuits that require inferior qualities, the 
higher are sure to decay and perish. I object to the banking system, 
because it allots the honors and rewards of the community, in a very 
undue proportion to a pursuit the least of all favorable to the develop- 
mcut of tlie higher mental qualities, intellectual or moral, to the decay 
of the learned professions, and the more noble pursuits of science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and statesmanship, and the great and more useful par- 
suits of bunioess and industry. With the vast increase of its profita and 
influence, it is gradually concentrating in itself most of the priaes of life 
— ^wealth, honor, and influence, to the great disparagement and degndn* 
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tioa €f «U ths libera], mad useful, ind generous pursuits of society. Tbe 
lisiiig generation cannot but feel its deadening influence. The youths 
who crowd our cc^leges, and behold the road to honor and distinction 
terminating in a banking-house, will feel the spirit of emulation decay 
within them, and will no longer be pressed forward by generous ardor 
to mount up the rugged steep of science as the road to honor and dis- 
twction, when, perhaps, the highest point they could attain, in what was 
onoe the most honorable and influential of all the learned professions, 
vould be the place of attorney to a bank. 

Nearly four years since, on the question of the removal of the de- 
poaitBi, although I was opposed to the .removal, and in (avor of their 
retloration, because I believed it to be illegal, yet, foreseeing what was 
ooming, and not wishing there should be any mistake as to my opinion 
<n the banking system, I stated here in my place what that opinion 
was. I declared that I had long entertained doubts, if doubts they might 
be ealled, which were daily increasing, that the system made the worst 
poasible distribution of the wealth of the community, and that it would 
ultimately be found hostile to the farther advancement of civilization 
and liberty. This declaration was not lightly made ; and I have now 
aniblded the grounds on which it rested, and which subsequent events 
and reflection have matured into a settled conviction. 

lYith all these consequences before us, shall we restore the broken 
connection f Shall we again unite the government with the system ff 
And what are the arguments opposed to these high and weighty objec- 
tions I Instead of meeting them and denying their truth, or opposing 
others of equal weight, a rabble of objections (I can call them by no 
better name) are urged against the separation : one currency for the 
government, and another for the people ; separation of the people from 
the government ; taking care of the government, and not of the people ; 
and a whole fraternity of others of like character. When I first saw 
them advanced in the columns of a newspaper, I could not but smile, 
in thinking how admirably they were suited to an electioneering can- 
▼MiL They have a certain plausibility about them, which makes them 
traobleaome to an opponent simply because they are merely plausible, 
without containing one particle of reason. I little expected to meet them 
In diacussion in this place ; but since they have been gravely introduced 
here, respect for the place and company exacts a passing notice, to which, 
oCtibemselYes, they are not entitled. 

2 bifiD with that which ia first poshed forward, and seems to be moat 
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cnrrenof for tlie gowenuaaalt md maoAm iv lk« pim- 
ple. It it meuit that the goyemment must t*ke in payineat of its debCi 
whaterer the people take in payment of Uiaira t If ao^ it ii a rtry 
broad propoeition, and would lead to important e oo wq n en oaa. TW 
people now reoeiTe the notes of non-specie-paying banks. la it BMBst 
that the gorernment should alao receiTe them I They receiTe in ofaange 
all aorta of paper, israed by we know not whom. Must the govemaMnt 
also reoeire them ff They receiTe the notes of banks iasning notes under 
fiTe, ten, and twenty dollars. Is it intended that the gorenmient shall 
also permanently receire them ff They reeeire bills of exdiaa^ge. Shall 
gorernment, too, receive them I If not, I ask the reason. Is it because 
they are not suitable for a sound, stable, and uniform currency ff The 
reason is good : but what becomes of the principle, that the goTemraent 
ought to take whateTer the people take f But I go &rther. It ia the 
duty of gorernment to receive nothing in its dues that it has not the 
right to render uniform and stable in its value. We are, by the Oon- 
stitutioo, made the g^uardiao of the money of the country. For this the 
right of coining and regulating the value of coins was given, and we have 
no right whatever to receive or treat anything as money, or the equiva- 
lent of money, the value of which we have no right to regulate. If this 
principle be true, and it cannot be controverted, I ask, What right has 
Congress to receive and treat the notes of the state banks as money ff 
K the states have the right to incorporate banks, what right has Con- 
gress to regulate them or their issues ff Show me the power in the 
Constitution. If the right be admitted, what are its liinitations, and 
how can the right of subjecting them to a bankrupt law in that case be 
denied I If one be admitted, the other follows as a consequence ; and 
yet those who are most indignant against the proposition of suljectiog 
the state banks to a bankrupt law, are the most clamorous to receive 
their notes, not seeing that the one power involves the other. I am 
equally opposed to both, as unconstitutional and inexpedient We are 
next told, to separate from the banks is to separate from the people. 
The banks, then, are the people, and the people the banks— united, 
identified, and inseparable*, and as the government belongs to the peo- 
ple, it follows, of course, according to this argument, it belong^ also to 
the banks, and, of course, is bound to do their biddings. I feel on so 
grave a subject, and in so grave a body, an almost invincible repugnance 
in replying to such arguments : and I shaU hasten over the only remain- 
bg one of the fraternity which I shall oondesoend to notice with all 
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Fow ih fa diftch. Tbej hare no right of tdmissioii here^ and, if I 
wtra diipoted to jett on bo solemn an occasion, I should say they odght 
ta.ba driven from this chamber, under the 47th rule.* The next of 
thaee lonnidable objections to the eeparation from the banks is, that the 
gownment) in so doing, takes care of itself^ and not of the pec^e. 
Wlif, I had snppoeed that the government belonged to the people : that 
k mm created by them for their own use, to promote their interest, 
aad aeeore their peace and liberty : that, in taking care of itself, it takes 
tlia BKwt effisetnal care of the people ; and in refusmg all embarrassing, 
anteDgling, and daog^rous alliances with corporations of any description, 
il was but obeying the great law of self-preservation. But enough ; I 
wwnot any longer waste words ou such objections. I intend no diare- 
to those who have urged them ; yet these, and arguments like 
are mainly relied on to countervail the many and formidable ob- 
Jfletkns^ drawn from the highest considerations that can influence the 
aelion of governments or individuals, none of which have been refuted 
aad many not even denied. 

The senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) urged an argument of 
a very difEsrent character, but which, in my opinion, he entirely failed 
to establish. He asiserted that the ground assumed on this side was an 
CMtire abandonment of a great constitutional function conferred by the 
Oboetitntion on Congress. To establish this, he laid down the proposi- 
tioQ, thai Congress was bound to take care of the money of the country. 
Agreed ; and with this view the Constitution confers on us the right of 
coining and regulating the value of coins, in order to supply the ooun- 
try with money of proper standard and value ; and is it an abondon- 
iMBt of this right to take care, as this bill does, that it shall not be 
foqpeUed from circulation, as far as the fiscal action of this government 
iKtends I But having taken this unquestionable position, the senator 
(by what means he did not condescend to explain) from taking 
of the money of the country to the right of establishing a currency, 
and then to the right of establifthing a bank currency, as I understood 
Ub. On both of these points I leave him in the hands of the senator 
tnm Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan), who, in an able and constitutional 
a^gmnent, completely demolished, in my judgment, the position assumed 
by the senator from Massachusetts. I rejoice to hear such an argument 

* It it the rule regulating the admission of persons in the lobby of 
tiMScoata. 
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ftuB Mxli a qoAiier. The return of the great etate of PeuMjlTinia to 
tbe doctrines of rigid ooostniction and atate rights ihedi a raj of light 
oo the thick darknees which has loog surrouDded ihl 

Bat we are told that there is not gold and ailyer enough to fill die 
^^MMfM^k of circulation, and that prices would falL Be it so. ¥rhat is 
that» compared to the dangers which menace on the opposite side I Bot 
are we so certain that there is not a sufficiency of the precious mctsls 
fiir the purpose of drculatioot Look at France, with her abondaai 
supply, with her channels of circulation full to overflowing with coin% 
and her flotirishing industry. It is true that our supply is insufficient 
at present How could it be otherwise t The banking system hss 
degraded and expelled the metals — driven them to foreign lands- 
dosed the mines, and converted their products into costly vases, and 
splendid utensils and ornaments, administering to the pride and luxury 
of the opulent, instead of being employed as the standard of value, and 
the instrument of making exchanges, as they were manifestly intended 
mainly to be by an all- wise ProvideDce. Restore them to their proper 
functions, and they will return from their banishment ; the mines will 
again be opened, and the gorgeous splendor of wealth will again reas- 
sume the more humble, but useful, form of coina 

But, Mr. President, I am not driven to such alternatives. I am not 
the enemy, but tl^ fncnd of credit — not as the substitute, bot the 
associate and the assistant of the metaK In that capacity, I hold credit 
to possess, in many respects, a vast superiority over the metals them- 
selves. I object to it in the form which it has assumed in the banking 
system, for reasons that are neither light nor few, and that neither have 
nor can be answered. The question is not whether credit can be dis- 
pensed with, but what is its best possible form — the most stable, the 
least liable to abuse, and the most convenient and cheap. I threw out 
sume ideas on this important subject in my opening remarks. I have 
heard nothing to change my opinion. I believe that government credit, 
in the form I suggested, combines all the requisite qualities of a credit 
circulation in the highest degree, and also that government ought not to 
use any other credit but its own in its financial operations. When the 
senator from Massachusetts made his attack on my suggestions, I was 
disappointed. I expected argument, and he gave us denunciation. It 
b often ea»y to denounce, when it is hard to refute ; and when that 
senator gives denunciations instead of arguments, I condudo that it is 
because the one is at his command, and the other not 
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We are told the form I suggested is but a repetition of the old Coo- 
tinental mooey — a ghost that is ever conjured up by all who wish to 
give the banks an exclusive monopoly of government credit. The asser- 
tion is not true : there is not the least analogy between them. The one 
was a promise to pay when there was no revenue, and the other a 
promise to receive in the dues of government when there is an abundant 
revenue. 

We are also told that there b no instance of a government paper that 
did not depreciate. In reply, I affirm that there is none, assuming the 
form I propose, that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receiva- 
ble in the dues of government had anything like a fair trial, it has 
•oooeedcd. Instance the case of Xorlh Carolina, referred to in my 
opening remarks. Tlie draughts of the treasury at this moment, with 
all their encumbrance, are nearly at par with gold and silver ; and I 
might add the instance alluded to by the distingui«hed senator from 
Kentucky, in which he admits that, as soon as the excess of the issues 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Kentucky were reduced to the proper 
poiut^ its notes rose to par. llie case of Russia might also be mentioned. 
In 1827, ehe had a fixed paper circulation, in the form of bank-notes, 
but which were inconvertible, of upward of $120,000,000, estimated in 
the metallic ruble, and which bad for years remained without fluctua- 
tion, having nothing to sustain it but ihat it was received in the dues of 
the government, and tliat, too, with a revenue of only about $90,000,000 
ammally. I speak on the authority of a respectable traveller. Other 
instances, no doubt, might be adiled, but it needs no such supporL 
How can a paper depreciate which the government is bound to receive 
in all its payments, and while those to whom payments are to be made 
are under no obligation to receive it ? From its nature, it can only 
circulate when at par with gold and silver ; and if it should depreciate, 
none could be injured but the governments 

But my colleague objects tliat it would partake of the increase and 
decrease of the revenue, and would be subject to greater expansion and 
contractions than bank-notes themselves. He assimies that government 
would increase the amount with the increase of the revenue, which is 
not probable, for the aid of its credit would be then less needed ; but 
if it did, what would be tlie effect I On the decrease of the revenue, 
its bills would be returned to the treasury, from whicli, for the want of 
demand, they could not be reissued ; and the excess, instead of hanging 
oo the circulation, as in the case of bank-notes, and exposing it to catas- 
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trophM like the piwent, wonld be gradurily Mid mknUj withdimwn, 
widioat rfwck or injury to any one. It has another and striking ad- 
vantage over hank circulation— in ite saperior chea[)ne88,^ well as 
greater stebUity and safety. Bank paper is cheap to those who make 
it, hut dear, very dear, to those who use it— fully as murh so as gold 
and silver. It is the little cost of its manufecture, and the dear rates 
at which it is fumi«hed to the community, which give the great profit 
to those who have a monopoly of tlie artu 1_\ Some idea may be formed 
of the extent of the profit by the splendid palaces which we see under 
the name of banking-houses, and the vast fortunes which have been 
accumulated in this branbh oC busmess ; aU of whidi must ultimately 
be derived from the productive powers of the community, and, of 
coarse, adds so much to the oost of production. On the other hand, the 
credit of government, while it would greatly facilitate its financial ope- 
ratioos. would cost nothing, or next to nothing, both to it and the people, 
and, tif cwir*, would add nothing to the aut of production, which would 
iriv* every branch of our industry, agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
facture*, a* fxr a* it* cimilatiiin might extend, great advantages both 
at home and abroad. 

But there remains another and great advantage. In the event of 
war. it would open almost unbonnde<l re»oi«'ce« to carry it on, without 
the necessity of resorting to what I am almnflt disposed to call a fraud 
— public loans. 1 have already tliown that the loans of the Bank of 
Engbuid to tlu* ijovemnicnt were very little m(»re than loaning back to 
the govcrnnivnt ii* *iwm credit ; and this is more or less true of all loans 
where the banking nystein prevail.-*. It was preeminently so in our 
late war. T\\e circulation of the government credit, in the shape of 
bills receivable exclusively with gold and silver in its dues, and the 
sales of public lAnd:^, would dispciHc with the necessity of loans, by 
increasing it^ bilU uith the increa.«e of t^ixes. T\\e increase t>f taxes, 
and, of course, of revenue and exj)enditures, would be followed by an 
iucrea.^ demand for govemmi>nt bills, while the latter would fumli^h 
tlie means of paying the taxes, without increasing, in the same degree, 
the pressure on the community. Tlii:*, with a judicious system of fund- 
ing, at a low rate of interest, would go far to exempt the government 
from the necessity of contracting public loans in the event of war. 

I am not^ Mr. President, ignorant, in making these suggestions (I 
wish them to bo considered only in that light), to what violent oppost- 
9MI every measure of the kind must be exposed. Banks have beoi so 
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IflQg IB ^ posMMioD of goTemiiieDt credit^ that they rerj naturallj 
oooclude they bare an exclusive right to it, and consider the withdrawal 
of it, even for the use of the goverment itself, as a positive injury. It 
was my fortune to take a aland on the ude of the government against 
the banks during the most trying period of the late war — the winter 
of 1814 and 1816 — and never in my life was I ezpofied to more cal- 
UODDy and abuse — no, not even on this occasion. It was my first lesson 
on the subjects I shall never forget it I propose to give a very brief 
nairative of the scenes through which I then passed ; not with any 
iiseling of egotism, for I trust I am incapable of that, but to illustrate 
the truth of much I have said, and to naldi from oblivion not an un- 
important portion of our financial history. I see the senators from 
Maasochusetts (Mr. Webster) and of Alabama (Mr. King), who were 
then members of the House of Representatives, in their places, and 
they can voudi for the correctness of my narrative, as fur as the memory 
of transactions so long pasaed will serve. 

The finances of the country had, at that time, fallen into great con- 
lutioo. Mr. Campbell had retired from the head of the treasury, and 
the late Mr. Dallas had succeeded — a man of talents, bold and decisive, 
but inexperienced in the affairs of the department His first measure 
to restore order, and to furnish the supplies to carry on the war, was 
to recommend a bank of $50,000,000, to be constituted almost exclu- 
lively of the new stocks wliich had been issued during the war, to the 
exclusion of the old, wliich had been issued before. The proposed 
bank was authorized to make loans to the government, and was not 
bound to pay ppocie during the war, and for three years after its termi- 
nation. 

It so happened that I did not arrive here till some time after the 
eommencement of the session, having been detained by an attack of 
biUious fever. I had taken a prominent part in the declaration of the 
war, and had every motive and dl*«po:tition to sustain the administra- 
tkn, and to vote every aid to carry on the war. .Immediately after my 
arrival, I had a full conversation with Mr. Dallas, at hia request I en- 
tertained very kind feelings towards him, and assured him, after he had 
ex|dained his plan, that I would give it my early and favorable atten- 
tion. At that time I had reflected but little on the subject of banking. 
Kany of my political friends expressed a desire that I should take a 
prominent part in favor of the proposed bank. Their extreme anxiety 
•roQied my attentioD, and, being on no eommittee (they had been ap- 
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pointed before my ftiriTalX I took up the eabjeet for a full ioTettigatioii, 
with erery dispositioii to give it my support I had not proceeded Cur 
before I was struck with tlio extraordinary character of the project: a 
bank of $60,000,000, whose capital was M consist almost ezclntifely 
of government credit in the shape of stock, and not bound to pay its 
debts during the war, and for three years afterward, to furnish the gor- 
emment with loans to carry on the war I I saw at once that the effect 
of the arrangement would be, that government would borrow back its 
own credit^ and pay six per cent per annum for what they had already 
paid eight or nine. It was impossible for me to give it my support 
under any pressure, howefW fnat I felt the difficulty of my situation^ 
not only in opposing the leadng measure of the administration at such 
a crisis, but, what was far more responsible, to suggest one of my own, 
that would afford relief to the embarrassed treasury. I cast my eyes 
around, and soon saw that the government should use its own credit 
directly, without the intervention of a bank ; which I proposed to do 
in the form of treasury notes, to be issued in the operations of the gov- 
ernment and to be funded in the subscription to the stock of the bank. 
Treasury notes were, at that time, below par, even with bank paper. 
The opposition to them was so great on the part of the banks, that they 
refused to receive them on depo:<it, or payment at par with their notes; 
while the government on its part, received and paid away notes of the 
banks at par with its own. Such was the influence of the banks, and 
to such degradation did t)ie government in its weaknes--*, submit All 
this influence I had to encounter with the entire weight of the adminis- 
tration thrown into the same scale. I hesitated not I saw the path 
of duty clearly, and determined to tread it, as sharp and rugged as it 
was. When the bill came up, I moved my amendment the main 
features of which were, tliat, instead of government stock ahready issued, 
the capital of the bank sliould cuiD«ist of funded treasury notes ; and 
that instead of a mere paper madiine, it should be a specie-paying 
bank, so as to be an ally instead of an opponent in restoring the cur- 
rency to a sound condition on the return of peace. These were, with 
me. indispensable conditions. I accompanied my amendment with a 
abort speech of fifteen or twenty minutes, and so overpowering was the 
force of truth, that notwithstanding the influence of the administration, 
backed by the money power, and the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which was unanimous, with one exception, as I understood, my amend- 
m«it prevaUed by a Urge majority ; but it, in tuni, failed— the opposi- 
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VoD, tbe sdberenfi of the administration, and those who had eoostitii- 
Iknal scruples, combined against it Then followed yarious, hot nnsuo- 
eassfiil, attempts to charter a bank. One was vetoed hj the President, 
and aaoiher was lost by the casting vote of the speaker (Mr. Cheves). 
After a large portion of the session was thus imsuccessfullj consumed, 
a eaoens was called, in order to agree on some plan, to which I and the 
§gw friends who still adhered to me after such hard service, were espe- 
daUj invited. We, of course, attended. The plan of compromise was 
qfffrlHiwI^ which approached much nearer to our views, but which was 
■tin objeetionable in some features. I ol^jaeted, and required farther 
cqpcesiioM, which were refused, and wai4old the bill could be passed 
without us; at whidi I took up my hat and bade good-night The bill 
introduced in the Senate, and speedily passed that body. On the 
reading, I rose and made a few remarks, in which I entreated 
file hoQse to remember that they were about to vote for the measure 
•gainst their conviction, as had been frequently expressed ; and that, 
in so doing, they acted under a supposed necessity, which had been 
cfeaied by those who expected to profit by the measure. I then re- 
uunded them of the danger of acting under such pressure ; and I said 
that they were so ecnaible of the truth of what I uttered, that, if peace 
■hoi^ arrive before the passage of the bill, it would not receive the 
■ npp o r t of fifteen members. I ooncluded by saying that I would re- 
••rve what I intended to say on the question of the passage of the bill, 
when I would express my opinion at length, and appeal to the country. 
Ify objections, as yet had not gone to the people, as nothing that I had 
Mid had been reported — such was my solicitude to defeat the bill with- 
ont extending our divisions beyond the walls of the house, in the then 
critical condition of the country. My object was to arrest the measure^ 
and not to weaken confidence in the administration. 

In making the supposition, I had not the slightest anticipation of 
peace. Bngland had been making extensive preparations for the ensu- 
ing campaign, and had made a vigorous attack on New Orleans, but 
had just been repelled ; but, by a most remarkable coincidence, an 
opportunity (as strange as it may seem) was afforded to test the truth 
oC what I have said. Late in the evening of the day I met Mr. Stur- 
ges, then a member of Congress from Connecticut He said that he 
had some infSormatioo which he could not withhold from me ; that a 
treaty of peace had been made ; and that it had actually arrived in 
JTow York, and woold be here the next day, so that I would have an 
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opportmiity of toeting the truth of mj predfetioiL Ho added, ttAt hit 
brother, who had a mercantile house in New York, bad forwarded the 
information to him by express, and that he had forwarded the informa- 
tkm to connected houses in Southern cities, willi directkn to p qrc hai e 
the great staples in that quarter, and that he wished me to coasider 
the information as confidential I thanked him for the intelligence, and 
promised to keep it to myselt The rumor, however, got out, and the 
next day an attempt was made to pass through the bill*, bat the house 
was unwilling to act till it could ascertain whether a treaty had beea 
made. It arriyed in the covae of the day, when, on my motion, it waa 
laid on the table ; and I had^fca gratification of receiTing the thaaks 
of many for defeating the Ull, who, a short time before, were almost 
ready to cut my throat for my persevering opposition to the measures 
An offer was then made to me to come to my terms, which I refused, 
declaring that I would rise in my demand, and would agree to no bill 
wliich should not be formed expressly with the view to the speedy 
restoration of specie payraenta It was afterward postponed, on the 
conviction that it could not be so modified as to make it acceptable to 
a majority. This was my first lesson on banks. It has made a dura- 
ble impression on my mind. 

My colleague, in the course of his remarks, said he regarded this 
measure as a secret war waged against the banks. I am sure he could 
not intend to attribute such motives to me. I wage no war, secret or 
open, against the existing institutiona They have been created, by the 
legislation of tlio states, and are alone responsible to the states. I 
hold them not answerable for the present state of things, which has 
been brought about under (he silent operation of time, without attract- 
ing notice or disclosing its danger. Whatever legal or constitutional 
rights they possess under their charters ought to be respected ; and, if 
attacked, I would defend them as resolutely as I now oppose the syft- 
tem. Against that I wage, not secret, but open and uncompromising 
hostilities, originating not in opinions recently or hastily formed. I 
have long seen the true character of the system, its tendency and dee- 
tiny, and have looked forward for many years, as many of my friends 
know, to the crisis in the midst of which we now are. My ardent 
wi^h has been to effect a gradual change in the banking system, by 
which the crisis might be passed without a shock, if possible ; but I 
have been resolved for many years, that should it arrive in my time, I 
^oold discharge my duty, however great the difikulty aad danger. 
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I hafe tho* fiur fiuthfully perlbrmed it, aooordiog to the beat of mj 
abilities, aod, with the blessing of God, shall persist^ regardless of 
eTery obstacle, with equal fidelity, to the eod. 

He who does oot see that the credit system is on the eve of a great 
rer olutioo, has formed a very imperfect conceptioo of the past and an- 
ticipation of the future. What changes it is destined to undergo, and 
what new form it will ultimately assume, are concealed in the womb 
of time, and not given us to foresee. But we may perceive in the pres- 
ent many of the elements of the existing system which must be ex- 
pelled, and others which must enter it in its renewed furm. 

In looking at the elements at work, I hold it certain, that in the pro- 
eeiis there will be a total and final sepumtiun of the credil of govern- 
ment and that of individuals, which have been so long blended. The 
good of society, and the interests of both, imperioui^ly demand it, and the 
growing intelligence of the age will enforce it It is unfair, unjust, 
unequal, contrary to the spirit of free institutions, and corrupting in its 
ooosequenoesL How far the credit of government may be used in a 
separate form, with safety and convenience, remains to be seen. To 
the extent of its fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the col- 
laetioo and disbursement of its revenue, and in the form I have sug- 
gested, I am of the impression it may be both safely and conveniently 
used, and with great incidental advantages to the whole community. 
Beyond that limit I see no safety, and much danger. 

What form individual credit will assume after (he sej^aration, is still 
more uncertain, but I see clearly that the existing fetters that restrain 
it will be thrown o£ The credit of an individual is bis property, and 
belongs to him as much as his land and houses, to use it as he pleases, 
with the single restriction, which is imposed on all our rights, that it is 
not to be used so as to injure others. What limitations this restriction 
may prescribe, time and experience will ^how; but, whatever they 
may be, they ought to assume the character of general laws, obligatory 
OQ all alike, and open to all ; and under tlie provi^^ions of which all 
may be at Uberty to U5e their credit, jointly or separately, as freely as 
they now use their land and houses, without any preference by special 
acta, in any form or 4iape. to one over another. Kvery thing like monop- 
oly must ultimately disappear before Uie process which lias begun will 
Anally terminate. I' 

I see, not less clearly, that, in the process, a separation will take place 
bttwaeo the use of capital and the use of credit They are wh(^y dif 
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ferent, md, under the growing intelligence of the fkam, omiot mnok 
longer remain confounded in their present etnte of combtnalien. ThiBf 
are as distinct as a loan and an endorsement; in hei, the one is hot 
giring to another the use of our capital, and the other the use of oar 
credit ; and yet^ so dissimilar are they, that we daily see the most pru- 
dent indiriduals lending their credit for nothing, in the form of eodone- 
ment or security, who would not loan the most inconsiderable sum with- 
out interest But as dissimilar as they are, they are completely ooo- 
fonnded in >v^pk»ng operations, which is one of the main sources of the 
profit, and the consequent dangerous flow of capital in that direction. 
A bank discount, instead of a kauris very little more, as I have shown, than 
a mere exchange of credit — aa •zchange of the joint credit of the drawer 
and endorser of the note discounted for the credit of the bank in the 
shape of its own note. In the exchange, the bank insures the parties 
to the note discounted, and the community, which is the loser if the bank 
fiuls, virtually insures the bank ; and yet, by confounding this exchange 
of credit witli the use of capital, the bank is permitted to charge an in-* 
terest for this exchange, rather greater than an individual is permitted 
to charge for a loan, to the great gain of the bank and loss to the com- 
munity. I say loss, for the community can never enjoy the great and 
full benefit of the credit system, till loans and credit are considered as 
entirely distinct in their nature, and the compensation for the use of 
each be adjusted to their respective nature and character. Nothing 
would give a greater impulse to all the business of society. The su- 
perior cheapness of credit would add incalculably to the productive 
powers of the community, when the immense gains which are now made 
by confounding them ? hall come in aid of production. 

Whatever other changes the credit system is destined to undergo^ 
these are certainly some which it must ; but when, and how the revolu- 
tion will end — whether it is destined to be sudden and convulsive, or 
gradual and free from shock, time alone can dii^clo^. Much will depend 
on the decision of the present quettion^ and tfie course which the etdvoeates 
of the St/stem will pursue. If the separation takes place, and is acquiesced 
in by tliose interested in the system, the prospect will be, that it will 
gradually and quietly run down, without shock or convulsions, which is 
my sincere pmyer ; but if not — if the reverse shall be insisted on, and, 
above all, if it should be effect ed through a great political struggle (it 
can only be so effected), the revolution would be violent and convulsivei 
A great and thorough change must take place. It is wholly unaToid*- 
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Ue. Hie paUk attentioD begins to be roused throtighoat the dTilixed 
world to this aU-absorbiDg subject There is Dothing left to be controll- 
ed but the mode and manner, and it is better for all that it should be 
gradual and quiet than the reverse. All the rest is destiny. 

I have now, Mr. President, said what I intended, without reserve or 
disguise. In taking the stand I have, I change no relation, personal or 
political, nor alter any opinion I have heretofore expressed or entertained. 
J desire nothing from the government or the people. My only am- 
bition is to do my duty, and shall follow whatever that may lead, re- 
gardless alike of attachments or antipathies, personal or political. I 
know full well the responsibility I have assumed. I see clearly the 
magnitude and the hazard of the crisis, and the danger of confiding the 
execution of measures in which I take so deep a responsibility, to those 
in whom I have no reason to have any special confidence. But all this 
deters me not when I believe that the permanent interest of the coun- 
try is involved. My course is fixed. I go forward. If the adminis- 
tration recommend what I approve on this great question, I will cheer- 
fully give my support ; if not, I shall oppose ; but^ in opposing, I shall 
feel bound to suggest what I believe to be the proper measure, and 
which I shall be ready to back, be the responsibility what it may, look- 
ing only to the country, and not stopping to estimate whether the bene- 
fit shall inure either to the administration or the opposition. 

The time to which Mr. Calhoun had looked forward 
with so many ardent hopes and eager expectations had 
at length arrived. The day of deli verance— of deliver- 
ance from the banking system — was at hand. But it 
dawned in the midst of son*ow and gloom. He had 
often predicted the commercial revulsion experienced 
in 1837, yet the severity of the blow exceeded his ex- 
pectations. The shock convulsed the whole nation. 
Every commercial interest staggered, or was prostrated 
before it. Private individuals, banks and chartered 
companies, and many of the state governments even, 
were brought to the verge or plunged into the abyss of 
bankruptcy. A fictitious credit system had been built 
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upon the surplus revenue, whichy in the vaults of the 
deposit banks, had served as the basis of immense loans 
and consequent indebtedness. The legitimate results 
of the high tariff policy were now witnessed. The time 
for payment came — ^it could not be evaded or postponed 
— and the frail fabric toppled down upon the heads of 
those who had reared it. The stimulus had been far 
too powerful, and the reaction was terrible to witness. 

But the evil was not without good. The effect of the 
resolution of 1816 and the deposit act, by which the 
notes of none but specie-paying banks could be received 
in payment of government dues, was promptly to sever 
the connection between the government and the banks, 
because the latter had suspended specie payments 
throughout the country. Mr. Calhoun had never re- 
garded the connection with favor, and he was the last 
man to renew it when it had once been broken off, at 
least when the country was at peace, and abounded in 
so many of the elements of prosperity. 

The general government itself did not escape unscath- 
ed. So far as its interests were affected, the distribu- 
tion of the revenue among the states operated unfavor- 
ably, both for the reason, that so large an amount of 
the basis of the currency being withdrawn, individual 
debtors of the United States dependent upon it were 
rendered bankrupt, and because, if the surplus had been 
expended in the purchase of state stocks, this conse- 
quence would not have been so immediate, and the 
stocks might have been used to sustain the government. 
But the surplus was no longer in the treasur}% and resort 
was therefore had to treasury notes, and ultimately to 
loans. Yet this is an alignment rather as to the timo 
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than as to the effect, of certain causes, for that was sure 
to come sooner or later, whatever policy had been 
adopted. 

To return to the events of the extra session in 1837 : 
On the 14th of September, Mr. Wright of New York, 
as the chairman of the committee on finance, reported 
a bill, as recommended by Mn Van Buren, providing 
for the divorce of bank and state. In its original shape, 
the bill contained no provision whatsoever in regard to 
the character of the funds to be thereafter received by 
government. Mr. Calhoun was not hostile to paper 
money, as all his speeches on this question most con- 
clusively show ; he thought the use of credit in this way 
to be often highly desirable, not to say necessary, in 
business transactions between individuals. But he was 
totally opposed to the reception of paper money by the 
government, unless it were of its own creation, such as 
treasury notes or something of a similar character. 
When the bill of Mr. Wright came before the Senate, 
he expressed his fears that there existed a design on the 
part of the administration to restore the connection with 
the banks by receiving their money. Mr. Wright un- 
equivocally disavowed this intention, and Mr. Calhoun 
then prepared an amendment, at the suggestion of the 
friends of the administration, providing for the collec- 
tion of the public dues in specie — the only constitutional 
currency.* In favor of this amendment, his second 
speech, heretofore given, advocating an entire separa- 
tion of the government from the banks, was delivered. 

Two counter propositions were brought forward ; the 
reincorporation of a national bank, by the ultra Whigs ; 

* "Madisoo Pkpen^" (Debttes in the OoDventtoD) pp. 878, 48ft. 
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and a system of special deposits with the state banks, 
by a small faction which had cleaved off from the Re« 
publican or Democratic party and followed the lead of 
Mr. RiveSy of Virginia. The bank project was lost by 
a TOte of more than two to one, Mr. Calhoun voting 
with the majority against it ; and Mr. Rives' plan was 
defeated by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-two. The 
Independent Treasury bill then passed the Senate with 
the vote of Mr. Calhoun, but failed in the House. 

At the regular session commencing in December, the 
Sub-Treasury plan, as it was termed by its opponents, 
was again the prominent subject of debate and con- 
sideration. Mr. Wright once more reported a bill 
more perfect in its details than that presented at the 
extra session, and containing the specie clause. This 
bill was framed expressly with a view to meet Mr. 
Calhoun's wishes, and he gave it his cordial support 
He took a prominent part in the debate, and advocated 
the passage of the bill in a speech delivered on the 15th 
of February, 1838, presenting an able and lucid array 
of facts and arguments in its favor; and he subse- 
quently defended it against the attacks of Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay, in two speeches made in reply to those 
senators. Mr. Rives' plan was now supported by the 
united opposition, consisting of Whigs and Conserva- 
tives, for the reason that all hope of securing the incor- 
poration of a national bank had been abandoned ; but 
the attempt to substitute it for Mr. Wright's bill, was 
fuccessfully resisted. Public opinion, however, was 
not yet arrayed on the side of this great measure ; on 
tbft contrary, the misrepresentations as to its character 
oidiitriously made by the friends of the banking and 
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stock interests, had produced a strong feeling against it 
even among a considerable portion of the friends of the 
administration who afterward approved it. Several of 
the state legislatures had instructed their senators to 
oppose the specie clause, and it was finally stricken out 
against the earnest remonstrances of Mr. Calhoun. 
He contended that the bill would prove a complete 
abortion without this clause, and presented this position 
with so much ability that no one attempted to confute 
his arguments, which were subsequently approved by 
the whole Republican party. 

This bill failed to become a law, and at the ensuing 
session a similar bill was also defeated. But in Decem* 
ber, 1839, a new House of Representatives came 
together, and there had been several changes in the 
Senate. The Independent Treasury was this time 
brought forward under more favorable auspices, and a 
bill again passed the Senate containing the specie clause, 
with thfr vote of Mr. Calhoun. It was sustained in the 
House, and on the 4th day of July, 1840, was signed by 
the President. 

Mr. Calhoun's course with reference to the separation 
of the government from the banks, though perfectly 
consistent with his previous life and with his well- 
known and often expressed views upon the subject of 
the currency, did not escape the criticism and censure 
of the Whig party. In his speech in 1834, on Mr. 
Webster's motion to renew the charter of the United 
Slates Bank, he emphatically declared, that he was the 
partisan of no class — nor of either political party, " I 
am neither of the opposition nor administration," said 
he. " If I act with the former in any instance, it is 
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became I approye of their coarae on the particular 
occasion, and I shall always be happy to act with them 
when I do approve. If I oppose the administration, if 
I desire to see power change hands, it is because I dis« 
approve of the general course of those in authority." 

Yet in the face of this declaration, and of the fiEU^t 
that he had never attended the political caucuses or 
meetings of the opposition, he was charged with having 
gone over to the enemy — to the administration party. 
So long as these attacks were confined to the public 
press he took no notice of them, but when Mr. Clay 
repeated the charge on the floor of the Senate, and 
attempted to chasti.se him by word of mouth, Mr. Cal- 
houn felt bound to notice it, and in his reply to the 
senator from Kentucky, before alluded to, he gave 
utterance to his feelings in a strain of indignant elo- 
quence never surpassed in that chamber. 

" Mr. Calhoun," said a writer in the Democratic 
Review* alluding to this debate, "has evidently taken 
Demosthenes for his model aS a speaker — or rather, I 
suppose, he has studied, while young, his orations with 
great admiration, until they produced a decided im- 
pression upon his mind. His recent speech in defence 
of himself against the attacks of Mr. Clay, is precisely 
on the plan of the famous oration De Corona, delivered 
by the great Athenian, in vindication of himself from 
the elaborate and artful attacks of iEschines. While 
the one says : * Athenians ! to you I appeal, my judges 
and my witnesses !* — the other says : * In proof of this, 
I appeal to you, senators, my witnesses and my judges 
on this occasion !' iEschines accused Demosthenes of 

• April No., issa 
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haying reoeiyed a bribe from Philip, and the latter re- 
torted by saying that the other had accused him of 
doing what he himself had notoriously done. Mr. Clay 
says, that Mr. Calhoun had gone over, and he left to 
time to disclose his motive. Mr. Calhoun retorts : 
" Leave it to time to disclose my motive for going over ! 
I, who have changed no opinion, abandoned no princi- 
ple, and deserted no party ; I, who have stood still and 
maintained my ground against every difficulty, to be 
told that it is left to time to disclose my motive ! The 
imputation sinks to the earth, with the groundless charge 
on which it rests. I stamp it, with scorn, in the dust. 
I pick up the dart, which fell harmless at my feet. I 
hurl it back. What the senator charges on me unjustly, 
he has actually done. Ue went over on a memorable 
occasion,* and did not leave it to time to disclose his 
motive.' " 

Other charges made by Mr. Clay were repelled in 
similar language by Mr. Calhoun ; and his conduct was 
justified, his consistency maintained, and his political 
position explained, with great clearness and ability. 
He said that Mr. Clay had admitted he once bore a 
character for stern fidelity, but insinuated that it had 
now been forfeited. lie replied, that if he were to 
select an instance on which, above all others, to rest 
his claim to such a character, it would be his course at 
this crisis. A powerful party taking advantage of the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country to displace 
the administration would be opposed to him, and he 

* In anasion to the course of Mr. Clay, in the winter of 1826, with 
relSMfence to the election of Mr. Adam^ and his acceptance of the office 
of Beeretary of State. 
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flhould also incur the displeasare of the whole banking 
interest, with the exception of some of the southern 
banks. Many State Rights men, too, for whom he 
cherished a brother's love, would not go with him. 
" But I saw before me," he said, "the path of duty ; and, 
though rugged and hedged on all sides with these and 
many other difficulties, I did not hesitate a moment to 
take it. Yes, cUone, as the senator sneeringly says. 
After I had made up my mind as to my course, in a 
conversation with a friend about the responsibility 
I would assume, he remarked that my own state might 
desert me. I replied that it was not impossible ; but 
the result has proved that I under-estimated the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of my virtuous and noble state. I 
ask her pardon for the distrust implied in my answer ; 
but I ask, with assurance it will be granted, on the 
grounds I shall put it — that, in being prepared to sacri- 
fice her confidence, as dear to me as light and life, 
rather than disobey, on this great question, the dictates 
of my judgment and conscience, I proved myself not 
unworthy of being her representative. 

" But if the senator, in attributing to me stern fidelity, 
meant, not devotion to principle, but to party, and espe- 
cially the party of which he is so prominent a member, 
my answer is, that I never belonged to his party, nor 
owed it any fidelity ; and, of course, could forfeit in ref- 
erence to it, no character for fidelity. It is true, we act- 
ed in concert against what we believed to be the usurpa- 
tions of the executive ; and it is true that, during the time, 
I saw much to esteem in those with whom I acted, and 
contracted friendly relations with many, which I shall 
not be the first to forget. It is also true that a common 
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party designatioQ. was applied to the opposition in the 
aggregate, not, however, with my approbation ; but it 
is no less true that it was universally known that it 
consisted of two distinct parties, dissimilar in principle 
ind policy, except in relation to the object for which 
they had united : the National Republican party, and 
the portion of the State Rights party which had sepa- 
rated from the administration, on the ground that it had 
departed from the true principles of the original party. 
That I belonged exclusively to that detached portion, 
and to neither the opposition nor administration party, 
I prove by my explicit declaration, contained in one 
of the extracts read from my speech on the currency 
in 1884. That the party generally, and the state which 
I represent in part, stood aloof from both of the parties, 
may be established from the fact that they refused to 
mingle in the party and political contests of the day. 
My state withheld her electoral vote in two successive 
presidential elections; and, rather than bestow it on 
either the senator from Kentucky, or the distinguished 
citizen whom he opposed, in the first of those elections, 
she threw her vote on a patriotic citizen of Virginia, 
since deceased, of her own politics, but who was not a 
candidate ; and, in the last, she refused to give it to the 
worthy senator from Tennessee near me (Judge White), 
though his principles and views of policy approached 
80 much nearer to hers than that of the party to which 
the senator from Kentucky belongs. But, suppose the 
fact was otherwise, and that the two parties had blended 
80 as to form one, and that I owed to the united party 
BM much fidelity as I do to that to which I exclusively 
belonged ; even on that supposition, no conception of 

16* 
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]puty fidelity could have controlled my tHMirae on the 
pivsent occasion. I am not among those who pay no 
regard to party obligations ; on the oontrary, I place 
fidelity to pairty among the political virtues, but I assign 
to it a limited sphere. I confine it to matters of detail 
and arrangement, and to minor questions of policy. 
Beyond that, on all questions involving principles, or 
measures calculated to affect materially the permanent 
interests of the countr}% I look only to Grod and country. 
*' And here, Mr. President, I avail myself of the op- 
portunity to declare my present political position, so 
that there may be no mistake hereafter. I belong to 
the old Republican State Rights party of 1798. To 
that, and that alone, I owe fidelity, and by that I shall 
stand through every change, and in spite of every dif- 
ficulty. Its creed is to be found in the Kentucky Res- 
olutions, and Virginia Resolutions and Report; and 
its policy is to confine the action of this government 
within the narrowest limits compatible with the peace 
and security of these states, and the objects for which 
the Union was expressly formed. I, as one of the 
party, shall support all who support its principles and 
policy, and oppose all who oppose them. I have given, 
and shall continue to give, the administration a hearty 
and sincere support on the great question now under 
discussion ; because I regard it as in strict conformity 
to our creed and policy, and shall do everything in my 
power to sustain them under the great responsibility 
which they have assumed. But let me tell those who 
are more interested in sustaining them than myself, 
that the danger which threatens them lies not here, but 
in another quarter. This measure will tend to up- 
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hold them, if they stand fast and adhere to it with 
fidelity. But, if they wish to know where the danger 
is, let them look to the fiscal department of the govern- 
ment. I said, years ago, that we were committing an 
error the reverse of the great and dangerous one that 
was committed in 1828, and to which we owe our 
present difficulties, and all we have since experienced. 
Then, we raised the revenue greatly, when the expend- 
itures were about to be reduced by the discharge of 
the public debt ; and now, we have doubled the dis- 
bursements, when the revenue is rapidly decreasinig : 
an error which, although probably not so fatal to the 
country, will prove, if immediate and vigorous measures 
be not adopted, far more so to those in power. The 
country will not, and ought not, to bear the creation 
of a new debt beyond what may be temporarily neces- 
sary to meet the present embarrassment ; and any at- 
tempt to increase the duties must and ought to prove 
fatal to those who may make it, so long as the expendi- 
tures may, by economy and accountability, be brought 
within the limits of the revenue. 

" But the senator did not confine his attack to my 
conduct and motives in reference to the present ques- 
tion. In his eagerness to weaken the cause I support, 
by destroying confidence in me, he made an indiscrimi- 
nate attack on my intellectual faculties, which he char- 
acterized as metaphysical, eccentric, too much of genius, 
and too little of common sense, and, of course, want- 
ing a sound and practical judgment. 

"Mr. President, according to my opinion, there is 
nothing of which those who are endowed with superior 
mental faculties ought to be more cautious than to re- 
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proaoh those with their deficiency to whom Provideiice 
has been less liberal. The faculties of our mind are 
the immediate gift of our Creator, for which we are no 
farther responsible than for their proper cultivation, 
according to our opportunities, and their proper appli- 
cation to control and regulate our actions. Thus 
thinking, I trust I shall be the last to assume superior- 
ity on my part, or reproach any one with inferiority 
on his ; but those who do not regard the rule when ap- 
plied to others, cannot expect it to be observed when 
applied to themselves. The critic must expect to be 
criticized, and he who points out the faults of others, 
to have his own pointed out. 

" I cannot retort on the senator the charge of bei:. r 
metaphysical. I cannot accuse him of possessin ' ...e 
powers of analysis and generalization, thosj i .gher 
faculties of the mind (called metaphysicj hy those 
who do not possess them) which decom'»-**f and resolve 
into their elements the complex ma^^^^s of ideas that 
exist in the world of mind, as ch^ i .btry does the bodies 
that surround us in the mat^rai world ; and without 
which those deep and hidden causes which are in con- 
stant action, and producing such mighty changes in the 
condition of society, would operate unseen and unde- 
tected. The absence of these higher qualities of mind 
is conspicuous throughout the whole course of the 
senator's public life. To this it may be traced that he 
prefers the specious to the solid, and the plausible to 
the true. To the same cause, combined with an ardent 
temperament, it is owing that we ever find him mount- 
ed on some popular and favorite measure, which he 
whips along, cheered by the shouts of the multitude^ 
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and never dismounts tiH he has rode it down. Thus, 
at one time we find him mounted on the protective 
system, which he rode down ; at another, on internal 
improvement; and now he is mounted on a bank, 
which will surely share the same fate, unless those who 
are immediately interested shall stop him in his head- 
long career. It is the fault of hrs mind to seize on a 
few prominent and striking advantages, and to pursue 
them eagerly, without looking to consequences. Thus, 
in the case of the protective system, he was struck 
with the advantages of manufactures ; and, believing 
that high duties was the proper mode of protecting 
them, he pushed forward the system, without seeing 
that he was enriching one portion of the country at 
the expense of the other; corrupting the one and 
alienating the other; and, finally, dividing the com- 
munity into two great hostile interests, which termi- 
nated in the overthrow of the system itself So, now, 
he looks only to a uniform currency, and a bank as a 
means of securing it, without once reflecting how far 
the banking system has progressed, and the difflculties 
that impede its farther progress ; that banking and 
politics are running together, to their mutual destruc- 
tion ; and that the only possible mode of saving his 
favorite system is to separate it from the government. 

" To the defects of understanding which the senator 
attributes to me, I make no reply. It is for others, and 
not me, to determine the portion of understanding 
which it has pleased the Author of my being to bestow 
on me. It is, however, fortunate for me, that the 

• 

standard by which I shall be judged is not the false, 
prejudiced, and, as I have shown, unfounded opinion 
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which the senator has ezpreased, bat n^ acts. They 
furnish materials, neither few nor scant, to form a just 
estimate of my mental faculties. I have now been 
more than twenty-six years continuously in the service 
of this government, in various stations, and have taken 
part in almost all the great questions which have agi- 
tated this country during this long and important period* 
Throughout the whole I have never followed events, 
but have taken my stand in advance, openly and freely, 
avowing my opinions on all questions, and leaving it to 
time and experience to condemn or approve my course. 
Thus acting, I have often, and on great questions, sepa- 
rated from those with whom I usually acted ; and if I 
am really so defective in sound and practical judg- 
ment as the senator represents, the proof, if to be 
found anywhere, must be found in such instances, or 
where I have acted on my sole responsibility. Now, I 
ask. In which of the many instances of the kind is such 
proof to be found ? It b not my intention \o call to 
the recollection of the Senate all such : but that you, 
senators, may judge for yourselves, it is due, in justice 
to myself, that I should suggest a few of the most 
prominent, which at the time were regarded as the 
senator now considers the present ; and then, as now, 
because, where duty is involved, I would not submit to 
party trammels. 

** I go back to the commencement of my public life, 
the war session, as it was usually called, of 1812, when 
I first took my seat in the other house, a young man 
without experience to guide me, and I shall select, as 
the first instance, the navy! At that time, the adminis- 
tration and the party to which I was strongly attached 
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vrefe decidedly opposed to this important arm of ter- 
▼ice. It was considered anti-republican to support it ; 
but acting with my then distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Cheves, who led the way, I did not hesitate to give it 
my hearty support, regardless of party ties. Does this 
instance sustain the charge of the senator ? 

" The next I shall select is the restrictive system of 
that day ; the Embargo, the Non-importation and Non- 
intercourse Acts. This, too, was a party measure, 
which had been long and warmly contested, and, of 
course, the lines of party well drawn. Young and in- 
experienced as I was, I saw its defects, and resolutely 
opposed it almost alone of my party. The second or 
third speech I made, after I took my seat, was in open 
denunciation of the system ; and I may refer to the 
grounds I then assumed, the tnlth of which have been 
confirmed by time and experience, with pride and con- 
fidence. This will scarcely be selected by the senator 
to make good his charge. 

. '* I pass over other instances, and come to Mr. Dal- 
las's bank of 1814-15. That, too, was a party meas- 
ure. Banking was then comparatively but little un- 
derstood, and it may seem astonishing, at this time, that 
such a project should ever have received any counte- 
nance or support. It proposed to create a bank of 
•50,000,000, to consist almost entirely of what was 
called then the war stocks ; that is, the public debt cre- 
ated in carrying on the then war. It was provided 
that the bank should not pay specie during the war, 
and for three years after its termination, for carrying 
on which it was to lend the government the funds. In 
plain language, the government was to borrow back its 
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own credit from the bank, and pay to the institotion 
fix per cent, for its use. I had scarcely ever before 
seriously thought of banks or banking, but I clearly 
saw through the operation, and the danger to the gov- 
emment and country ; and, regardless of party ties 
or denunciations, I opposed and defeated it in the man- 
ner I explained at the extra session. I then subjected 
myself to the very charge which the senator now 
makes ; but time lias done me justice, as it will in the 
present instance. 

" Passing the intervening instances, I come down to 
my administration of the war department, where I 
acted on my own judgment and responsibility. It is 
known to all that the department, at the time, was per- 
fectly disorganized, with not much less than $50,000,000 
of outstanding and unsettled accounts, and the greatest 
confusion in every branch of service. Though with- 
out experience, I prepared, shortly after I went in, the 
bill for its organization, and on its passage I drew up 
the body of rules for carrying the act into execution, 
both of which remain substantially unchanged to this 
day. After reducing the outstanding accounts to a few 
millions, and introducing order and accountability in 
every branch of service, and bringing down the expendi- 
ture of the army from four to two and a half millions an- 
nually, without subtracting a single comfort from either 
officer or soldier, I left the department in a condition 
that might well be compared to the best in any country. 
If I am deficient in the qualities which the senator at- 
tributes to me, here in this mass of details and business 
it ought to be discovered. Will he look to this to 
make good his charge ? 
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" From the war department I was transferred to the 
chair which you now occupy. How I acquitted my- 
self in the discharge of its duties, I leave it to the body 
to decide, without adding a word. The station, from 
its leisure, gave me a good opportunity to study the 
genius of the prominent measure of the day, called 
then the American System, of which I profited. I 
soon perceived where its errors lay, and how it would 
operate. I clearly saw its desolating effects in one sec- 
tion, and corrupting influence in the other ; and when 
I saw that it could not be an*ested here, I fell back on 
my own state, and a blow was given to a system des- 
tined to destroy our institutions, if not overthrown, 
which brought it to the ground. This brings me down 
to the present time, and where passions and prejudices 
are yet too strong to make an appeal with any pros- 
pect of a fair and impartial verdict. I then transfer 
this, and all my subsequent acts, including the present, 
to the tribunal of posterity, with a perfect confidence 
that nothing will be found, in what I have said or done, 
to impeach my integrity or understanding. 

** I have now, senators, repelled the attacks on me. I 
have settled and cancelled the debt between me and 
my accuser. I have not sought this controversy, nor 
have I shunned it when forced on me. I have acted 
on the defensive, ^nd if it is to continue, which rests 
with the senator, I shall throughout continue so to act. 
I know too well the advantage of my position to sur- 
render it. The senator commenced the controversy, 
and it is but right that he should be responsible for the 
direction it shall hereafter take. Be his determination 
what it may, I stand prepared to meet him." 
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Mr. Webster also attacked Mr. CaUioao,and charged 
him with deserting the opposition when victory was 
within their reach, and his '' cooperation only was wanted 
to prostrate forever those in power." These few words, 
said Mr. Calhoun in his reply, contained the whole 
secret of the denunciations levelled against him ; and 
as Mr. Webster declared that he should soon move for 
a renewal of the protective policy, he pointed to this 
declaration as furnishing, if anything had been needed, 
a complete justification for his course. But he would 
not rest the matter here. He insisted, that Mr. Webster 
and himself entertained irreconcilable opinions in rela- 
tion to the character of the government, its principles, 
and its true |K>licy ; and they were in their appropriate 
spheres when arrayed in open hostility. 

A friend who was present during the delivery of Mr. 
Calhoun's speech in reply to Mr. Clay, says that, 
although he has heard many public speakers, he never 
witnessed such intense earnestness, such a display of 
impassioned eloquence, as characterized this great effort. 
The keen fulgent eyes of the speaker shot lightnings at 
every glance, his hair stood on end, large drops of sweat 
rested on his brow, and every feature and muscle were 
alive with animation. And while this burning flood of 
indignation was roiling in a deluge from his lips, the 
audience were so completely enchained that perfect 
silence was preserved, and a pin might have been heard 
to drop in any part of the chamber ; and when he de- 
clared, with a gesture suited to his words, that he hurl- 
ed back the dart which had been thrown against him, 
the eyes of all were involuntarily turned to witness the 
eP'' ' ^ *he blow. 
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on the Subject of Abolitionism — Opinions of Mr. Calhoim-— 
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Public Lands— Distribution— The Bank Bills— Defence of the Veto 
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Among the intellectual champions of the Senate, Mr. 
Calhoun now stood, like Gabriel, confessedly preemi- 
nent. A world-wide reputation was his ; no stranger 
entered the chamber without seeking him out as one of 
the first among his compeers ; and the warmest admirers 
of Clay and Webster willingly conceded that he was 
second only to the objects of their special praise. He 
attracted the attention, alike of friend and foe — he was 
•* the observed of all observers." 

In debate he was felt to be powerful, and none dared 
enter the lists against him single-handed, unless clad in 
armor of mailed proof. It cannot be said that he 
never found his match ; but one thing is true — he never 
owned a superior. 

The abolitionists had continued to increase in num- 
bers and in influence in the northern states, and one or 
both parties in that section often coquetted with them 
at the state elections, in order to secure the success of 
their candidates, and not, in a majority of cases per- 
haps, with the view of ultimately rendering any assist- 
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ance in the main object which they had in view. Bat 
they were thereby emboldened to make still greater 
efforts ; they began to feel themselves of some conse- 
quence, and to assume the airs natural to those in the 
position which they occupied — that of a third party, 
holding, in many of the states, the balance of power. 
Mr. Calhoun earnestly desired that the Republican party 
should commit themselves decidedly against the aboli- 
tionists, and with that view he offered the following 
resolutions at the session of 1837-8 : — 

RESOLUTIONS ON ABOLITIONISM. 

" ResoWed, That, in the adoption of the Federal Constitotion, the 
states adopting the same acted severally as free, independost, and sove- 
reign states ; and that each, for itself, by its own Toluntary assent, ea- 
tered the Union with the view to its increased secnrity against aU dan- 
gers, domestic as well as foreign, and the more perfect and secure eD> 
joyment of its advantages, natural, political, and social. 

*' Resolved, That, in delegating a portion of their powers to be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government, the states retained severally the ex- 
clusive and sole right over their own domestic institutions and police, 
and are alone responsible for them ; and that any intermeddling of any 
one or more states, or a combination of their citizens, with the domestic 
institutions and police of the others, on any ground or under any pre- 
text whatever, political, moral, or religious, with a view to their altera- 
tion or subversion, is an assumption of superiority not warranted by the 
Constitution, insulting to the states interfered with : tendiog to endanger 
their domestic peace and tranquillity, subversive of the objects for 
which the Constitution was formed, and, by necessary consequence, 
tending to weaken and destroy the Union itself 

** Resolved, Tliat this Government was instituted and adopted by the 
several states of this Union as a common agent, in order to carry into 
effect the powers which they had delegated by the Constitution for their 
mutual security and prosperity ; and that, in fulfilment of this high and 
sacred trust, this Government is bound so to exercise its powers as to 
^▼•i as &r as may be practicable, incroased stability and security to the 
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domettie iostitotiona of the states that compose the UnioD ; and that it 
is the solemn duty of the Governmeut to reabt all attempts by one 
portion of the Union to use it as an instrument to attack the domestic 
institutions of another, or to weaken or destroy such institutions, instead 
of ttreo^thening and upholding them, as it is in duty bound to da 

** Resolved, That domestic slavery, as it exists in the Southern and 
Western States of this Union, composes an important part of their 
domestic institutions, inherited from their ancestors, and existing at the 
adoption of the Constitution, by which it is recognized as constituting an 
essential element in the distribution of its powers among the states ; and 
Chat no change of opinion or feeling on the part of the other states of 
tlie Union in relation to it can justify them or their citizens in open and 
systematic attacks thereon, with the view to its overthrow ; and that all 
such attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and solemn pledge 
to protect and defend each other, given by the states respectively on 
entering into the Constitutional compact which formed ihe Union, and, 
as such, is a manifest breach of faith, and a violation of the most solemn 
obligations, moral and religioua. 

" Resolved, That the intermeddling of any state or states, or their 
cHisena, to abolish slavery in this district, or any of the territories, on 
the ground or under the pretext that it is immoral or sinful, or the pas- 
sage of any act or measure of Congress with that view, would be a direct 
and dangerous attack on the institutions of all the slaveholding states. 

* Resolved, That the union of these states rests on an equality of 
rights and advantages among its members ; and that whatever destroys 
that equality tends to destroy the Union itself; aud that it is the solemn 
duty of all, and more especially of this body, which represents the states 
in their corporate capacity, to resist all attempts to discriminate be- 
tween the states in extending the benefits of the Government to the 
several portions of the Union ; and that to refuse to extend to the 
Sonthem and Western States any advantage which would t&ad to 
strengthen or render them more secure, or increase their limits or popu- 
lation by the annexation of new territory or states, on the assumption or 
under the pretext that the institution of slavery, as it exists among 
them, is immoral or unful, or otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary to 
that equality of rights and advantages which the Constitution was in* 
tended to secure alike to all the members of the Union, aud would, in 
affisct, disfranchise the slaveholding states, withholding them from the 
Advantages, while it subjected them to the burdens, of the Government" 
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Mr. Calhoun defended his roMdatioos in a sort of 
running debate, during which he examined the relative 
rights, obligations, and duties, of the goTenunents and 
the citizens of the slaveholding and ncm-slavehoUing 
states. With some slight modifications, all the resdu- 
tions passed the Senate, except the last, which had ref- 
erence obviously to the admission of Florida, opposi- 
tion to which was already threatened, and to the con- 
templated acquisition of Texas. 

While upon this subject, it will not be amiss to state, 
once for all, what were the opinions of Mr. Calhoun on 
the subject of slavery. In his view, it ought not to be 
considered, as it exists in the United States, in the ab- 
stract ; but rather as a political institution, existing prior 
to the formation of the government and expressly recog- 
nized in the Constitution.* The framers of that instru- 
ment regarded slaves as property, and admitted the 
right of ownership in them.f The institution being 
thus acknowledged, he contended that the faith of all 
the states was pledged against any interference with it 
in the states in which it existed ; and that in the District 
of Columbia, and in the territories from which slavery 
had not been excluded by the Missouri Compromise, 
being the common property of all the states, the owner 
of slaves enjoyed the same rights and was entitled to 
the same protection, if he chose to emigrate thither, or 
if already a resident, as if he were in one of the slave 
states — in other words, that upon common soil, his right 
of property should be respected. Any interference 
with it, therefore, direct or indirect, immediate or remote, 

* Article I, Section 2 ; Article iv^ Section 2. 

f *«Maai8oa PApers," (Debates in the Conyentioo) pp. 181, S91 
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he felt boaod to oppose, and did oppose to the very elose 
of his life. 

He held, too, that it was desirable to continue the 
institution at the south; that it had been productive 
of more good than harm ; and that '' in no other condi- 
tion, or in any other age or country, [had] the Negro 
race ever attained so high an elevation in morals, 
intelligence, or civilization."* Slavery, he was ac- 
customed to say, existed in some form or another, in all 
civilized countries ; and he was disposed to doubt the 
correctness of the sentiment contained in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all men are bom free and 
equal. Natural rights, indeed, in every age, in every 
country, and under every form of government, have 
been, and are, regulated and controlled by political in- 
stitutions. He considered the colored population as 
constituting an inferior race, and that slavery was not 
a degradation, but had the direct tendency to improve 
their moral, social, and intellectual condition. The 
situation of the slaves was an enviable one in com- 
parison with that of the free negroes at the north, or 
with that of the operatives in the manufactories, and 
the laboring classes generally in Great Britain.f Of 
what value, except relatively, he asked — and asked, too, 
with a great deal of pertinence — were political rights, 
when he saw thousands of voters, in the northern states, 
in the service of powerful monopolies or employed on 



• Letter to Mr. Pakenham, April 18, 1844. 

f See Hnmphrejr't Tour, toL L chap. 20 ; I>urbin*t OlMerTstioiiie in 
Europe, toL u. chap. 13 ; Head's Manufacturing DiatricU of England, 
paMtim. 
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puUic works, fairly driven to the polls with ballots in 
their hands ? 

The negro slave, he contended, felt and acknowledged 
his inferiority, and regarded his position as a proper and 
natural one.* The two races in the Southern states 
were almost equal in numbers. They could not live 
upon terms of equality. " It may, in truth, be assumed 
as a maxim," was his language, *' that two races differ- 
ing so greatly, and in so many respects, cannot possibly 
exist tc^ther in the same country, where their numbers 
are nearly equal, without the one being subjected to the 
other. Experience has proved that the existing rela- 
tion, in which the one is subjected to the other, in the 
slaveholding states, is consistent with the peace and 
safety of both, with great improvement to the inferior ; 
while the same experience proves that * * ♦ the 
abolition of slavery would (if it did not destroy the 
inferior by conflicts, to which it would lead) reduce it 
to the extremes of vice and wretchedness. In this 
view of the subject, it may be asserted, that what is/ 
called slavery is in reality a political institution, essen- 
tial to the peace, safety, and prosperity of those states 
of the Union in which it exists."! 

Entertaining these views, it is not strange that Mr. 
Calhoun regarded the movements of the abolitionists as 
being dictated by a false philanthropy, and that he 
thought them calculated, if persisted in, to jeopard the 
happiness and tranquillity of the slave states, and to 
endanger the peace of the Union ; nor that he so often 
warned his fellow-citizens of the Southern states against 

• Dr. Este^* Defence of Negro Slavery, p. 74* 
t Letter to Mr. Pokenham. 
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the designs openly avowed, or secretly cherished, which, 
if not early opposed or counteracted, would prove 
highly prejudicial to their interests and their welfare. 
Where so much was at stake, he thought it well to be 
wise in time. 

At the session of 1838-39, in a speech characterized 
by his usual ability, Mr. Calhoun opposed a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Crittenden, to prevent the interference 
of certain federal officers in the elections. He took 
the ground, that the acceptance of an office under the 
federal government, did not deprive the individual of 
the right of suffrage guaranteed to him by the constitu- 
tion and laws of his own state, and ought not to debar 
him from the exercise of any of the privileges incident 
thereto. He further argued, that the true cause of the 
increase in strength and in influence of the executive 
power, was to be found in the large revenue which had 
been collected and expended, — in the latter operation 
adding materially to the patronage of the federal govern- 
ment and its head. He stated that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to advise the administration, but if 
they would hear the voice of one who wished them 
well, he would recommend to them to bring back the 
government to the true Jeffersonian policy. " You are 
placed," he said, **in the most remarkable juncture that 
has ever occurred since the establishment of the federal 
government, and, by seizing the opportunity, you may 
bring the vessel of state to a position where she may 
take a new tack, and thereby escape all the shoals and 
breakers into the midst of which a false steerage has 
run her, and bring her triumphantly into her destined 
port, with honor to yourselves and safety to those on 

17 
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boftrd. Take your stand boldly; avow your object; 
disclose your measures, and let the people see clearly 
that you intend to do what Jefferson designed, but, from 
adverse circumstances, could not accomplish : to reverse 
the measures originating in principles and policy not 
congenial with our political system ; to divest the 
government of all undue patronage and influence ; to 
restrict it to the few great objects intended by the Con- 
stitution ; in a word, to give a complete ascendency to 
the good old Virginia school over its antagonist, which 
time and experience have proveil to be foreign and 
dangerous to our system of government, and you may 
count with confidence on their support, without looking 
to other means of success. Should the government 
take such a course at this favorable moment, our free 
and happy institutions may be perpetuated for genera- 
tions, but, if a different, short will be their duration." 

At the session of 1839-40, several important ques- 
tions were discussed. Mr. Calhoun made able speeches 
in opposition to the assumption of the state debts by the 
general government, — a project then seriously agitated 
by a number of leading whigs; and to the bankrupt 
bill, which he approved, however, as respected its 
compulsory features relating to individuals. He thought 
the bill ought not to include banks, and decidedly con- 
demned the insolvent features introduced into it. But 
his ablest speech at this session was made upon his 
resolutions in the case of the brig Enterprise, on the 
18th of March, 1840. These resolutions affirmed, and 
Mr. Calhoun maintained with much power and elo- 
quence in his speech, that a ship or a vessel on the high 
teat, in time of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, was, 
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according to the laws of nations, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the state to which her flag belonged, — 
as much so as if constituting a part of its own domain ; 
that if such ship or vessel should be forced, by stress of 
weather, or other unavoidable cause, into the port of a 
friendly power, she would lose none of the rights apper- 
taining to her on the high seas, but, on the contrary, she, 
and her cargo and persons on board, with their property, 
and all the rights belonging to their personal relations, 
as established by the laws of the state to which they 
belong, would be placed under the protection which the 
laws of nations extend to the unfortunate under such 
circumstances ; and that the brig Enterprise, which 
was forced unavoidably, by stress of weather, into 
Port Hamilton,'*Bermuda Island, while on a lawful voy- 
age on the high seas, from one port of the Union to 
another, came within the principles embraced in his 
resolutions, and the seizure and detention of the negroes 
on board, by the local authority of the island, was an 
act in violation of the laws of nations, and highly un- 
just to our own citizens, to whom they belonged. 

At the presidential election in 1840, Mr. Calhoun 
supported Mr. Van Buren, as did his friends in South 
Carolina. The administration of that gentleman had 
been conducted, on all important points, in entire con- 
sonance, as Mr. Calhoun believed, with the republican 
principles; and he decidedly approved, therefore, of 
giving the electoral vote of the state to him. But the 
result in the Union was unfavorable, and General Har- 
rison and Mr. Tyler were elected to the two highest 
oflices in the gift of the American people — not as the 
exponents of any particular set of principles, for thQ 
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convention that nominated them refused to pass anj 
resolutions, and while General Harrison was understood 
to be an ultraWhig, or under the control of ultra Whigs, 
Mr. Tyler was equally well known as a State Rights man. 
Next in importance to the question of the currency, 
Mr. Calhoun regarded that of the public lands. At the 
session of 1840-41, he discussed the whole policy of 
the government with respect to the latter subject He 
delivered three speeches ; one on the prospective pre- 
emption bill, which he opposed; the second on an 
amendment, offered by Mr. Crittenden as a substitute, 
providing for the distribution among the states of the 
revenue arising from the sale of the public lands ; and 
the third in reply to the speeches of Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Clay on Mr. Crittenden's amendiflent. Mr. Cal- 
houn had often reflected on this subject, and was there- 
fore entirely at home upon it. He was opposed, in toto, 
to the scheme of distribution, and advocated the cession 
of the public lands to the new states in which they 
were situated. "As far back as February, 1837, he 
offered a substitute., in the form of an amendment to 
the bill ' to suspend the sale of the public lands,' in 
which he proposed to cede to the new states the por- 
tion of the public lands lying within their respective 
limits, on certain conditions, which he accompanied by 
a speech explanatory of his views and reasons. He 
followed up the subject in a speech delivered in Janu- 
ary, 1839, on the Graduation Bill ; and in May, 1840, 
an elaborate and full report was made from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and a bill introduced by him, 
containing substantially the same provisions with his 
original proposition. 
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"There have been few measures ever presented for 
cotHsideration so grossly misrepresented, or so much 
misconceived, as the one in question. It has been 
represented as a gift — a surrender — an abandonment 
of the public domain to the new states ; and having 
assumed that to be its true character, the most unwor- 
thy motives have been attributed to the author for in- 
troducing it. Nothing is more untrue. The cession 
is neither more nor less than a conditional sale, not ex- 
tended to the whole of the public domain, as represent- 
ed, but to that portion in the new states resgectively, 
within whose limits they lie ; the greater part of which 
are mere remnants, which have long since been offered 
for sale, without being sold. 

" The conditions on which they are proposed to be 
ceded or sold are drawn up with the greatest care, and 
with the strictest provisions to insure their fulfilment ; 
one of which is, that the state should pay 65 per cent, 
of the gross proceeds of the sale to the General Gov- 
ernment, and retain only 35 per cent, for the trouble, 
expense, and responsibility attending their administra- 
tion. Another is, that the existing laws, as they stand, 
except so far as they may be modified or authorized to 
be modified by the act of cession, shall remain un- 
changed, unless altered by the joint consent of the 
General Government and the several states. They are 
respectively authorized, if they should think proper, to 
adopt a system of graduation and preemption within 
well-defined and safe limits prescribed in the conditions ; 
and the General Government is authorized to appoint 
officers in the several states, to whom its share of the 
proceeds of the sale shall be directly paid, without 
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going into the state treasury ; anfl thesa eoaditiona are 
pat under the guardianship of the courts, by providing, 
if they shall be violated, that all after rules by the state 
shall be null and void. So far from this being a gift or 
an abandonment of the publib lands to the new states, 
he has clearly proved, if there be truth in figures, that 
the government would receive a greater amount of 
revenue from the lands in the new states, under the 
system he proposes, than under the present. These 
demonstrations are based on calculaticMis which neither 
have nor can be impugned. 

"But his views extended far beyond dollars and cents 
in bringing forward the measure. He proposed to 
effect by it the high political objects of placing the new 
states on the same footing of equality and independence 
with the old, in reference to their domain ; to cut off 
the vast amount of patronage which the public lands 
place in the hand of the executive ; to withdraw them 
as one of the stakes, from the presidential game; to 
diminish by one fourth the business of Congress, and 
with it the length and expense of its session ; to enlist 
the government of the new states on the side of the 
General Government ; to aid in a more careful adminis* 
tration of the rest of the public domain, and thereby 
prevent the whole of it from becoming the property 
of the occupants from possession ; and, finally, to pre* 
vent the too rapid extinction of Indian titles in propor- 
tion to the demand for lands from the increase of popu- 
lation, which he shows to be pregnant with great em- 
barrassment and danger. These are great objects, of 
high political import ; and if they could be effected by 
the measure proposed, it is justly entitled to be ranked 
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among the wisest and most politic ever brought for- 
ward. That they can be efiected, it is almost impos- 
sible for any well-informed and dispassionate mind de- 
liberately to read the speeches and documents referred 
to, and to doubt."* 

What would have been the policy pursued by Gen- 
eral Harrison in his administration of the government, 
we can only conjecture. His cabinet was composed 
of decided Whigs; and there is every reason to sup- 
pose he would have approved the measures subsequently 
proposed by their friends in Congress. But the hand 
of Providence removed him by death, shortly after his 
inauguration, and Mr. Tyler succeeded him in the 
presidential office. Previous to this time, an extra 
session of Congress had been called, upon the urgent 
solicitation of leading Whigs, who were in haste to undo 
the legislation of former years, and to establish, as far 
as they could by statute, the Utopia in governmental 
policy which had long been the subject alike of their 
dreams and their hopes. 

Congress assembled for the extra session on the last 
day of May, 1841 ; Mr. Calhoun again appearing in 
his place in the Senate, to which he had been reelected 
for another term. High in hope, rendered confident 
in tone and overbearing in manner by their recent vic- 
tory, and full to overflowing with ardor and enthusiasm, 
the Whig members of the 27th Congress entered the 
Capitol. In their haste to carry their favorite measures, 
they stopped not for forms or ceremonies. They fol- 
lowed without hesitation in the wake of their leader 
Mr. Clay, who brought forward and urged the adoption 

* Memoir of Mr. Oalhotui, 1848. 
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of his plans, with the boldness' and manliness^ and^ 
withal, the arrogance forming such prominent traits in 
his character. The Independent Treasury law was 
repealed, against the votes of Mr. Calhoun and his Re- 
publican friends. In the minority as they were, it 
seemed impossible to oppose any checks or hindrances 
to the movements of the party in power. 

Having disposed, as they thought forever, of this 
great Republican measure, the Whigs began to develop 
their own policy. Their system of measures, leaving 
out of view minor and comparatively unimportant prop- 
ositions, was a triad — the Distribution of the Land 
Revenue among the states, the Incorporation of a Na- 
tional Bank, and the Revision of the Tariff so as to 
afford increased protection. 

Distribution was but another name for the assump- 
tion of the state debts, and its object was to create a 
necessity for a high protective tariff, by withdrawing 
the revenue derived from the sale of the pubHc lands 
from the treasury. Mr. Calhoun opposed it, as he had 
done at previous sessions ; and on the 24th of August, 
1841, he delivered one of his ablest speeches against the 
passage of the bill. It was an effort every way worthy 
of the cause and the man. He, of course, took the old 
Republican ground, that the original cession of the 
public lands was made to furnish the General Govern- 
ment with the means of defence, in opposition to the 
federal doctrine that it was the trustee of the states 
making the cession ; and that if this resource were 
taken away, a much higher tariff would be needed foi 
revenue — a result which the protectionists were ex- 
trp.««iv anxious to seciu-e — and thus the policy of a 
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high protective tariff with a permanent distribution of 
the surplus revenue, would be fastened on the country 
for all time to come. 

So palpable were the objections raised by Mr. Cal- 
houn and other senators to the poUcy of distribution, 
and they were urged with such power and effect, that 
a sufficient number of Whigs united with them to pro- 
cure the adoption of a proviso to the bill, declaring 
that the distribution should cease whenever the average 
rate of duties collected exceeded twenty per cent. 
Before the law went into operation, the Whigs increas- 
ed the duties beyond that average, and it remained a 
dead letter on the statute book. 

The Bankrupt bill was again brought forward at this 
session, and again opposed by Mr. Calhoun. 

Two different bills providing for the incorporation 
of a national bank — the second one, however, disguis- 
ing the project under the name of a fiscal agent of the 
treasury — passed both houses of Congress. Mr. Cal- 
houn now felt free to vote upon the question as if it 
were an entirely new one ; and as he was totally op- 
posed to any connection between the government and 
banks, he voted against both measures. President 
Tyler, true to his State Rights principles, vetoed each 
bill in turn. The Whig party were confounded and 
dismayed ; Congress adjourned in confusion, and the 
cabinet was dissolved. At the ensuing session — that 
of 1841-42 — a fierce onslaught was made, under the 
auspices of Mr. Clay, upon the President, and upon his 
exercise of the veto power. However much Mr. Cal- 
houn was disposed to resist the usurpations of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, he would by no 
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meant trespass upon its rights; and he r^^arded the 
veto as one of the great conservative features of the 
Constitution — a check upon hasty l^slation and a 
protection to the Executive, the states, and the people, 
against l^^Iative encroachment. 

One of the ablest speeches he ever delivered was 
made on thi%question, and in defence of the veto power, 
which Mr. Clay proposed to take away in part from 
the President, by an amendment of the Constitution. 
He contended that if the executive power had been 
unwisely or improperly increased, the fault was in 
Congress — in their special legislation, in the high tarijBT 
system, the collection of more revenue than was needed, 
the vast expenditures, and the multiplication of officers 
consequent upon these evils. '' Is it not clear," he said, 
" that so far from the veto being the cause of the in- 
crease of his [the President's] power, it would have 
acted as a limitation on it if it had been more freely 
and frequently used ? If the President had vetoed the 
original bank — the connection with the banking system 
— the tariffs of '24 and '28, and the numerous acts ap- 
propriating money for roads, canals, harbors, and a long 
list of other measures not less unconstitutional, would 
his power have been half as great as it now is ? He 
has grown great and powerful, not because he used his 
veto, but because he abstained from using it. In fact, 
it is difficult to imagine a case in which its application 
can tend to enlarge his power, except it be the case of 
an act intended to repeal a law calculated to increase 
his power, or to restore the authority of one which, by 
an arbitrary construction of his power, he has set 
aside.'' He also denied, most emphatically, that this 
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was a government in which the numerical majority 
were alone potential, as was contended by the Whigs, 
who affirmed that the people had decided in favor of 
their measures by the election of General Harrison, 
although they made no declaration of their principles 
whatsoever. But he held that this was a government in 
which the states were heard, and one in which the rights 
of the minority were respected. This was done by the 
division of the legislative power into three branches ; 
and to remove one of them, as must be the effect of 
abolishing or restricting the veto, would be to destroy 
the beauty and harmony of the whole system. 

Early in this session, Mr. Clay had introduced a 
series of resolutions expressive of his views in relation 
to the revenues and expenditures of the government. 
He avowed himself friendly to the general principles 
of the Compromise act and the advalorem feature; 
proposed to raise no more revenue than was necessary 
for the economical administration of the government ; 
and disapproved of any resort to loans or treasury notes, 
in time of peace, except to meet temporary deficits. 
So far Mr. Calhoun agreed with him : But he further 
proposed to raise all the revenue from customs, to sur- 
render the land fund to the states, and to repeal the 
proviso in the distribution act ; and upon these points 
they wholly disagreed. Mr. Calhoun spoke on the 
resolutions, on the 16th of March, and protested in 
earnest terms against any departure from the great 
principle of the Compromise act, that no duty should 
be imposed after the 30th day of June, 1842, except 
for revenue necessary for the government economically 
administered. 
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The protest of Mr. Calhoun was unavailing. Mr. 
Clay himself resigned his seat in the Senate, partly, it 
may be, because the friends of protection were beseech- 
ing him to lend his aid in raising the duties ; and this 
he could not have done, without violating his solemn 
declaration made' in 1833, that the compromise act was 
** a treaty of peace and amity" not to be disturbed,* and 
departing from the sentiment^r avowed in his speech on 
his resolutions, that specific duties and discriminations 
were unwise and unjust, and the advalorem principle 
was entitled to the preference.! 

But, in the absence of Mr. Clay, there were other 
champions of protection to take his place, and the 
renewal of this perilous policy had been predetermined. 
Were it not for the disordered currency, the large 
expenditures, and the excessive issues of paper money 
by the banks, the influence of the compromise act 
would have been healthy. But the sudden reduction 
of the duties, on the 3 1st of December, 1841, in the then 
embarrassed condition of the country, occasioned a 
great falling off in the revenue. This was a misfortune, 
as Mr. Calhoun readily admitted ; and he would cheer- 
fully have favored any temporary expedient, or any 
moderate change in the tariff system, which would have 
made good the deficiency and prevented a recurrence 
of the evil. With this the manufacturers were not con- 
tent ; they wanted to substitute the old protective 
duties for the revenue duties,J and to restore the 
specific features and the minimums. 

* Speech in the Senate, February 16, 1838. 

f Speech, March 1, 1842. 

X The terms projective duty and revenue duUy are oftea misappliedi 
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In the first place, a provisional tariflf bill was passed, 
extending the compromise act to the 1st of August, as 
the minimum was reached on the dOth of June, 1842, 
and after that date no duty exceeding twenty per cent, 
was to be collected, nor that even, as was thought by 
many, without some special law. The provisional bill 
required the duties to be collected at the same rates as 
were collectable on the 1st of June : it also postponed 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, but 
did not sunender the principle, and Mr. Calhoun and 
other republican senators therefore opposed it. It was 
vetoed by the President ; and the act of 1842, establish- 
ing a rate of duties averaging nearly forty per cent on 
the aggregate value of imports, and of course highly 
protective, subsequently passed both houses— each by 
a single vote — and was reluctantly signed by the Presi- 
dent. It is almost unnecessary to say, that Mr. Cal- 
houn opposed the passage of this bill from first to last. 
He likewise delivered an able speech against it on the 
5th of August, and pronounced it to be decidedly worse 
than " the bill of abominations." Its protective features 
were artfully concealed under specific rates and mini- 
mums, but its true character could not be mistaken, and 
it was generally condemned throughout the country, by 
all except the manufacturers and the ultra Whigs. 

On the 20th day of August, 1842, the Senate ratified 
the treaty of Washington, or the Ashburton treaty, by 
which the northeastern boundary was satisfactorily 

A revenue duty is one whose increase would be followed by an increase 
of revenue, or which is already fixed at the maximum of revenue ; and 
a protective duty is one of absolute prohibition, pr which must be re- 
duced b order to increase the refenue. 
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t6tt]ed, by the decisive rote of S9 to 9. Mr. Calhoun 
voted with the majority, and delivered a speech in favor 
of the treaty marked by great ability and power, and 
which elicited the highest encomiums in England as 
well as in America. He had never doubted the justice 
of the claims of Maine, yet, as the United States had 
in effect agreed to compromise the question by sub- 
mitting it to arbitration, he approved of the treaty as a 
fair and honorable settlement of the difficulty. He 
fully concurred in the sentiments afterwards expressed 
so pertinently and forcibly by Sir Robert Peel, in 
reference to this and the Oregon question, that it was 
" the better policy to propose, in the spirit of peace, con- 
ditions perfectly compatible with the honor of each 
country, and- not requiring from either any sacrifice, 
territorial or commercial, which would not be dearly 
purchased by the cost of a single week's hostilities/'* 

* Address to hia oonstitaenta at Tamworth, 1S47. 
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For reasons similar to those which had influenced 
him in voting for the ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington, Mr. Calhoun opposed the efforts, whether 
intentional or otherwise, made during the latter part of 
Mr. Tyler's administration and the first year of Mr. 
Polk's, to produce a war between the United States 
and Great Britain on account of the Oregon difficulty. 
He did not think that the title to the whole of Oregon, 
as high as 54° 40', was entirely unquestionable. On 
the contrary, he was of the opinion, that the 49th 
parallel, or some line near that, should be adopted as 
the boundary. As he regarded this matter, both par 
ties were committed, by the negotiations of 1818, 1824 
and 1826-27, to a compromise of the question by the 
mutual surrender of a part of their respective claims ; 
and at the session of 1842-43, he delivered a speech on 
the Oregon bill, introduced by Mr. Linn, of Missouri, 
which provided for granting lands, and for commencing 
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systematically the colonization and settlement of the 
territory in dispute. He opposed the bill, and insisted* 
that it was neither wise nor prudent, to assert at that 
time the exclusive right to the territory, as the bill con- 
templated. In his view, the position of the United 
States should be one of masterly inactivity. The pos- 
session of the Pacific coast was of great importance to 
them, as it could not be doubted that their authority 
would soon extend from ocean to ocean. The naval 
superiority of Great Britain, in men and materiel, if not 
in efficiency, was not to be doubted nor denied, and it 
was evident that she could dispatch troops and muni- 
tions of war to Oregon with about as much facility as 
the United States, or, from her East India possessions, 
with even greater ease. He was in favor therefore, of 
leaving causes already in operation, to work as they had 
done, silently. The tide of voluntary emigration from 
the older states and territories was passing beyond .the 
Rocky Mountains ; and it was more than probable, 
that in a few years Oregon would contain a large 
population, ready and willing, if the title of the United 
States should then be asserted by force of arms, essen- 
tially to aid in its support and defence. 

At the close of this session, which terminated in 
March, 1843, Mr. Calhoun resigned his seat in the 
Senate. His private affairs had become considerably 
embarrassed, in consequence of his protracted absences 
from home, and his inability to supervise and direct 
their management except during brief intervals. Of 
senatorial honors, too, he had. enough to satisfy the am- 
bition of any man. Many of his friends, doubtless, look- 
ed forward to his elevation to the highest office in the 
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nation, — as they had a right to do, for he yns ia every- 
way worthy of this proud distinction, and would have 
conferred more honor Upon it, tbaa would have been 
reflected upon himself Did he cherish any aspirations 
of this character, they were confined to his own bosom, 
and never gave him a moments' pain. Retired to the pri- 
vacy of his beautiful home at Fort Hill, in the vicinity 
(^ Pendleton Court House, he was far happier, in the 
enjoyment of domeatic happiness, and in the occupa- 
tions and pursuits of a planter, than while mingling IQ 
the bustle and turmoil of party politics, which was 
wholly unavoidable while he was at Washington. 

But as the war-horse never forgets the sights and 
sounds that animated him on the field of battle, so he 
remembered the important subjects thai had engrossed 
his attention, and taxed his powers, in the stormy 
debate ; and if he did not long to participate again in 
the strife, his thoughts were often turned to the spot 
where " the war of words was high." The theory of 
our government — of all governments — was still his 
study ; and politics, in the enlarged, more comprehen- 
sive, and philosophical sense of the term, daily attended 
him in his study and in his walks, as familiar spirits 
with whom he loved to take sweet counsel together. 

On the 28th of February, 1844, Mr. Upshur, the la- 
lented and accomplished Secretary of State, was sud- 
denly killed on board the steamer Princeton, by the ex- 
plosion of one of its guns. Previous to the occurrence 
of this melancholy event, negotiations had been opened 
between the authorities of Texas and those of the ' 
United States, for the annexation of her territory to 
that of the latter power. 
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Mr. Calhoun had been long known as a wann friend 
to the acquisition of Texas. He was never of the 
opinion that Louisiana extended beyond the Sabine, 
and did not, therefore, as a member of Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet, disapprove of the surrender of the American 
claim to the territory west of that nver.* In May, 
1836, he proposed the rec<^ition of the independence 
of Texas, by a resolution introduced into the Senate ; 
in 1837, he voted for the acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence ; in 1838, he supported a resolution declaring 
that the acquisition of Texas was desirable, whenever 
it could be made with her consent, and consistent with 
the treaties, faith, and stipulations of the United States ; 
and when Texas had maintained her position of suc- 
cessful rebellion for a period of nine years, during which 
time she had exercised before the world all the rights 
and powers of an independent state, he did not consider 
it requisite or necessary to coDsult the government from 
whose authority she had revolted, before entering into 
a treaty of a^finexation with her. 

There were several powerful reasons, as Mr. Cal- 
houn thought, which imperatively demanded the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the territories of the United States. 
In the first place, it was important because of its prox- 
imity to Xew Orleans, the great emporium of the valley 
of the Mississippi, and the liability of the latter to be 
attacked from it under numerous disadvantages, in a 
state of war ; in the second place, it was important, be- 
cause England desired to secure Texas as a commercial 
dependency,t from which she could obtain cotton, in 

* Address U> the People of the Soathern Statej>, July 6th, 1849. 
f See the Speech of Mr. Hoiutoo in the U. S. Senate, — Coogretiiaoal 
Globe — 2d sesaioo, 29th Coogrea — ^ 459. 
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abundaQce, for her manufactories, and live oak for the 
nae of her immense naval establishment, — and thua (he 
pecuniary interests of the cotton growing states, which 
furnished the English manufacturers with their chief 
supply of the raw material, were likely to be seriously 
prejudiced; and in the third place, it was important, 
because England and France were exerting all their 
influence to prevent the annexation, and the former had 
favored projects for the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
which, if it should take place, could not fail to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of the American Union.* It 
is true, that the British Secretary of Foreign affairs 
(Lord Aberdeen), while admitting the desire of his gov- 
ernment to witness the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
insisted that they had no intention of interfering in any 
way with the institutions of the United States, or of 
any portion of them ;f but it is equally true, thai frank- 
ness never characterized British diplomacy. Lord 
Aberdeen had had an interview with a deputation of 
the World's Convention, upon the subject of procuring 
the abolition of slavery in Texas ; and he had publicly 
avowed his feelings and wishes in this respect, on the 
door of Parliament.^ Il was notorious, too, that the 
Canadaa had for years been filled with the emissaries 
of Britisih abolitionists, who were constantly engaged in 
efforts to promote the escape of slaves from their mas- 
ters in the southern states of the union ; and it could 
not be doubted that they anticipated a much better 

• Latter of Ur. Calhoun to Ur. PikenbuD, April IB, 1S44. 
t Senilfl Doe. 341— l>t mwon, 28Ui Coogrew— p. 48. 
% CoiiTBmlioD in tbt Houm of Lordi, betwecD Lord BrougliHn ud 
Itfid AtMfdaia-aM LeodDB Uarnior (Anoklik Ai^wt 19, 1849. 
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field for their operations, if slavery could be abolished 
in Texas, close upon the borders of the alaveholding 
states. 

Such being the well-known sentiments of Mr. Cal- 
houn with reference to the proposed annexation of 
Texas, he was invited by President Tyler, who had re- 
constructed his cabinet from the members of both politi- 
cal parties, to take the place at the head of the State 
Department made vacant by the death of Mr. Upshur. 
After some hesitation, which was at length overcome 
by the importance of this pending question, Mr. 
Calhoun accepted the appointment — the nomination 
having been unanimously confirmed by the Senate with- 
out even going through the formality of a reference to 
a committee — and immediately repaired to his post at 
Washington. On the 12th day of April, 1844, he had 
the gratification of signing a treaty of annexation with 
the representatives of the Texan government. 

The treaty was discussed for several weeks in the 
Senate, but was finally rejected by that body, partly on 
account of political considerations and the objection of 
th^ northern whig senators to the extension of the slave 
territory of the Union ; but mainly, for the reason, that 
the boundaries of Texas were not defined, though it was 
well understood that she laid claim to all the territory 
North and East of the Rio del Norte, or Rio Grande, 
not belonging to the United States — the justice of 
which claim was disputed by most, if not all, the sena- 
tors who voted against the treaty. No provision was 
inserted in the treaty in regard to the boundary, because 
it proposed to annex Texas as a territory, and the right 
to settle it would, of course, belong to the government 
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of the United States. In this view of the case, as soon 
as the treaty was concluded, tlie American chargi i 
affaires was instructed by Mr. Calhoun to assure the 
Mexican Government that the President of the United 
States desired to settle all questions between the two 
countries that might grow out of the treaty, or any 
other cause, on liberal and satisfactory terms ; and that 
the boundary of Texas was purposely left undefined in 
the treaty, in order that it might be an open question 
to be fairly and fully discussed and settled.* An envoy 
was shortly after sent to Mexico, with instructions to 
make the same assurances, and with full powers to 
enter upon the negotiation.! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Polk had been put in nomination 
for the presidency by the Republican party, as the 
avowed friend of the immediate annexation of Texas ; 
and at the election in the fall of 1844, he was triumph- 
antly chosen over Mr. Clay, the Whig candidate, and 
a decided opponent of the measure. Other questions — 
such as the protective policy, internal improvements, a 
national bank and an independent treasury — were like- 
wise at issue. Upon these Mr. Polk coincided with 
Mr. Calhoun, and the latter was highly gratified at his 
success. 

Public opinion being now ascertained to be favorable 
to the annexation, a joint resolution was brought for- 
ward and passed at the second session of the twenty- 
eighth Congress, under which Texas was at length an- 
nexed. On the accession of Mr. Polk, in March, 1845, 

* Senate Doc. 841 — Ist senioo, 28th Ooogreas — p. 68. 
f Documents acoompanjing President't Menage, 2iid seaioo, SSth 
Ooogr< 
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many of Mr. Calhoun's friends were quite anxious that 
he should be continueA-in 'the office of Secretary of 
State, but he promptly informed the new pre9ident, that 
he was unwilling to remain in thoi cabinet He was 
not by any meanii unfriendly to the incoming admin- 
istration, but he desired to maintain a position of quasi 
independence, and ho was daily becoming more of a 
statesman and less of <i politician. ^Aut aside from this 
consideration, there were other reasons that influenced 
him. There were, among the supporters of Mr. Polk, 
many who were not favorable to the annexation of 
Texas, or who were dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it had been effected ;* and it was to be feared, 
that if Mr. Calhoun remained in the cabinet, they 
would attempt to embarrass the administration, for the 
reason that he had been the most efficient agent in 
securing that valuable acquisition of territory. He 
had aUo questioned the propriety of a resolution adopted 
by the convention that nominated Mr. Polk, in favor 
of asserting the title of the United States to the whole 
of Oregon ; and when he saw an effort making in the 
north and west, to force the question to a settlement, 
at the hazard of bringing on a war with Great Britain, 
he had opened a negotiation with the British minister 
for the adjustment of the conflicting claims. His 
course in this respect was not satisfactory to all the 
republican members from the northern and western 
states, and the harmony of the party, for the time at least, 
was probably secured by his retiring from the cabinet. 

* Among the supporters of Mr. Claj there were probably as many 
who approved of the aonezation, as there were friends of Mr. Polk who 
opposed it 
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But Mr. Polk shared in the feeling common to the 
prudent and sagacious p<riitiiipans in both parties, that 
Mr. Calhoun's abilities — his caution, skill, and fore- 
sight, — might be of great benefit to the country in a 
diplomatic capacity, and therefore Midered to him the 
mission to England. This he declined, both on ac- 
count of the indisposition of his daughter, and because 
of his firm conviqtiDn that the Oregon difficulty, in re- 
gard to which he felt great anxiety, could be settled 
only at Washington — that "the peace," as he said, 
"was to be made here." 

Mr. Calhoun had been succeeded in the Senate by 
Judge Huger, but the expression of the whole South 
was so earnest and so united in favor of the return of 
the former to his old position, that the Judge resigned 
his seat, and Mr. Calhoun was chosen to fill the unex- 
pired term. He would willingly have retired once 
more to private life, but his friends insisted that the 
country had need of his services in the settlement of 
the Oregon question, and he yielded to their wishes. 
He again took his place in that august body of which 
he had long been one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments, and had the proud satisfaction of defending the 
Oregon treaty of 1846, and of contributing to its rati- 
fication by his vote. 

In November, 1845, a South- Western Convention, 
composed of delegates from the southern and western 
states, was held at Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. Cal- 
houn attended as a delegate from South Carolina, and 
was chosen president of the convention. Its object 
was to promote the development of the resources of 
the western and south-western states ; and resolutions. 
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and a memorial to Congress, setting fbidi ike objects 
had in Tiew, and the action required br the general 
government, were adopted. Mr. Calbomi did not con- 
cur in all the proceedings though approving of them in 
the main. He presented the memorial in the Senate, 
at the first session of the twenty-ninth Coogreas, and 
on his motion it was referred to a select committee of 
which he was made chairman. Oik. the 25th of June, 
1846, he made a report, luminous in style and masterly 
in argument, in which may be found his matured opin- 
ions upon the subject of improvements by the general 
government, more particularly with respect to harbors 
and rivers. 

He thought that the navigation of the Mississippi 
river and its navigable tributaries, where three or more 
states bordered upon them — which was the main sub- 
ject of consideration at the Memphis Convention — 
might and ought to be improved by the general gov- 
ornment, bv tlie removal of obstructions. He derived 
tlie power to make these improvements, not from the 
clause in the constitution authorizing Congress to pro- 
vide for the " common defence and general welfare," 
but from that authorizing Congress " to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
states.*' Harbors for shelter and for the navy, he was 
of opinion, might be made in the Mississippi and its 
tributaries ; but canals around falls or other obstruc- 
tions, could not bp made, except that where they passed 
through the public domain, alternate sections of land 
might be granted to aid in their construction. Where 
a tributary of the Mississippi was bordered by less than 
three states, he thought it should be improved by the 
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state or states which it intersected, or by individaals. 
The same principles he applied to other rivers empty- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the 
lakes. He also expressed the opinion, that the power 
to regulate commerce embraced the establishment of 
light-houses, piers, buoys, beacons, and harbors for 
shelter and the navy, on the sea coast, the lakes, and 
the rivers intersecting three or more states. Commer- 
cial harbors, he thought, should be constructed by the 
states ; and Congress should empower them to lay ton- 
nage duties for this purpose. The general govern- 
ment, he maintained, had no power to aid directly in 
the construction of roads or canals, but, as in the case 
of canals around falls, alternate sections of the public 
land intersected by them might be granted, because 
such improvements were calculated to raise the value 
of the remaining sections. 

Cherishing these views, Mr. Calhoun cordially ap- 
proved of the veto of the Harbor and River bill by 
President Polk, in August, 1846, and of the general 
principles of his special message on the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, dated the 15th of December, 1847. 

At the session of 1845-6, Mr. Calhoun was gratified 
by the reenactment of the Independent Treasury bill, 
with some modifications which experience had shown 
to be necessary, and doubly so, by the establishment 
of a new taritf of duties based upon strict revenue 
principles. The protracted struggle was brought to a 
close. Free trade was at length triumphant. There 
was an end of distribution sustained by a protective 
tarifif. The important truths which he had labored so 
long to establish were now acknowledged with a unani- 

18 
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mity that promised to ensure the much deared perma- 
nence in the imposition and collection of duties. The 
eflfect of this great triumph was not confined to this 
side of the Atlantic ; Cobden and his associates were 
inspired to new efforts by the success of Calhoun ; and 
the ablest statesmen of Great Britain, the Peels and the 
Russells, yielded to the influences that were breaking 
down the barriers of commercial intercourse. Mr. 
Calhoun would have been more than human, had he 
not rejoiced to witness this result of his exertions. But 
he indulged in no unseemly expressions of gratification. 
** After a struggle of two and twenty years, Truth and 
He had been successful, but no personal exultation 
sparkled in his eye, or triumphed in his words. The 
measure and its great consequences alone occupied his 
thoughts."* 

Having aided in the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, and in the enactment of the tariff law of 1646, 
Mr. Calhoun would now gladly have returned to the 
[wace and quietude of the happy home, ever cheered 
and enlivened by his presence ; for his private affairs 
demanded his attention, and his health was considerably 
impaired. It was his misfortune, too, to be constantly 
misrepresented by some of the friends of the adminis- 
tration, who seemed unable to comprehend the motives 
that prompted him to vote in opposition to them, when 
required by the rigid adherence to his principles, which 
it was his pride to maintain. But the war with Mexico 
induced him to remain in the Senate, to which he was 
reelected for another term in 1846, and to continue in 
iha position which he had graced, and in which it 

• Hn. Mftury'i StfttcnncD of AiMrica, p. ISS. 
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wms his happy fate to die, " with the harness on his 
back." 

Had he conducted the negotiations for the annexa- 
tion of Texas from the beginning, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler, it is highly probable that our 
peaceful relations with Mexico would have been pre- 
served. He was a great enemy to war, and his policy 
was always that of peace. He had long feared that hos- 
tilities with Mexico would ensue, and yet he thought, to 
the last, a collision might have been avoided. Influenced 
by these feelings, he refused to vote either for or against 
the act of May, 1846, declaring the existence of a state 
of war ; yet he supported for the most part the meas- 
ures of the administration, looking to the vigorous pro- 
secution of hostilities, till the session of 1847-8, when 
he proposed resolutions disapproving of the conquest 
of Mexico, for the purpose of incorporating it into the 
Union, or holding it as a province ; and on the 4th of 
January, 1848, he delivered a speech in their favor. 
At the previous session he had suggested the with- 
drawal of the American troops to a defensive line, and 
the occupation of the territory behind it, and the block- 
ade of the ports of Mexico, till terms of peace were 
accepted. Ilis resolutions were offered for the same 
purpose, and he enforced his views upon the defensive 
policy with great ability. Before any final action was 
had upon his resolutions, the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo was laid before the Senate and ratified with his 
vote. 

But a grave and important question arose out of the 
war— one which Mr. Calhoun anticipated, and which 
is now (July, 1850) agitating the country from one end 
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to the other. By the treaty of peaoe^ Caltfomift ud 
New Mexico were annexed to the United States, and 
the Rio Grande was established as the southwestem 
boundary of the Union with the assent and concur- 
rence of the Mexican government The Abolition 
feeling had been constantly increasing at the North, 
and the Whig party there, with very few exceptions, 
and a considerable portion of the Republicans, were 
more or less under its influence, even though many of 
them deprecated the constant agitation of the subject 
Sectional animosities had been aroused ; at the North, 
the article of the Constitution, and the laws of Con- 
gress providing for the recapture of fugitive slaves, had 
been repeatedly disregarded or set at defiance ; and 
questionable measures of retaliation had been adopted 
in some of the southern states. 

An effort was now made in Congress to prohibit the 
extension of slavery to the territory acquired from 
Mexico, at the time of forming territorial governments. 
Mr. Calhoun contributed with all his might and zeal in 
resisting every efibrt of this character, and on the 27th 
of June, 1848, he made an able speech in reply to Mr. 
Dix of New York, on the bill providing a territorial 
government for Oregon, which it was proposed to 
amend, so as forever to exclude slavery therefrom. Ho 
denied that Congress had the exclusive right of legisla- 
tion over the territories, and insisted that it could not, 
by its action, take away from the people the power of 
making such municipal regulations as they pleased, 
when state constitutions were adopted. He also de- 
fended the institution of Slavery, but at the same time 
contended, that the abstract question of Slavery was 
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merged ia the higher oae of self-defence on the part 
of the southern states. The North, he said, was bent 
on securing the balance of power, and that once gained, 
abditionisin would break down the ramparts of the 
Constitution, and the rights of the states would no 
longer be respected. At the session of 1847-8, the 
Slavery question prevented the passage of territorial 
bills ; but at the ensuing session the subject was again 
agitated. 

In the meantime the presidential election had taken 
place, and the Whig candidate, General Taylor, who 
refused to commit himself on the question, was elected 
over General Cass, the Republican nominee, who had 
opposed the efforts of the Slavery exclusionists. Mr. 
Calhoun was much chagrined at this result, and when 
Congress came together in December, 1848, he advised 
a meeting of the members from the slaveholding states 
to be held, to deliberate on the course proper to be 
pursued. His advice was followed; a meeting was held ; 
and an address prepared by him was adopted, which 
reviewed the origin and history of the-abolition move- 
ment, and the aggressions upon the rights of the South, 
and pointed out the evils which must result, and the 
necessity of united and harmonious action to prevent 
them. This session also passed by without a settlement 
of the question, and in the summer of 1849, Mr. Cal- 
houn had occasion again to make known his opinions, 
in an address to the people of the southern states, dated 
at Fort Hill on the 15th of July, in reply to a speech 
of Colonel Benton to his constituents in Missouri, 
charging the former with having repeatedly abandoned 
the interests of the South, and with endeavoring to 
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promote the dissolution of the Union. Mr. Calhoun 
defended himself with more than his usual ability, and 
sometimes with not a little asperity. He retraced his 
whole course in public life, and insisted that he had 
ever been, as he ever should be, firm in maintaining 
the rights of the slaveholding states under the com- 
promises of the Constitution, and faithful to the Union 
so long as it could be preserved in the spirit of its in- 
ception. 

When Congress again came together, Mr. Calhoun 
was in feeble health, in consequence of a pulmonary 
complaint of long standing which had been for some 
time growing upon him more rapidly than it had done, 
for the reason probably, that his mind was kept in a 
constant state of excitement by the agitation of the 
slavery question. Meanwhile California had adopted 
a state constitution prohibiting slavery, and now ap- 
plied for admission into the Union, supported by a favor- 
able recommendation of the president. General Taylor. 
The elements of controversy were at once roused up 
more fiercely than before, and the confederacy seemed 
about to be violently ruptured. Various propositions 
were offered with the hope of settling the difficulty for- 
ever, and among others, Mr. Clay offered a series of 
resolutions as a compromise, or an amicable arrange- 
ment of the questions in controversy. The general fea- 
tures of Mr. Clay's plan were, — the admission of Cali- 
fornia ; the formation of territorial governments for the 
remainder of the territory acquired from Mexico, with- 
out containing any provision whatsoever in regard to 
slavery ; declaring that the abolition of slavery in the 
diftrict of Columbia was inexpedient, that the trade in 
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slaves brought from without the district ought to be 
prohibited therein, but that Congress possessed no power 
to obstruct the slave trade between the states ; and the 
more effectual provision by law for the restitution of 
fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Calhoun had convinced himself, that if California 
were admitted as a state, and the balance of power thus 
assured to the non-slaveholding states, there would be 
no security for the south without an amendment of the 
Constitution. Day after day, in the early part of the 
session, he took his place punctually in the Senate, until 
his failing strength warned him that the hand of the 
destroyer was already upon him. He then retired to 
his room, and there prepared the following speech — the 
last great effort of his powerful mind. Unable to deliver 
it himself, it was read in his presence by his colleague, 
Judge Butler, on the 4th day of March, 1850: — 

SPEECH ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

I have, Senatorei, believed from the first, that the agitatioo of the sub- 
ject of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely and effisctive 
measure, end in disunion. Entertaining this opinion, I have, on all 
proper occasions, endeavored to call the attention of both of the two 
great parties which divide the country, to adopt some such measure to 
prevent so great a disaster, but without success. The agitation has 
been permitted to proceed, with almost no attempt to resist it, until it 
has reached a period when it can no longer be disguised or denied that 
the Union is in danger. You have thus had forced upon you the great- 
est and the gravest question that ever can come under your considera- 
tion, How can the Union be preserved ? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty question, it is indispen- 
■able to have an accurate and thorough knowledge of the nature and 
the character of the cause by which the Union is endangered. Without 
•udi knowledge it ia impossible to pronounce, with any certainty, by 
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vhat meMM it oan benved ; just as it would be impoMible fior m phy- 
ndaa to pronoanoe, in the case of some dangerous disease, with anjr 
osrtaintj bj what remedy the patient could be sared, without similar 
knowledge of the nature and character of the cause of the (fisease. The 
first qnestioo, then, presented for consideration, in the inrestlgatioo I 
propose, in order to obtain such knowledge, is, — What is it that has en- 
dangered the Union t 

To this question, there can be but one answer — ^that the immediate 
cause is, the almost uniTorsal discontent which pervades all the States 
composing the Southern section of the Union. This widely extended 
discontent is not of reoent^xigin. It oommenoed with the agitation of 
the slavery question, and has been increasing ever Mnce. The next 
question is, — What has caused this wide-diffused and almost universal 
diwontentt 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, that it originated with 
demagogues, who excited the discontent with the intention of aiding 
their personal advancement, or with disappointed, ambitioas individuals, 
who resorted to it as the means of raiding their (alien fortunes. There 
is no foundation for this opinion. On the contrary, all the great politi- 
cal influences of the section were arrayed against excitement, and exert- 
ed to the utmost to keep the people quiet. The great mass of the peo* 
pie of the South were divided, as in the other section, into whigs and 
democrats. The leaders and the presses of both parties in the South 
were very solicitous to prevent excitement and restore quiet ; because 
it was seen that the effects of the former would necessarily tend to 
weaken, if not destroy, the political ties which united them with their 
respective parties in the other section. Those who know the strength 
of party ties, will readily appreciate the immense force which this cause 
exerted against agitation, and in favor of preserving quiet But as 
great as it was, it was not sufficiently so to prevent the wide-spread dis- 
content which now pervades the section. No ; some cause far deeper 
and more powerful must exist, to produce a discontent so wide and 
deep, than the one inferred. The question then recurs, what is the 
cause of this discontent t It will be found in the belief of the people of 
the Southern States, as prevalent as the discontent itself^ that they 
cannot remain, as things now are, consistently with honor and safety, in 
the Union. The next question, then, to be considered is, — What has 
caused this belief! 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly, to be traced to the long-oontinoed 
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i^tatiMi of tlia ilttTe qoeitiim on the put of the North, uul tlw muqr 
•ggrcasloiu vhich the; have made on tlie rigbta of the Sooth, dnring 
that time. I will oot eDumerate them at preMnt, u it will be done 
bkBafter io iti proper plac& 

Thare ia another, lying back of it, but with whidi thia b intimal^j 
eoooeetad, that maj be regarded aa the great and primaiy eaote. It is 
to be (bimd id the &et, that the equiLbriurn between the two aectiona 
hi the goTwnment, aa it atood wheo the Oooetitution was ratified, and 
the gorenuneot put in action, has been deetroyed. At that time, there 
vaa nearly a perfect equilibrium between the two, which afforded ample 
meant to each to protect il»lf against the aggreeeioo of tho Other ; bat 
•a it DOW itiuida, one aeclion haH exclusive power of controlling the gOT- 
etnmcD^ whidi leaToe the olhiir wilhnqt any adequate meana of pro- 
teelit^ iteelf against its eneroachnient and opprisBion. To place this 
antject diitinetly before you, I have, SeDalora, prepared a brief statisti- 
cal atalement, showing the rehilive weight of tho two sections in the 
gi>TenilDeiit onJerlln! first centue of 17^0, Bod lite last census of IMO. 

Aeoording to the former, the populalioa of Ibe United Stales, includ- 
faig Vermont, Kentucky, and Tunneaeeo, which theu were in their incip- 
1 of becoming Stutoa, but were not actually admitted, 
29fin. Of this nuTuber. the yorthvm Sutes had 
1,971,869, and the Southern 1,952,072, making a diderenee of only 
26,827 in faror of the former Stales. The number of SUles, including 
Vennoot, Kentucky and Tennesaoi', was sixteen, of which eight, includ- 
ing Vermont, belonged to the Kurthem section, and eight, including 
Keatucky and Tennessee, to tho Southern, muking an cqaal dlrision of 
the Stalee belwepn the two sections, under the firht census, lliere waa 
m small preponderance io the House of RuprescnlatiTes, and in the elee- 
tond college, in favor of the Korihem, owing to the fact that, aecording 
to the pronuons of the Coostitution, in estimating federal number*, fire 
•laves eount but diree ; but it was too small to ufinrt seDsibt; the per- 
fect equilibrium of numbers which, with thnt exception, existed at that 
time — ■ true, perfect equilibrium. SucA was the equality of the two 
aeetioos when the States compomng thorn agreed to enter into a federal 
Union. Since then, the equilibrium between tliem has been greatly 
distorbed 

According to the last census, the aggregate population of the United 

GtstM amounted to 17,l>flS,8G7, of which the Northern section contained 

9,1U,SS0, wd the Southern 1,SS4,187, making a differaoce, in roond 

18* 
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iiiimben» of 2,400,000. Hie number of States had increased from six- 
teen to twentj-eix, maMng an addition of ten States. In the mean 
time, the position of Delaware had become doubtful, as to whidi section 
ahe properly belonged. Considering her as neutral, the Northern Sbiet 
will have thirteen, and the Southern States twelve, making a difiKsrence 
in the Senate of two Senators in fsvor of the former. According to the 
apportionment under the census of 1840, there were 228 members of 
the HoQse of Representatives, of which the Northern States liad 135, 
and the Southern States, (considering Delaware as neutral) 87 ; making 
m diffisrenoe in favor, of the former, in the House of Representatireii, of 
48 ; the diffisrenoe in the Senate of two members added to this, gives to 
the North, in the electoral college, a majority of 50. Since the censos of 
1840, four States have been added to the Union; Iowa, Wiscuosin, 
Florida, and Texas. They leave the difference in the Senate as it stood 
when the census was taken, but add two to the side of the North in the 
House, making the present majority in the House in its favor, of &0,and 
in the electoral college, of 52. * 

The result of the whole is to give tlic Northern section a preJomiiumce 
in every department of the government, and thus concentrate in it the 
two elements which constitute the federal guvernment — majority of 
States, and a majority of their population, estimated in federal numbcra 
Whatever section concentrates tlie two in it&elf^ must possess control of 
the entire government 

But we are just at the dose of tlie sixth decade, and the commence- 
ment of the seventh. The census is to be taken this year, which must 
add greatly to the decided preponderance of the North in the House of 
Kepresentatives, and in the electoral college. The prospect i«, ako, that 
A great increase will be added to its present preponderance during the 
period of the decade, by the addition of new States. Two territories-- 
Oregon and Minnesota — are already in progress, and strenuous effi^rts 
are making to bring iu three additional States from the territory 
recently conquered from Mexico, which, if successful, will add three 
other States in a short time to the Northern section, making five Sutes 
and increasing iU present number of SUtes from 15 to 20, and of its 
Senators from 30 to 40. On the contrary, there is not a single territory 
in progress in the Southern section, and no certainty that any additional 
State will be added to it during the decade. The prospect then is. th.it 
the two sections in the Senate, should the efforts now made to exclude 
the South from the newly conquered territories succeed, will stand, 
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before the end of the decade, twenty Northern States to twelve Southern 
(conceding Delaware as neutral), and forty Northern Senators to twenty- 
tgar Southern. This great increase of Senators, added to the great in- 
crease of members of the House of Representatives, and electoral 
college, on the part of the North, which must take place upon the next 
decade, will effectually and eventually destroy the equilibrium which 
existed when the government commenced. 

Had this destruction been the operation of time, without the interfer- 
ence of government, the South would have had no reason to complain ; 
but such was not the hct. It was caused by the legislation of this 
government, which was appointed as the common agent of all, and 
diarged with the protection of the interests and security of all Tlie 
l^slation by which it -has been effected may be claased under three 
heads. The first is that series of acts by which the South has been 
excluded from the common territory belonging to all of the States, as 
the members of tlie federal Union, which has had the effect of extending 
vastly the portion allotted to the Northern section, and restricting 
within narrow limits the portion left the South. Tlie next consi<(ts in 
adopting a system of revenue and disbursements by which an undue 
proportion of the burthen of taxation has been imposed upon the South, 
and an undue proportion of its proceeds appropriated to the North ; and 
tlie last in a system of political measures by which the original charno* 
ter of the government has been radically changed. 

I propose to bestow upon each of these, in the order they stand, a few 
remarks, with the view of showing that it is owing to the action of this 
government, that the equilibrium between the two sections has been de- 
stroyed, and the whole power of the system centred in a sectional 
majority. 

The first of the series of acts by which the South was deprived of its 
due share of the territories*, originated with the confederacy, which pre- 
ceded the existence of this government. It is to be found in the 
provisions of the ordinance of 1787. Its effect was to exclude the South 
entirely from that vast and fertile region which lies between the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, now embracing five States and one Territory. The 
next of the series is the Missouri compromL«e, which excluded the South 
firom that large portion of Louisiana which lies north of 36** 30', excepting 
what is included in the State of Missouri Hie la^t of the series 
excludes the South firom the whole of the Oregon Territory. All these, 
in the dang of the day, were what is called slave territory, and not fr«f 
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mQ ; thai it, territorieB belonging to alAve-holdiqg povef% tad opem to 
tlw emigimtioQ of mMtert with their 4Mre«> By that» tevend aot% ths 
South was excluded from 1,288,026 aq^ttc milea, an ezteni of eountcr 
CQoaiderahly exceeding the entire yallej of the lliiaiaalppl To & 
South was left the portion of the territory of Looistana lying sooth of 
86<'8(y, and the portion north of it included m the State of MiMouri; the 
portion lying south of 86** 8(y, includes the States of Tionisiana and 
Arkansas, and the territory lying west of the latter and south of 86* 80', 
called the Indian country. A portion lying south of this^ with the 
territory of Florida, now the State, makes in the whole 288,608 square 
mQeft. To this must be added the territory acquired with Texas. If 
the whole should be added to the Southern section, it would make an 
increase of 826,620, which would make the whole left to the South 
609,028. But a large part of Texas is still in contest between the two 
scctionfi, which leaves uncertain what will be the real extent of the por- 
tion of her territory that may be left to the Soutik 

I have not included the territory recently acquired by tlie treaty 
with Mexico. The North is making the most strenuous efforts to ap- 
propriate the whole to herself, by excluding the South from every foot 
of it If she should succeed, it will add to that from which Southern 
laws have already been excluded, 627,078 square miles, and would in- 
crease the whole the North has appropriated to herself, to 1,764,028, 
not including the portion which ^he may succeed in excluding us from 
in Texas. To sum up the whole, the United States, since they dedared 
their independence, have acquired 2,373,046 square miles of territory, 
from which the North will have excluded the South, if she should suc- 
ceed in monopolizing the newly acquired territories, about three fourths 
of the whole, and leave the South but about one fourth. 

Such is the first and great cause that has destroyed the equilibrium 
between the two sections in the government 

The next is the system of revenue and disbursements which has been 
adopted by the government It is well known that the main source 
from which the government has derived its revenue, is from duties on 
imports. I shall not undertake to show that all such duties must 
necessarily fall mainly on the exporting States, and that the South, as 
the great exporting portion of the Union, has in reality paid vastly 
more than her due proportion of the revenue, because I deem it un- 
necessary, as the subject luis on so many occasions been fully discussed. 
Ifor shall I, for the same reason, undertake to show, that m £yr greattr 
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portion of tlie reTonue has been dislnined at the North than its dae 
■hare ; and that the joint efhd^of these caoses has been to transfer m 
Tast amount from the South to Oe North, which, under an equal sys- 
tem of roTenue and disbursement, would not have been loet to her. If 
to this be added, that many of the duties were imposed, not for reve- 
nue, but for protection, that is, intended to put money, not into the treaa- 
ury, but directly into the pocket of the manufacturers, some concep- 
tion may be formed of the immense amount which in the long course 
of so many years has been transferred from the South to the North. 
Hiere is no data by which it can be estimated with any certainty ; but, 
it is safe to Say, that it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars 
Under (he most moderate estimate, it would be sufficient to add greatly 
to the wealUi of the North, and by that greatly increase her popula- 
tion, by attracting emigration from all quarters in that direction. 

This, combined with the great and primary cause, amply explains 
why the North has asquh^d a preponderance over every department 
of the government, by its disproportionate increase of population and 
States. The former, as has been shown, has increased, in fifty years, 
2,400,000 over that of the South. This increase of population, during 
80 long a period, u satisfactorily accounted for by the number of emi- 
grants, and the increase of their descendants, which has been attracted 
to the northern section from Europe and the southern section, in conse- 
quence of the advantages derived from the causes assigned. If they 
had not existed — ^if the South had retained all the capital which has 
been extracted from her by the fiscal action of the government, and if 
they had not been excluded, by the ordinance of 1787 and the Missoiui 
compromise, from the region lying between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, and between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, north of 
86** SO', it scarcely admits of a doubt that she would have divided the 
emigration with the North, and by retaining her own people, would 
have at least equalled the North in population, under the census of 
1840, and probably under that about to be taken. She would, also, if 
she had retained her equal rights in those territories, have maintained 
an equality in the number of States with the North, and have pre- 
served the equilibrium between the two sections that existed at the 
commencement of the government The loss, then, of the equilibrium 
is to bo attributed to the action of this government 

But while these measures were destroying the equilibrium between 
the two lectiooi^ the action of the goremment was leading to m ni^Doal 
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dange in its diaraeter, by ooncentratiiig all the power of the system 
in itsel£ The oocssioQ will not penbit me io trace the measures by 
which this great change has been flAnmraated. If it did, it would 
not be difficult to show, that the process oommenoed at an early period 
of the goTemment ; that it proceeded almost without intermptioo, 8tq> 
by step, until it absorbed, virtually, its entire powers. Without^ how- 
ever, going though the whole process to establish the fiict» it may be 
done satisfactorily by a very short statement 

That this goremment claims, and practically maintains the right to 
decide in the last resort, as to the extent of its powers, will scarcely be 
denied by any one conversant with the political history of the country, 
is equally certain. That it also claims the rig^t to resort to force, to 
piflipM^in whatever power she claims against all oppositioo. Indeed, it 
is apparent from what we daily hear, that this has' become the prevail- 
ing and fixed opinion of a great majority of the community. Now, I 
ask, what limitation can possibly be placed upon the powers of a govern- 
ment, claiming and exercising such rights I And, if none can be, how 
can the separate government of the States nudntain and protect the 
powers reserved to them by the Constitution, or the people of the several 
States maintain those which are reserved to them, and among them, 
their sovereign powers, by which they ordained and established, not 
only their separate State consUtuUons and governments, but also the 
constitution and government of the United States ? But if they have 
DO constitutional means of maintaining them against the right claimed 
by t])is government, it necessarily follows, that they hold them at its 
pleasure and discretion, and that all the powers of the system ate, in 
reality, concentrated in it It also follows, that the character of the 
government has been changed in consequence, from a federal republic, 
as it originally came from the hands of its framers, and that it has been 
changed into a great national consolidated democracy. It has, indeed, 
at present, all the characteristics of the latter, and not one of the former, 
although it still retains its outward form. 

The result of the whole of these causes combined, is that the North 
has acquired a decided ascendency over every department of this govern- 
ment, and, through it, a control over all the powers of the system. A 
single section, governed by the will of the numerical majority, has now, 
in fact, the control of the government, and the entire powers of the sys- 
tem. What was once a constitutional federal republic, is now converted, 
in reality, into one as absolute as that of the Autocrat of Roasiai and 
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AS despotic in iU tendencj as any absolute gofAiment that ever 
existed 

As, then, the North has the almlute control over the government, it is 
manifest, that on all questions between it and the South, where there is 
a. diversity of interests, the interest of the latter will be sacrificed to the 
former, however oppressive the effects may be, as the South possesses 
DO means by which it can resist, through the action of the government 
But if there were no questions of vital importance to the South, in ref- 
erence to which there was a diversity of views between the two sections, 
this state of things might be endured, without the hazard of destruction 
by tlie South. But such is not tlie fact. There is a question of vital 
importance to the Southern section, in reference to which the views and 
feelings of the two sections are opposite and hostile as they can possi- 
bly be. 

I refer to the relations between the two races in the Southern section, 
which constitutes a vital portion of her social organization. Every por- 
tion of the North entertains views and feelings more or less hostile to 
it Those most opposed and hostile regard it as a sin, and consider 
themselves under the most sacred obligation to use every effort to de- 
stroy it Indeed, to the extent that they conceive they have power, 
they regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and responsible for 
suppressing it, by the use of all and every means. Those less opposed 
and hostile regard it as a crime — an offence against humanity, as they 
call it, and although not so fanatical, feel themselves bound to use all 
efforts to effect the same object While those who are least opposed 
and hostile, regard it as a blot and a stain on the character of what they 
call the nation, and feel themselves accordingly bound to give it no 
countenance or support On the contrary, the Southern section regards 
the relation as one which cannot be destroyed without subjecting the 
two races to the greatest calamity, and the section to poverty, desola- 
tion, and wretchedness, and accerdingly feel bound, by every considera- 
tion of interest, safety and duty, to defend it 

This hostile feeling on the part of the North toward the social organi- 
sation of the South, long lay dormant ; but it only required some cause, 
which would make the impression on those who felt most intensely that 
they were responsible for its continuance, to call it into action. The in- 
creasing power of this government, and of the control of the Northern 
section over all of it fiu-nished the cause. It was they made an im* 
pressioQ on the minds of many, that there was little or no restraint to 
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prereot flie goreHRnt to do whaterer it nug^t dKMse to da Tbb 
WM sufficient of itself to put the most fiuwtical portion of the North io 
aetioii, for the purpose of destroying Ae existing rehitioo between die 
two raeef in the Sooth. 

Hm first oiganized moTCToent towards it oommenoed in 1835. Then 
for the first time societies were organized, presses established, lectnren 
sent forth to ezdte the people of the Nocth, and incendiary pubUcatiooB 
scattered orer the whole South through the mail Hie South was 
thoroughly aroused ; meetings were held everywhere, and reeolutioiis 
adopted, calling upon the North to apply a remedy to arrest the threat- 
ened evil, and pledging themsdres to adopt measures for their own 
protection if it was not arrested. At the meeting of Congress petitioBi 
poured in firom the North, calling upon Congress to abolish slarery in 
the District of Columbia, and to prohibit what they called the internal 
abiTe trade between the States, avowing at the same time, that their 
ultimate object was to abolish slavery not only in the District^ but in the 
States and throughout the Union. At this period, the number engaged 
in the agitation was small, and it possessed little or no personal influence. 

Neither party in Congress had, at that time, any sympaUiy with them 
or their cause ; the members of each party presented their petition 
with great reluctance. Nevertheless, as small and as contemptible as 
the party then was, both of the great parties of the North dreaded 
them. They felt that though small, they were organised, in reference 
to a subject which had a great and a commanding influence over the 
northern mind Each party on that account, feared to oppose their 
petitions, lest the opposite party should take advantage of the one who 
opposed by favoring them. The effect was, that both united in insist- 
ing that the petitions should be received, and Congress take jurisdiction 
of the subject for whidi they prayed ; and to justify thdr course, took 
the extraordinary ground that Congress was bound to receive petitiona 
on every subject, however objectionable it might be, and whether they 
had, or had not, jurisdiction over the subject These views prevailed 
in the House of Representatives, and partially in the Senate, and thus 
the party succeeded, in their first movement, in gaining what they pro* 
posed — a position in Congress, from which the agitation could be ex- 
tended over the whole Union. This was the commencement c^ the 
agitation, which has ever since continued, and which, as it b now a^ 
knowledged, has endangered the Union itselC 

As to myself 1 believed, at that early period, that, if Uie par^ who 
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got up the petitions should succeed in getting OfllfresB to take juris- 
diction, that agitation would follow, 4md that it wpuld, in the end, if not 
arrested, destroy the Union. I then so expressed myself in debate, and 
called upon both parties to take grounds against taking jurisdiction, but 
in vain. Had my Toice been heard, and Congress refused taking jiuis- 
diction by the united rotes of all parties, the agitation which followed 
would have been prevented, and the fiinatical movements accompanying 
the agitation, which have brought us to our present perilous condition, 
would have become extinct, for the want of something to feed the flame. 
That was the time for the North to show her devotion to the Union ; 
but, unfortunately, both of the great parties of that section were so in- 
tent on obtaining or retaining party ascendency, that all other consider- 
ations were overlooked or forgotten. 

What has since followed, are but natural consequences. With the 
success of their first movement, this small fanatical party began to ac- 
quire strength, and with that, to become an object of courtship of both 
of the great parties. The necessary consequence was, a farther increase 
of power, and a gradual tainting of the opinions of both of the other 
parties with their doctrines, until the infection has extended over both, 
and the great mass of the population of the North, who, whatever may 
be their opinion of the original abolition party, which still keeps up its 
distinctive organization, hardly ever £ul, when it comes to acting, to co- 
operate in carrying out their measures. With the increase of their 
influence, they extend the sphere of their action. In a short period 
after they had commenced their first movement, they h.id acquired 
sufficient influence to induce the legislatures of most of the northern 
states to pass acts, which, in effect, abrogated the provision of the Con- 
stitution that provides for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. Not 
long after, petitions followed to abolish slavery in forts, magazines and 
dockyards, and all other places where CongresB had exclusive power 
of legislation. This was followed by petitions, and resolutions of legis- 
latures of the Northern States, and popular meetings, to exclude the 
Southern States from all territories acquired, or to be acquired, and to 
prevent the admission of any state hereafter into the Union, which, by 
its constitution, does not prohibit slavery. And Congress is invoked to 
do all this, expressly with the view of the final abolition of slavery in 
the states. That has been avowed to be the ultimate object, from the 
beginning of the agitation until the present time, and yet the great body 
of both parties of th6 North, with the fbll knowledge of the &ct, 
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although diiowni^Pthe abolitioniBts^ have oo6perAted widi tfaem m 
almost all their measures. 

Such is a brief bistorj of the agitatko, as fiv as it hat yet adnuioed. 
Now, I ask. Senators, what is there to preveDt its further progress, until 
it fulfils the ultimate end proposed, unless some deciaiTe measure shoold 
be adopted to prevent it ! Has any one of the causes, which has added 
to its increase from its original small and contemptible beginning, until 
it has attained its present magnitude, diminished in force t Is the ori- 
ginal cause of the movement — ^that slavery is a sin, and ought to be 
suppressed — ^weaker now than at the commencement ) or is the abolition 
party less numerous or influential t or have they less influence over 
eloctiooa t or less control over the two great parties of the North in 
elections ! or has the South greater means of influencing or controlling 
the movements of tliis government now than it had when the agitation 
commenced ! To all these questions but one answer can be g^ven. No. 
No. No. The very reverse is true. Instead of weaker, all the ele- 
ments in favor of agitation are stronger now than they were in 1835, 
when the agitation first commenced. While all the elements of influ- 
ence on the part of the South are Weakened, I again a»k, what is to 
stop this agitation, unless something decisive is done, until the great and 
final object at which it aims — tlie abolition of slavery in the South — is 
consummated ? Is it, then, not certain, that if something decisive ia 
not now done to arreut it, the South will be forced to choose between 
abolition or secession ? Indeed, as events are now moving, it will not 
require the South to secede, to dissolve the Union ; agitation will of 
itself effect it, of which its past history furnishes abundant proof, as I 
shall next proceed to show. 

It is. a great mistake to suppose that disunion can be efiiected by a 
single blow. The cords wliich bound these states together in one com- 
mon union, are far too nimierous and powerful for that Disunion must 
be the work of time. It is only through a long process and in suoces- 
bion, that the cords can snap, until the whole fabric falls asunder. Al- 
ready, the agitation of the slavery question has snapped some of the 
most important, and has greatly weakened all the others, as I shall 
proceed to show. 

The cords that bind the states together are not only many, but varioua 
in character. Among them, some are spiritual or ecclesiastical ; some 
political ; others social ; others appertain to the benefits conferred by 
the Union ; and others to the feeling of duty and obhgation. 
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The stroDg^ of those of a Bpiritual and eodesiAatical nature, ooo- 
sisted in the unity of the great religious denominations, all of which 
originally embraced the Union. All these denominations, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Catholics, were organized very much upon the 
principle of our political institutions. Beginning with smaller meetings, 
corresponding with the political divisions of the country, their organiza- 
tion terminated in one great central assemblage, corresponding very 
much with the character of Congress. At these meetings, the principal 
dergymen and lay members of the respective denominations from all 
parts of the Union met, to transact business relating to their common 
concerns. It was not confined to what appertained to the doctrines and 
disciplines of the respective denominations, but extended to plans for 
disseminating the Bible, establishing missionaries, distributing tracts, 
and of establishing presses for the publication of tracts, newspapers 
and periodicals, with a view of dififusing religious information, and for 
the support of the doctrines and creeds of the denomination. All this 
combined, contributed greatly to strengthen the bonds of the Union. 
The strong ties which held each denomination together, formed a strong 
cord to bold the whole Union together ; but, as powerful as they were, 
they have not been able to resist the explosive efifect of slavery agita- 
tion. 

The first of these cords which snapped under its explosive force, was 
that of the powerfid Methodist Episcopal Church The numerous and 
strong ties which held it together are all broke, and its unity gone. 
They now form separate churches, and instead of that feeling of attach- 
ment and devotion to the interests of the whole church, which was 
formerly felt, they are now arrayed into two hostile bodies, engaged in 
litigation about what was formerly their common property. 

The next cord that snapped was that of the Baptists, one of the 
largest and most respectable of the denominations ; that of the Presby- 
terians is not entirely snapped, but some of its strands have given way ; 
that of the Episcopal church is the only one of the four great Protestant 
denominations which remain unbroken and entire. The strongest cord 
of a political charafi^ consists of the many and strong ties that have 
held together the two great parties, which have, with some modifications, 
existed from the beginning of the government They both extended to 
every portion of the Union, and had strongly contributed to hold all its 
parts together. But this powerful cord has proved no better than the 
apirituaL It resisted for a long time the explosive tendency of the 
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■gitetkm, but has fimdlj mapped under iCs fcroe— If not enlinlf, nearij 
•a Kor is there one of the remaining cords wbkh has not been greailj 
weakened. To this extent the Union has alreadj been destroyed bj 
agitation, in the only way it can be, by snappiQg asonder and weakening 
the cords which bind it together. 

If the agitation goes on, the same force acting with increased intensity, 
as has been shown, there will be nothing left to hold the States together, 
except force. But surely, that can with no propriety of language be 
called a Union, when the only means by which the weaker is held 
connected with the stronger portion, is force. It may, indeed, keep 
them connected, but the connection will partake mudi more of the 
diaracter of subjugation on ihe piit of the weaker to the stronger, than 
the union of free, independent and Avereign States in one federal onion, 
as tiiey stood in the early stages of the gdvemment^ and which only is 
worthy of the sacred name of Union. 

Ilaving now, Senators, explained whatH is that endangers the Union, 
and traced it to its cause, and explained its nature and character, the 
great question again recurs, How can the Union be saved f To this I 
answer, there is but one way by wUdi it can be, and that is, by adopt- 
ing such measures as will satisfy the States belonging to the Southern 
section that they can remain in the Union consistently with their honor 
and their safety. There is, again, only one way by whish that can be 
effected, and that is by reviewing the causes by which this belief has 
been produced. Do that, and discontent will cease, harmony and kind 
feelings between the sections be restored, and every apprehension of 
danger to the Union removed. The question then is, By what means 
can this be done ? But before I undertake to answer this question, I 
propose to show by what it cannot be done. 

It cannot, then, be done by eulogies on the Union, however splendid 
or numerous. The cry of Union I Union 1 the glorious Union ! can no 
more prevent disunion, than the cry of health 1 health I glorious health 1 
on the part of the physician, can save a patieot lying dangerously ill. 
So long as the Union, instead of being regarded as a protector, is regar- 
ded in the opposite character by not much less thpB a majority of the 
States, it^ll be in vain to attempt to concentrate them by pronouncing 
eulogies on it 

Besides, this cry of Union comes commonly from those whom we 
cannot believe to be sincere. It usually comes from our assailants; 
Imt we cannot believe them to be sincere : for if they loved the Union, 
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they would Deceaaarilj be devoted to the Coostitution. It made the 
Union, and to destroy the Constitation, would be to destroy the Union. 
But the only reliable and certain evidenoe of devotion to the Constitution 
is, to abstain, on the one hand, from violating it^ and to repel, on the 
other, all attempts to violate it It is only by &ithfully performing 
thoee high duties, that the Constitution can be preserved, and with it the 
Union. 

But how then stands the profession of devotion to tlie Union by our 
assailants, when brought to this test t Have they abstained from viola- 
ting the Constitution! Let the many acts passed by the Northern 
States to set aside and annul the clause of the Constitution providing for 
the delivery of fugitive slaves, answer. I cite this, not that it is the 
only instance (for there are many odMors), but because the violation, in 
this particular, is too notorious and palpable to be denied. Again, have 
they stood furth faithfully to repel tiolations of the Constitution t Let 
their course in reference to the agitation of the slavery question, which 
was commenced and has beeB''attTied on, for fifteen years, avowedly 
for tlie purpose of abolishing slavery in the States — an object all 
acknowledged to be unconstitutkNitl— answer. Let them show a single 
instance^ during this long period, in which they have denounced the 
agitators, or their many attempts to effect what is admitted to be un- 
constitutional, or a single measure which they have brought forward for 
that purpose. How can we, with all these facts before us, believe that 
they are sincere in their profession of devotion to tlie Union, or avoid 
believing that by assuming the cloak of patriotism, their profeatdon is 
but intended to increase the vigor of their assaults, and to weaken the 
force of our resistance f 

Nor can we regard the profession of devotion to the Union, on the 
part of those who are not our assailants, as sincere, when they pronounce 
eulogies upon the Union evidently with the intent of charging ns with 
disunion, without uttering one word of denunciation against our assail- 
ants. If friends of the Ilnioo, their course should be to unite with us in 
repelling these assauHs, and denouncing the authors as enemies of the 
Union. Why they Avoid this and pursue the course they obviously do^ 
it is for them to exPain. 

Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the name of the illustrious 
Southerner, whose mortal remains repose on the western bank of the 
Potomac. He was one of us — a slaveholder and a planter. We have 
studied his history, and find nothing in it to justify submission to 
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wrong. On the cootrary, his great £une rests oo the eoUd fooDdation, 
that while he was careful to ayoid doing wrong to others, he was 
prompt and decided in repelling wrong. I trait that, in this respect, 
we profited hy his example. 

Nor can we find anything in his history to deter us from seceding 
^from the Union, should it fail to fulfil the objects for which it was in- 
stituted, by being permanently and hopelessly oonyerted into the means 
of oppression instead of protection. On the contrary, we find much in 
his example to encourage us, should we be forced to the extremity of 
deciding between submission and disunion. 

There existed then as well as now, a union — ^that between the parent 
country and her then colonies. It wa«i a union that had much to en- 
dear it to the people of the coloam Under its protecting and super- 
intending care, the colonies were planted, and grew up and prospered 
through a long course of years,' until they became populous and 
wealthy. Its benefits were not liiattafto them. Their extensiTe agri 
cultural and other productions gawlfpMl to a flourishing commerce, 
which richly rewarded the parent couvky for the trouble and expen^ie 
of establishing and protecting them. Washington was born and nur- 
tured, and grew up to manhood under that union. He acquired hh 
early distinction in its service ; and tliere is every reason to believe 
that he was devotedly attached to it But his devotion was a rational 
one. He was attached to it, not as an end, but as a means to an end. 
When it failed to fulfil its end, and, instead of affording protection, was 
converted into the means of oppressii% the colonies, he did not hesi- 
tate to draw his sword and head the great movement by which that 
union was forever severed, and the independence of these States estal>- 
lished. Tliis was the great and crowning glory of his life, which has 
spread his £eune over the whole globe, and will transmit it to the late^ 
posterity. 

Nor can the plan proposed by tlie distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, nor that of the administration, save the^mcKk i shall pass by, 
without remark, the plan proposed by the Senator, and proceed directly 
to the consideration of that of the administratioiw I however assure 
the distinguished and able Senator, tliat in taking &is course, no disre- 
spect whatever is intended to him or to his plan. I have adopted it, be- 
cause so many Senators of dislinguished abilities, who were present 
when he delivered his speech and explanation of his plan, and who were 
fully capable to do justice to the side they support, have replied to 1dm. 
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Tlie plan of the administration cannot save the Union, becaase it 
can have no effect towards aatisfjing the States composing the soathem 
section of the Union, that thej can consistently with safety and honor 
remain in the Union. It is, in fact, but a modification of the Wihnot 
proviso. It proposes to effect the same object — ^to exclude the South 
from all the territory acquired by the Mexican treaty. It is well 
known, that the South is united against the Wilmot proviso, aad has 
committed itself by solemn resolutions to resist, should it be adopted. 
Its opposition is not to the name, but to that which it proposes to effect 
That the Southern States hold it to be unconstitutional, unjust, incon- 
sistent with their equality as members of the common Union, and cal- 
culated to destroy irretrievably, the equilibrium between the two sec^ 
tioos. These objections equally ap^^y to what, for brevity, I will call 
the Executive provisa There is no difference between it and the Wil- 
mot, except in the mode of effecting the object ; and in that respect, I 
most say, that the latter is maflh the least objectionable. It goes to its 
object openly, boldly, and dhiOUy. It claims for Congress unlimited 
power over the territories, and proposes to assert it over the territories 
acquired from Mexico, by a positive prohibition of slavery. Not so the 
executive proviso. It takes an indirect course, and in order to elude 
the Wilmot proviso, and thereby avoid encountering the united and de- 
termined resistance of the South, it denies, by implication, the authority 
of Congress to legislate for the territories, and clmms the right as be- 
longing exclusively to the inhabitants of the territories. But to effect 
the object of excluding the South, it takes care, in the meantime, of 
letting in emigrants from the Northern States, and other quarters, ex- 
cept emigrants from the South, which it takes special care to exclude, 
by holding up to them the dread of ha^nng their slaves liberated under 
the Mexican laws. The necessary consequence iin, to exclude the South 
from the territory, just as effectually as would the Wilmot proviso. 
Tlie only difference in this respect is, that what one pioposes to 
effect, directly and. openly, the other proposes to effect indirectly and 
covertly. 

But the executive proviso is more objectionable still than the Wil- 
mot, in another and more important particular. The latter, to effect its 
object, inflicts a dangerous wound upon the Constitution, by depriving 
the Southern States, as joint partners and owners of the territories, of 
their rights in them ; but it inflicts no greater wound than is absolutely 
necetaary to effect its object The former, oq the contrary, while it 
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inflicts the Mmo wound, inflicts othsra equsUj grmftk ttid if pooibls 
greater, is I shsll next proceed to explain. 

In ^i^iming the right for the inhabitsnti^ insteid of Ooo gm n^ to 
legisUte over the territoricfli in the executaTS proviso^ It issnines that 
the BOTereigntj over the territories is vested in the Ibnneif ; or, to ex- 
press it in the language used in a resolution oflEsred bj one of the sesia- 
ton from Texas, (Gten. Houston, now absent,) ** thej have the same in- 
herent right of self-government as the people in the States." The aa- 
sumption is utterly fiilse, unconstitutional, without example, and con- 
trary to the entire practice of the goyemment, from its commencement 
to the present time, as I shall next proceed to show. 

The recent movement of individuals in CMilbmia to form a Consti- 
tution and a state government, aii4 to appoint senatore and representa- 
tives, is the first fruit of this monstrous assumption. If the individuals 
who have made this movement, had gone into California as adventurers ; 
and, if as such, they had conquered the territory, and established their 
independence, the sovereignty of the Mtatry would have been vested 
in them as a separate and indepoodent community. In that case, they 
would have had the right to form a constitution and to establish a gov- 
ernment for themselves ; and if after that they bad thought proper to 
apply to Congress for admission into the Union as a sovereign and in- 
dependent state, all this would have been regular and according to 
established principles. But such is not the case. It was the United 
States who conquered California, and finally acquired it by treaty. 
The sovereignty, of course, is ve.«ted inifaem, and not in the individuals 
who have attempted to form a constitution as a state, without their 
consent All this is clear beyond controversy, except it can be shown 
that they have since lost or been divested of their sovereignty. 

Nor is it less clear that the power of legislating over the territory is 
vested in Congress, and not, as is assumed, in the inhabitilnts of the 
territories. None can deny that the Government of the United States 
has the power to acquire territories, either hf war or by treaty; 
but if the power to acquire exists, it belongs to Congress to carry it 
into execution. On this point there can be no doubt, for the Constitu- 
tion expressly provides, that Congress shall have power ** to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper to carry into execution the 
foregoing powers," (those vested in Congress) '* and all oUier powers 
vested by tliis Constitution in the Government of the United St|||tes, or 
m any department or officer thereof." It matters not, then, where the 
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pmrer if tesM ; for If vmled at (U in tlie gorenunent of tlie TTnilad 
States or nnj of its departmenli or officers, the power tarrjiog it Into 
oseeatkn is elearl; Teolerl in Cangrew. But tUa iiDportaiit proTUO, 
while it gives to CongreKn tlie pnirer of legisliling over terrilotiea, im- 
poses importiut restrictiona od its ezcrdae, by restricting Congress to 
passing laws oeoessaiy and proper for carrjing the pover into exeen- 
tion. Ibe prohibitioD eitends, not only to all lava not luitable cr 
appropriate to the ol^ect, bot also to all that are unjtut, anaqiial or 
Dobir, for all such tans vould be tnuiecessBry and improper, aod, there- 
fore. DDooostitotioiuiL 

Having anw establiahed, bejond controTerey. that the sovereigntj 
over the territories is Tested in the United Stules — that is in thesereral 
States composing the Union — and that the power of l^iilating orer 
them is expresaly Tested in Cmgress, it follows Uiat the imUiiduab in 
California who haTO undertakw to form a constitaticd and a Slate, and 
to exercise the power of legialstioo, without the consent of Congress 
have usurped the .sovereignty of tit* States and the authority of Con- 
gress, sod have acted in open definnat of botL In other words, what 
they hBTe done is reTolutionary and rebellious in its character, aoardiieal 
in its tendency, and calculated to lead to the most dangerous coose- 
qacnees. Had they acted from premeditation and design, it would 
have been in fact an actual rebellion, but such is not the case. The 
blame lies much lees upon them, than upon those who have mdnoed 
tbem to take a course so unconstitutional and dangerous. They hava 
been led into it by language hetdliere, and the course puisued by the 
executive branch of the goTenunent. 

I have not seen the answer of the Executive to the calls made by the 
two hoosee of Congress, for information as to the course which it took, 
or the port which it acted, in reference to wbat «u done in ColiforailL 
I understand the answers have not yet been printed. But there is 
enough biowD to justify tlic assertion, that those who profess to repre- 
aent and act ondcr Om agthority of the Executive, have advised, aided, 
and encouraged the moTement which terminated in forming what they 
call a constitution and a state. Oeneral ItUey. who professed to act as 
civil Goveraor. called the convention, determined on the number and 
distribution of the delegates, appointed the time and plaoo <^ its meet- 
ing, was present during the session, and gsTe its proceedings his appro- 
bation iti BnnctioTL If be acted without authority, be Ought to haTO 
bem tried, or, at least, reprimanded and disarmed. Kuther harinf 
19 
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be«doii«»theprwiimptioQkUMilu8eoaielH»lM«ap|so^ Thii^ 
of itMl( is nifficient to idenUfy the £zecntt¥e wiOk Us mdM, and to 
maka it refpouible for them. I taadi not tlw qantioB whtAm Gcn- 
«nJ Rikj WM ai>pointed, or reeeiTed the InalnietiflaB mudnet wludi ha 
p r ofc M c d to act, from the prewat EzecotiTe or itapredaoeaaor. If froaa 
tha formar, it -would imidicate the preceding aa well as the preaeot ad- 
ministratioiL - If not, the responsibility resta exdoeiTelj oo the present 
It is manifest, from this statement, that the EzecotiTe Department 
has undertaken to perform acta, preparatory to the moeting of the in- 
dividoals, to form their so called constitution and State goremment^ 
whidi appertain ezduaively to Congress. Indeed, they are identical in 
many respects with the prorisions adopted by Coogresa, when it giTes 
permission to a territory to form a constitution and govenmient^ in 
order to be admitted as a State into the Union. 

Having now shown that the aasumptipo upon which the EzecotiTe 
and the individuals in California acted, throughout this whole affiur, is 
informal, unconstitutional, and dangerous, it remains to make a few re- 
marks, in order to show that what haa been done is contrary to the 
entire practice of government, from its commencement to the present 
time. 

From its commencement until the time that Michigan was admittefi, 
the practice was uniform. Territorial governments were first organised 
by Congress, The government of the United States appointed the 
governors, judges, secretaries, marshals, and other officers, and the in- 
habitants of the territory were represented by legislative bodies, whose 
acts were subject to the revtsioo of Congress. This state of things con- 
tinued until the government of a territory applied to Congress to per- 
mit its inhabitants to form a constitution and goremment, f^-eparatory 
to admission into the Union. The preliminary act to giving permission 
was to ascertain whether the inhabitants were sufficiently numerous to 
authorize them to be formed into a State. Thlt was done by taking a 
census. That being done, and the number provii^ sufficient, permission 
was granted. The act granting it, fixed all the preliminaries — the time 
and place of holding the convention ; the qualification of the voters ; 
establishing its boundaries, and all other measures necessary to be set- 
tled previous to admission. The act giving permission necessarily 
withdraws the sovereignty of the United States, and leaves the inhabit- 
ants of the incipient State as free to form their coastitution and govern- 
ment as were the original States of the Union after they hod declared 
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tbdi indcpcDdence. At thii aUge. the inhKbilants of (he tenitory be- 
came Tor the fint time » people, in legal uid conilitQtiaDBl langiu^ 
Prior to thia they were, bj the old Beta of Coagresa, Called inhabitaDta, 
and not people. All thia u periectl; coosistant with the loTereigDty of 
the Coited States, with the powcra o[ Congresa, and with the right itf a 
people to •elf-goremmeDt. 

Midiigan waa the first caw in whirh there waa an; departure frcm 
the uniform rule of actiog. Hera was a very slight departure from 
established usage. The ordlnaoce of '87 secured to her the right of be- 
coming a State, when she should have 60.000 inhabitants. Oving to 
some neglect Coogreaa delayed taking the cenffua. Tn the meantime, 
her population increaBed until it clearly exceeded mra-e than twice the 
Duinber, which entitled her lo idmiauon. At this stage, she famed a 
constitutiim and govenuneDt without the ceneus b^og taken by the 
Uoited States, and Cougret* reeaved the aJmiasion without going 
through the formality of taking it, as there was no doubt she had more 
than a guffideet number to entitle her lo admiauon. She was not ad- 
mitted at the Gnt seaHon ata^applied, owing to some difficulty respect- 
ing (he boundary between her and Obio, Tbe great insularity, as to 
Iter admission, took place at the next session, but on a point which can 
Rave no possible ooonection with the case of Calilbmia. 

The irregularity in all other caaea that have since occurred, are of a 
umiUr character. In all. there eiiatsd territorial governments estab- 
lished by Congress, with officers appointed by the United States. In 
all, the territorial government took the lead in calling ccDTentions, and 
filing preliminaries, preparatory to the formation of a coostitutioD and 
admission into tbe Union. They all reoc^niied the sovereignty of the 
United States, and the authori^ of Congress over the territories ; and 
whenever there was any departure from established usage, it was done 
on the presumed consent of Oongreea, and not in defiance of its authori- 
ty, or (he sovereignty of the Uoited States over the territories. In this 
respect. California rtHuls alone, without usage, or a single example to 
com her case. 

It bekng* now. Senators, for you to decide what part yon will act in 
reference to this unprecedented transaetioa. The Executive haa laid th« 
paper purpmting to be tbe constitution of California before you, and 
■ska you lo admit her into the Union as a State, and the qoestion il^ 
will JOS or will you not admit her I It is a grave question, and thero 
tiiBt* opat you a bsavy rcspotksbiUty. Uodi, vary nnch will depend 
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opoD your deeision. If 70a admit ber, yoa eadone and gire your anie- 
tioa to all that has been done. Are yoa prepared to do so t Are joa 
prepared to ■urrender your power of legiskition for tbe territories — a 
power expreaaly vested in Congress by the Gonstitutioo, as has been 
folly established ! Can you, consistent with your oath to support the 
Constitution, surrender it f Are you prepared to admit that the inhabi- 
tants of the territories possess the sovereignty over them ; and that any 
number, moie or lees, may claim any extent of territory they please ; 
may form a Constitation and govemAient, and erect it into a State, 
without askii^ your permission I Are yon prepared to smrender the 
sovereignty of the United States over whatever territory may be here- 
after acquired, to the first adventurers who may rush into it! Are you 
prepared to surrender virtually to the Executive department all the 
powers which you have heretofore exercised over the territories t If 
not, how can you, consistently with your duty, and your oath to support 
the Constitution, give your assent to the admission of California as a 
State, under a pretended Constitution and government! Can you 
believe, that the project of a Constitution whidi they have adopted, has 
the least validity ? Can you believe, that there is such a State in 
reality, as the State of California ? No ; there is no such State. It has 
no legal or constitutional existence. It has no validity, and can have 
none, without your sanction. How, then, can you admit it as a State, 
idien, according to the provisions of the Constitution, your power is 
limited to admitting new States t That is, they must be States, exist- 
ing States, independent of your sanction, before you can admit them. 
When you give your permission to the inhabitants of a territory to form 
a Constitution and a State, the Constitution and State they form derive 
their authority from the people, and not from you. The State, before 
admitted, is actually a State, and does not become so by the act of 
admission, as would be the case with California, should you admit ber, 
contrary to constitutional provisions and established usage heretofore. 

Hie Senators on the other side of ihe chamber must permit me to 
nmke a few remarks in this connection, particularly applicable to them. 
With the exception of a few Senators from the South, sitting on that 
aide of the chamber, when the Oregon question was before this body, 
not two years since, you took, if I mistake not, universally, the gpround, 
that Congress had the sole and absolute power of legislating for the 
territoriea How, then, can you now, after the short interval which has 
elapeed, abandon the ground which you then took, and thereby virtually 
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admit that the power of legislating, instead of being in Oaogrem, is ia 
the inhabitants of the territories I How can yon justify and saoctioo by 
your votes the acts of the £zectttive» which are in direct derogation to 
what yoa then contended for I But, to approach still nearer to the 
]M>esent time, how can you, after condemning, little more than a year 
since, the grounds taken by the party which you defeated at the last 
election, wheel round and support by your votes the grounds which, as 
explained by the candidate of the party at the last election, are identical 
with those on which the Executive has acted in reference to California t 
What are we to understand by all this I Must we conclude that there 
is no sincerity, no faith, in the acts and declarations of public men, and 
that all is mere actuig or hollow profession t or are we to conclude that 
the exclusion of the South from the territories acquired from Mexico is 
an object of so paramount a character in your estimation, that rights 
justice. Constitution, and consistency must all yield, when they stand in 
the way of our exclusion t 

But, it may be asked, what is to be done with California, should she 
not be admitted } I answer, remand her back to the territorial condi- 
tion, as was done in the case of Tennessee, in the early stage of the 
government Congress, in her case, had estaUi^hed a territorial govern- 
ment, in the usual form, with a Oovemor, Judges, and other officers 
appointed by the United States. She was entitled, under the deed of 
cession, to be admitted into the Union as a State, as soon as she had 
60,000 inhabitants. The territorial government* believing it had that 
number, took a census by which it appeared it exceeded it She then 
formed a Constitution and a State, and applied for admission. Congress 
refused to admit her, on the grounds that the census should be taken by 
the United States, and that Congress had not determined whether the 
territory should be formed into one or two States, as it was authorized 
to do, under the cession. She returned quietly to her territorial condi- 
tion. An act was passed to take a census by the United States, and 
providing that the territory should form one State. AU afterwards was 
regularly conducted, and the territory admitted as a State in due form. 
The irregularities in the case of California are immeasurably greater, 
and afibrd a much stronger reason for pursuing the same course. But^ 
it may be said, California may not submit That is not probable ; bat, 
if she should not, when she refuses, it will then be the time ftir us to de- 
cide what is to be done. 

Havii^ DOW shown what cannot sava the Union, I return to the quea- 
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liQo with which I eommenoed — How can fSbib TSmtm be mwtd f Hmt* 
U bat one way b j which it can, with any oertaiot^, be n^ed, and thai 
is by a fbll and final settlement, on the principles of Jortiee, of all tiie 
qoestiaos at issue between the two sections. Hie Sooth asks fir jiaties^ 
ample jostice, and less she onght not to take. She has no oomproinisa 
to offer bat the Constitution, and no concessions or surrender to make. 
She has already surrendered so much, that she has little left to sarren- 
der. Such a settlement would ^ to the root of the eril, remore all 
ttuse of disoontent, and satisfy the South that she could remain 
honestly and safely in the Union, and thereby restore the harmooy and 
fraternal feelings between the sections, which existed anterior to the 
Missouri agitatioa Nothing eke can, with any certainty, fimdly and 
jurerer settle the question at issue, terminate agitation, and sare the 
UnioD. 

But can this be done t Tes, easily ; not by the weaker party, for it 
zan of itself do nothing — not eveu protect itself — but by the stronger. 
Hie North has only to will it, to do justice, and perform her duty, in 
order to aooouipliiih it — to do justice by conceding to the South an 
equal right in the acquired territory ; and to do her duty by causing the 
stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfilled — ^to cease 
the agitation of the slave question, and provide for the insertion of a 
provision in the Constitution by an amendment, which will restore in 
substance the power she posseijeed of protecting herself before the 
equilibrium between the sections was destroyed by the action of this 
government There will be no difficulty in deviling such a provision — 
one that will protect the South, and which at tlie same time will improve 
and strengthen the government, instead of impairing or weakening it 

But will the North agree to this f It is for her to answer this ques- 
^on. But I will say, she cannot refuse if she has half the love of the 
Union which she professes to have, or without justly exposing herself to 
the charge that her love of power and aggrandizement is far greater 
than her love of the Union. At all events, the responsibility of saving 
the Union is on the North and not the South. The South cannot save 
it by any act of hers, and the North may save it without any sacrifice 
whatever, unless to do justice and to perform her duties under the Con* 
stitution bo regarded by her as a sacrifice. 

It is time. Senators, that there should be an open and nuinly avowal 
on all sides as to what is intended to be done. If the question is not 
now settled, it is uncertain whether it ever can hereafter be, and we, as 
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the repreeentatiyes of the States of this Union, regarded as govemmenti^ 
should come to a distinct understanding as to our respective yiews, in 
order to ascertain whether the great questions at issue between the two 
sections can be settled or not. if you who represent the stronger por- 
tion, cannot agree to settle them on the broad principle of justice and 
duty, say so, and let the States we represent agree to separate and part 
in peace. If you are willing we should part in peace, tell us so, and w% 
shall know what to do when you reduce the question to submission or 
resistance. If you remain silent, you then compel us to infer what jtm, 
intend. In that ca»e, California will become the test question. If yoa 
admit her under all the difficulties that oppose her admission, you com- 
pel us to infer, that you intend to exclude us from the whole of the ac- 
quired territories, with the intention of destroying irretrievably the 
equilibrium between the two sections. We would be blind, not to per- 
ceive in that case, that your real objects are power and aggrandizement; 
and infatuated, not to act accordingly. 

I have now, Senators, done my duty, in expressing my opinions fully, 
freely, and candidly on this solemn occasion. In doing so, I have been 
governed by the motives which have governed me in all the stages of 
the agitation of tlie slavery question since its commencement, and exert- 
ed myself to arrest it, with the mtention of saving the Union, if it could 
be done, and, if it cannot, to save the section where it has pleased Provi* 
dence to cast my lot, and which I sincerely believe has justice and the Con- 
stitution on its side. Having faithfully done my duty to the best of my 
ability, botli to the Union and my section, throughout the whole of this 
agitation, I shall have the consolation, let what will come, that I am 
free from all responsibility. 

Mr. Calhoun's position in regard to the necessity of 
amending the Constitution was not generally concurred 
in by the other representatives from the Southern 
States ; but most of them, if not all, agreed with him, 
that the South should not be denied an equal participa- 
tion in the acquired territory, and that the true policy 
of the general government was non-interference, or, in 
other words, that in the formation of territorial govern- 
ments, Congress should have nothing to do with the 
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question of slavery, but leave the people 6{ the states to 
be formed free to act as they chose. Non-interventicm 
being conceded, the owners of slaves would have the 
same right to go to the territories that others would, 
and to take their slaves with them, just as others could 
their property. In this way the South would have an 
equal chance, as Mr. Calhoun contended she ought, in 
the settlement of the territories. 
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Faithful to his duty unto the eod, Death found Mr. 
Calhoun at his post. Feeble though he was in body, 
to the very close of his earthly pilgrimage be was sus- 
taioed by the wonderful energy and power of an intel- 
lect that never knew what it was to be dependent. 
Like Chatham, wrapped up in flannels, he occasionally 
crawled to the Senate chamber to take his friends by 
the hand, and to encourage ihem to stand firmly by the 
rights of the South ; and on the I3lh of March, his 
' voice was heard for the last time in debate, no longer 
clear as a trumpet, but often giving way with the failure 
of the powers of utterance — quivering from weakness 
and husky with emotion, yet still indicating the uncon- 
querable will and determination of his character. It 
was the triumph of mind over matter, — of the immortal 
spirit over the frail body that contained it ! 

The last words of Mr. Calhoun in the Senate were 

uttered on this occasion, in defence of his proposition 

for the amendment of the Constitution, which had been 

assailed by aeveral senators in the coune of the du> ' 

!»• 
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cussion. The scene was an exciting one; he was 
nearly overcome, and returned to his private room 
only to die. The slavery question was the engrossing 
subject that occupied his mind. He wished to see the 
Union preserved, but he feared that the slaveholding 
states would be driven to secede. His friends were 
not interdicted from visiting him, and he conversed with 
them freely until it was evident that his powers were 
fast giving way, and that his ever-active mind was wear- 
ing out the body. At intervals he employed himself in 
writing, or in looking over his papers : this taxed his 
strength less than conversation, yet intense and earnest 
thought, like the vampire, was constantly draining the 
life-blood from his heart. 

His son, John B. Calhoun, who is a physician, was 
with him for several weeks previous to his death, and 
other friends almost equalled his filial devotion in their 
kind attentions. On the 30th of March, it could no 
longer be doubted that the hours of the great statesman 
would soon be numbered. In the morning he was 
restless and much weaker than he had ever before been. 
He sat up, however, for a couple of hours during the 
day^; and toward evening, the stimulants which had 
been employed to protract his life seemed to have re- 
gained their power, and he conversed with apparent 
ease and freedom, mainly upon the absorbing topic, the 
slavery question. About half-past twelve, that night, 
he commenced breathing very heavily — so much so as 
to alarm his son. The latter inquired how he felt; he 
replied that he was unusually wakeful, but desired his 
son to lie down. His pulse was then very low, and he 
said he was sinking ; but he refused to take any more 
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Bidftnts. The son lay down, but in a little more 

1 an hour was aroused, by his father calling id a 

I voice, "John, come to me!" Ilis respiration 

V denoted great physical weakness, though it did not 

^ar to be difficult. When his son approached him, 

1 out his arm, and remarked that there was no 

lion at the wrist. 

B then directed his son to take his watch and papers 

t them in his trunk, after which he said that the 

ftediciue given to restore him \\nA hfid a delightful effect 

I produced an agreeable perspiration. In reply to 

h inquiry as to how he had rested, he staled that he 

I not rested at all ; but he assured his son that he 

t no pain, and had felt none during the whole attack. 

B after five o'clock on the morning of the 31st, his 

n asked him if he was comfortable. " I am perfectly 

nnfortabIe," he replied. These were his last words. 

\ Shortly before six o'clock, he made a Bi^ti to his son 

approach the bed. Extending his hand, he grasped 

kat of his son, looked him intently in thd face, and 

lloTed his lips, but was unable to articulate. Other 

liriends were now called in, and a fruitless effort was 

to revive him. Meanwhile he was perfectly con- 

(, and his eyes retained their brrglitness, and his 

lountenance its natural expression. But the golden 

lord was about to be severed — and in a few moments 

I he drew a deep inspiration, his eyes closed, and his 

I spirit passed, " like the anthem of a breeze, away." 



The death of Mr. Calhoun was announced In the 
Senate, in a most impressive manner, by his friend and 
colleague. Judge Butler, on the first of April. Eloquent 
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and feeling addresses were also made by Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster, the great rivals of the deceased 
in talents and in fame. Appropriate funeral honcMn 
were, of course, paid to his memory by the assembled 
representatives of the states. The sad event was not 
altogether imexpected ; and it elicited, at Washington 
not only, but in every town throughout the wide Union, 
a general and sincere expression of r^ret. Forms and 
ceretnonies may be but idle show, yet this was the 
genuine homage paid to departed worth. 

On the 2d day of April, the funeral ceremonies were 
held, and the remains of Mr. £!alhoun were then con- 
veyed to Charleston, accompanied by a committee of 
the Senate. They found a whole people in tears. 
South Carolina truly mourned her loss ; and the citizens 
of her metropolis, with all the outward manifestations 
of mourning — a funeral procession, halls and balconies 
draperied in crape, the tolling of bells, muffled drums 
and plaintive music, drooping plumes and shrouded 
banners — received all that was left of him who had 
constituted the chief glory of his native state, and 
whose greatness, like the giant pine of her virgin forests, 
towered far heavenward. 

The body of Mr. Calhoun was temporarily deposited 
in a vault in the cemetery of St. Philip's Church, 
Charleston, there to await the action of the Legislature 
— the family consenting, at the request of the governor, 
that the state should take charge of the remains of her 
favorite son. They are to be removed to Columbia, 
the seat of government of the state, where a monument 
is to be erected to his memory — and thus the legislators 
of South Carolina be constantly reminded of the virtues. 
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and the maaly dignity and character, of her distinguish' 
ed statesman. 

Mr. Calhoun was married in early life to a cousin by 
the name of Caldwell, who survived him. She has 
ever been remarked for the quiet grace and ease of her 
manners, her unassuming deportment, and the mingled 
simplicity and dignity of her character; and in the 
private circles of Washington, once adorned by her 
presence, but to which she may never again return, 
she is still remembered witli affection and regret. They 
had three sons : Andrew P. Calhoun, a planter; Patrick, 
an officer in the army ; and John B-, a physician. 
They had several daughters, also, one of whom married 
Thomas G. Clemson, of Pennsylvania, late ckarg4 
tPaffairea to Belgium. 

No one ever saw Mr. Calhoun for the first time 
without being forcibly impressed with the conviction 
of his mental superiority. There was that in his air 
and in his appearance which carried with it the assur> 
ance that he was no common man. He had not Hy> 
perion's curls, nor the front of Jove. Miss Martineau 
termed him, in her Travels in America, the cast-iron 
man, " who looked as if he had never been bom." In 
person he was tall and slender, and his frame appeared 
gradually to become more and more attenuated till he 
died. His features were harsh and angular in their 
outlines, presenting a combioation of the Greek and 
the Roman. A serene and almost stony calm was 
habitual to them when in repose, but when enlivened 
in conversation or debate, their play was remarkable — 
the lights were brought out into bolder relief, and the 
shadows thrown into deeper shade. 
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countenance, when at rest, indicated abstracttoii 
or a preoccupied air, and a stranger on approaching 
him could scarcely avoid an emotion of fear ; yet he 
could not utter a word before the fire of genius blazed 
from his eye and illumined his expressive features. 
His individuality was stamped upon his acute and in- 
telligent face, and the lines of character and thought 
were clearly and strongly defined. His forehead was 
broad, tolerably high, and compact, denoting the mass 
of brain behind it. Until he had passed the grand 
climacteric, he wore his hair short and brushed it back, 
so that it stood erect on the top of his head, like bristles 
on the angry boar, or " quills Upon the fretful porcupine," 
but toward the close of his life he sufiered it to grow 
long, and to fall in heavy masses over his temples. But 
his eyes were his most striking features; they were 
dark blue, lai^ and brilliant ; in repose glowing with 
a steady light, in action fairly emitting flashes of fire. 

His character was marked and decided, not prema- 
turely exhibiting its peculiarities, yet formed and per- 
fected at an early age. He was firm and prompt, man- 
ly and independent. His sentiments were noble and 
elevated, and everything mean or grovelling was foreign 
to his nature. He was easy in his manners, and aflable 
and dignified. His attachments were warm and endur- 
ing ; he did not manifest his afiection with enthusiastic 
fervor, but with deep earnestness and sincerity. He 
was kind, generous and charitable ; honest and frank ; 
faithful to his friends, but somewhat inclined to be un- 
forgiving toward his enemies. He was attached to his 
principles and prejudices with equal tenacity ; and when 
he had adopted an opinion, so strong was his reliance 
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upon the correctness of his own judgment, that he often 
doubted the wisdom and sincerity of those who dis- 
agreed, with him. He never shrank from the perform- 
ance of any duty, however painful it might be, — that it 
was a duty, was sufficient for him. He possessed pride 
of character in no ordinary degree,.and, withal, not a 
little vanity, which is said always to accompany true 
genius. His devotion to the South was not sectional, 
so much as it was the natural consequence of his views 
with reference to the theory of the government ; and 
his patriotism, like his fame, was coextensive with the 
Union. 

In private life he was fitted to be loved and respected. 
Like Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, and the younger 
Adams, he was simple in his habits. When at home, he 
usually rose at day-break, and, if the weather admitted, 
took a walk over his farm. He breakfasted at half-past 
seven, and then retired to his office, which stood near 
his dwelling house, where he wrote till dinner time, or 
three o'clock. After dinner he read or conversed with 
' his family till sunset, when he took another walk. His 
tea hour was eight o'clock; he then joined his family 
again, and passed the lime in conversation or reading 
till ten o'clock, when he retired to rest. As a citizen, 
he was without blemish; he wronged no one ; and there 
were no ugly spots on his character to dim the brilliancy 
of his public career. His social qualities were endear- 
ing, and his conversational powers fascinating in the 
extreme. He loved to talk with the young; he was 
especially animated and instructive when engaged in 
conversation with ihem, and scarcely ever failed to in- 
spire a sincere attachment io the breasts of those who 
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listened to him. He frequently corresponded, too, with 
young men, and almost the last letter he wrote, was 
addressed to a protSge attending a law school in New 
York, and was replete with kind advice ind with expres- 
sions of friendly interest. 

He conversed, perhaps, with too great freedom. He 
prided himself on being unreserved in the expression of 
his opinions, and yet this was a fault in his character ; 
for in the transaction of business, and in deciding and 
acting upon important political questions, he was ordi- 
narily cautious and prudent. To his very frankness, 
therefore, may be attributed, not the misrepresentations, 
but the occasion of the misrepresentations, of which he 
was the victim. He often complained that he was not 
understood, but he sometimes forgot that those who 
would not comprehend him, might have been already 
prejudiced by some remark of his, made at the wrong 
time, or in the wrong presence. 

His disposition was reflective, and he spent hours at 
a time in earnest thought. But he was exceedingly 
fond of reading history and books of travel. Works on 
government, on the rise and fall of empires, on the im- 
provement and decline of the races of mankind and the 
struggles and contests of one with another, always at- 
tracted his attention. Indeed, his whole life was one 
of study and thought. 

In his dress he was very plain, and rarely appeared 
m anything except a simple suit of black. His consti- 
tution was not naturally robust ; but notwithstanding 
the ceaseless labors of his mind, by a strict attention to 
regimen and the avoidance of all stimulants, his life was 
prolonged almost to the allotted three score and ten. 
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To R&y that he possessed a great mind, would be onl^ 
repeating a trite remark. It waa one of extraordinarf 
compass and power. His rivals and compeers were 
intellectual giafita, and among them he occupied no 
subordinate position. Tht most prominent character- 
istics of his mind were its masaiveneas and solidity, its 
breadth and scope, the cleameaa of its perceptions, and 
the directness with which they were expresaed. It wai 
well-balanced, because it was self-poised, and he di3 
not often "o'erstep the modesty of nature." 

He was neither metaphysical nor subtle, in the sense | 
in which mere schoolmen use those terms. He had 
studied the philosophy as well as the rules of Ic^o ; or, 
if not that, the faculty of reasoning with accuracy was 
natural to him. He was capable of generalizing and of 
drawing nice distinctions. He was shrewd in argument, 
and quick to observe the weak piunts of an antagonutt 
Of dialectics he was a complete master, whether syn- 
thetically or analytically considered. But his great 
power lay in analysis. He could resolve a complex 
ai^ument or an idea into its original parts^ mth as much 
facility as the most expert mechanic could take a watch 
in pieces ; and it was his very exquisitenesa in this re- 
sped, that caused him to be regarded by many aa so- 
phistical and metaphysical. 

He was fond of tracing out the causes which led to 
an effect, and of considering the vast combinations of 
circumstances that produced a certain result, or what 
in politics, he called a juncture or a crisis. In the readi- 
ness and rapidity with which he analjrzed and classified 
his thoughts, he had no superior, if he had an equal, 
among the pubtio men of his day. While at tba l«w 
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loboel in Litchfield, he accustomei himself to arrange 
the order of his thoughts, before taking part in a debate, 
not upon paper but in his mind, and to depend on his 
memory, which was peculiarly retention In this man- 
ner both his mind and memmy were strengthened, and 
the former was made to resemble a store-house full to 
overflowing, but with everything in its appropriate 
place and ready for any occasion. 
* Like his life, his style was simple and pure, yet, for 
this very reason, often rising to an elevation of grandeur 
^ and dignity, which elaborate finish can never attain. 
It was modelled after the ancient classics, and distin- 
guished for its clearness, directness, and energetic earn- 
estness. His words were well chosen, and showed 
severe discipline in his early studies; but he never 
stopped to pick or coll them in the midst of a speech, 
for' at such times liii ideas seemed to come forth full 
draperied, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. He 
occasionally made use of a startling figure, or an anti- 
thetical expression, but there was no redundancy of or- 
nament, though — if that could be a blemish — there was 
a redundancy of thought. 

He war in the habit of laying down a few simple ab- 
stract truths, and arguing upon and explaining and 
elucidating them. Almost every sentence, therefore, 
in one of his speeches, ^as a political text; and the 
arguments and illustrations which he employed to es- 
tiablish the correctness of his great principles were the 
clippings of the diamond — scintillations of the brilliant 
thought from which they emanated. 

His speeches, letters, and reports would fill volumes ; 
yet they are well worthy of collection in a permanent 
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form. They contain a vast fund of information with 
reference to the political history of the country, and 
mines of thought on political science. For some years 
previous to hs death, he was engaged on a work in 
three parts, entitled " Tlie Theory of Grovernments." 
The first part was completed early in 1849, and the 
two remaining parts were nearly finished at the time 
of his decease. 

It has been said that he was no orator. It is tnfe 
that he did not cultivate the graces of oratory, but he 
wielded its power with a giant's force. In discussing^ 
serious questions, he was usually calm though impres- 
sive; and when he first rose to speak, he almost always 
bent forward as if from diffidence. But when fully 
aroused, he became stern and erect in his bearing, his 
voice rang loud and shrill, and his eyes glistened like 
coals of fire. A steady flow of words came from his 
lips, and sometimes they rushed so rapidly that he 
seemed obliged to' clip them off to make room. In- 
tense earnestness characterized his delivery, and this ' 
is one of the highest attributes of true eloquence. In 
listening to him you felt that he was sincere, and it was 
impossible to look at him without being moved. 

As a statesman, his course was independent and high- 
minded. Principles he regarded as practical things, 
and he was firm in adhering to them, and bold and 
fearless in attacking error. He united the fiery ardor 
of Mirabeau to the steadiness of Malesherbes — the 
daring of Canning to the moderation of Liverpool. 
Few men possessed a more happy faculty of ingratiating 
themselves into the favor of new acquaintances ; but 
he never praoticed the arts of the demagogue, and, as 
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be used to say, he was " an object of as great curiosity 
to people outside of a circle of five miles in this state 
[South Carolina], it anywhere else." He was ambi- 
tioust but his ambition was of a lofty character. He 
was not indifierent to party ^jbligations, but he thought 
they ought to be limited to matters of detail and rainoi 
questions of policy, and not extended to important 
principles. 

* He was no mere theorist. He never desired, as we 
have seen in his course in regard to the currency and 
.the tariff, to suddenly undo a system of bad measures, 
and adopt an opposite system. He favored gradual 
changes, and this is high evidence of the practical char- 
acter of his mind. He lived, too, to behold the triumph 
of most of the great principles for which he had con- 
tended, and this is a proof of anything but an overween- 
ing love for theories and abstractions. 

The theory of this government was for many years 
his study ; he was perfectly familiar with our foreign 
relations ; but upon the currency question he was espe- 
cially at hom^ and he discussed it with the sagacity of 
a philosopher, the foresight of a statesman, and the prac- 
tical skill of a financier. 

Independence and integrity were conspicuous traits 
in Mr. Calhoun. "I never know," he said, "what 
South Carolina thinks of a measure. I never consult 
her. I act to the best of my judgment, and according 
to my conscience. If she approves, well and good. If 
she does not, or wishes any one else to take my place, 
I am ready to vacate. We are even." He was no 
firiend to progressive democracy, nor did he think that 
liberty and licentiousoeafr were synonymooa terms. 



'* People do not understand liberty or majorities/' he re- 
marked. " The will of a majority is the will of a rabbl^ 
Progressive democracy is incompatible with liberty. 
Those who study after this fashion are yet in the horn- 
book, the a, b, c, of governments. Democracy is level- 
ling — this is inconsistent with true liberty. Anarchy is 
more to be dreaded than despotic power. It is the 
worst tyranny. The best government is that which 
draws least from the people, and is scarcely felt, except 
to execute justice, and to protect the people from animal 
violation of law." 

These opinions undoubtedly indicate the existence of 
a morbid melancholy in the breast of their author — of a 
proneness to look upon the dark side of human nature 
— yet they were uttered in all sincerity. 

Possessing such exalted talents, the question may be 
asked, why Mr. Calhoun did not reach the presidency ; 
for his aspirations were often turned in that direction, 
though he would sacrifice no principle to reach that 
high station. A late writer^ has enumerated three 
obstacles — his unconquerable independence, his incor- 
ruptible integrity, and the philosophical sublimity of his 
genius. That the first two contributed to this result is 
highly probable, but if by that other "quality is meant 
an elevation of his genius entirely above the compre- 
hension of the multitude, it is unjust to his character. 
He possessed no such transcendental faculty or attri- 
bute. Truth, in its simplicity and beauty — as Mr. 
Calhoun presented it — goes home to every heart. He 
was understood and appreciated by the masses. He 
was popular with the people, but not with the politicians. 
• Ghdlery of niuBtriow Americaot, No. S. 
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The death of Mr. Calhoun was a loss to the Oaioii' 
tgt to South Carolina the blow was peculiarly scNJUiy 
Mr more than fortj^ years ^he had trusted and confided 
in him, and she never found him faithless of remiss in 
his duty. He had received many honors at her hands, 
but not one was undeserved, — she owed him a debt of 
gratitude which she could never repay. She has pro 
duced many distinguished men ; yet his memory and 
fame will be dearer than those of her Laurenses, hei 
Gradsdens, her Pinckneys, her Rutledges, or her Haynes. 
Her soil contains no nobler dust than that of JoBif 
CAiftwELL Calhoun. 

•Statesman, jet friend to truthl— of eodl ainoere, 
In action faithful, and in honor dear, 
Who broke no promise, senred no private end. 
Who Bonght no title, and who lost no friend T 
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A most valuable and opportune addition to the political history of 
the country has just been publi^hed, under the title of " The Life of 
James Knox Polk." The authur^J. 8. Jenkins. Kmi., luis brought to the 
task a discriminating industry' which hits enabled him to compile, in an 
intelligible manner, all that h valuable an-.l instructive in the stirring 
political history of the times through which Mr. FNilk ])as8ed in his ca- 
reer to the Presidency. To the mere p>liticiaii this work is an indis- 
pensable a<ljunct, while at the 6:une tune it i.s Rueh a history as tlio 
American citizen of whatever party can peruse with interest and ad- 
vantage, llie book is dedicated to the H(»n. W. I^ Marcy, and cannot 
fiiil to have an extent ve circulation. — Brook/ i^n Dally ICagle. 

This is a hand.-^ome octavo volume of 395 pages. Iho work will 
tmdoubtedly excite a lively interest in the mind <»f every American 
reader. » » » xh^ author of the work Iws ably discharged 
hu duties as a biographer of Mr. Polk, and the smooth and easy style 
«the composition will so effectually secure the attention of the reader, 

«*t not a sentence will be lost in the perasal of the entire booL— 

tti6um Daily Advertiser 
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LIFE 
JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN, 

lima 461 ppi 

WITH A FIHB PORTRAIT. 

Fuel (t SB, ur Shot on EHBoasm Musux. 



It U dedicated to the people of South Catotioa ; ie written witk 
■uiked kbilitf, uid with a high appreciatinD of the puUtital prina^Hi 
And cbaneler of Mr. CbUiouq. — CAarbttoo 3ftrcuri/. 

A moat Tktuable aecisainn to Ibe biogrephical Utentnrc of the 

eouDtr; — A'ew York Bailj/ OloLf. 

Mr, Jcntins hu pvrfortoed ui eecvplable sertke fn preptfing loeb K 
vork u i» veil calcuUlvd to eatiify the present iiit«rc!<t id the life awl 
characler of the great Cai'd)Diiin. — Keic York Journal of Commertr. 

The book is written in a stjie Uiat will be admired by the reader, 
and is another evidence Ihet the author's mind has been hi^^hljr eulti- 
nted, and i.i podudng fnuls that will apeak well, in all future lime, 
for his qualifications at an authur. — Auburn Daitg AdvtrtUer. 

It it n ruliime that can be read with plcn.<Dre and profit \ij a\ who 
wi^li to be well-informed c 



red. It is neatly printed, and ix enibelli»beil with a port rait of Iba man 
wlio»e life it reci-riK We eommend it a* a oiodid and reliable biiv 
rnphy, nell wor'.hj nf being read by alt who Frek infcirmntion on 
whirli to biLSn tbeir judgment of tlie tnuD anil the nilniiniKltaliin to 
wliicli it relates. — tiiagaTa Drmocrat. 

This autlior i« a ileHrvedlr papular one, haring ei"-'" *» the country 
Ff vend excellent nnl unprejudiced bi"graphies of differeol iliniiitguiahed 
*Ute.tnen. bicluJiiiB Geo, Jackson. Silw Wright, and Julm C. Calhoun — 
all of which have liad an extensive aale -, ami we are certain that Iho 
^ro^k before us will meet with tba same faror — Cofd llWr (Jf<rA.t 
Bnlintl. 
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UNITED STATES EXFLORIM EXPEDITIONS. 
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VoTAGB or THC U. S. ElxFLOftHfo Sqoadrox Under the eoanuuid of 
CSapUin Wilkes, together with explorations and discoveries bj D*UrTiUe, 
Ross, and other navigators and travellers ; and an account of the Expe- 
dition^ the Doad Sea under Lieutenant Lynch. By John S.' Jenkins. 
PuUifthed by James M. Alden, Auburn, N. T. 

This valuable work has already passed through three laige editions. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and for|Ds a handsome octavo volume of 
617 pages. Price, in cloth, f 2,25 : & sheep, $2,60. 

The following are some of the numerous flattering encomiums which 
the work ha^received from the public press :— 

The voyages of D*Urville, Ross and oth^n^ the results of which are 
here detailed, have been productive of grflll good, in the extension of 
geographical and scientific knowledge ; and it is every way desirable 
to possess fuller information concerning them. The necessary expen- 
Mvenens of the original works will, no doubt, confine them, for the most 
part, to public libraries or to the shelves of the wealthy; but, in this 
volume, wo uru liappy to say, all that is of general interest, and adapted 
to popular reading, may l>e found. Mr. Jenkins ha«» manifestly bestowed 
much Libor on \m book, and is an adept in the very difficult art of 
condeusation. He has not merely abridged his matcriab, nor is his 
work a mere selection from other ailttiors, but bears evcjy mark of 
being a faithfiil digest from authentic sources. He is master of a terse 
style, 9r which he id enabled to avoid all diffu^^encsH and unnecessary 
embelliithmcnt, and makes his statements with directncf« and precisioa 

In the present day, when most men mu9t depend on i«nmmaries, like 
the pre!«etit, for a great part of their knowledge on a large class of sul> 
jects, it iii a matter of satisfaction to light upon a book, wbidi communi* 
cate^ M) much, in a chcop and C4)mpendious form. We have examined 
it with some C4ure, and are persuaded that the author has executed his 
ta&k with discretion and fidelity. Our interest ui reading it has ia 
creased U> the end, and we phut the vidumc with a sense of graiinca 
tion in Imvinp: easily acquired much valuable information, and with r^ 
gret that we have reached the dotn.'-^Old Colony MemoriaL 



%Wjk8 ESCENTLJ PUBLISHED BV JAWSiwL ALDEN. 

We took it up, therefore, expecting to find it a mere oompilatioii, or, 
perhapn, an abridgment from the U. S. Exploring Expeditioos of 
Wilkes and Lynch, with some added references to IrUrrille and Roes. 
H»d it been no more than Ibis, it wonld have been a valuable thing for 
ordinary readers, since there are few who will buy the weighty yolumea 
of Wilkes, and fewer still who will read them through. Most people, 
in this age, have too much to do to read auartos. They are obliged to 
wait till some one shall kindly condense tnem, and give us the multum 
inparvo. 

rhe author of this volume is just the person for such a wotiL He 
understands th^ public taste, and adapts bis labors to the millien. In 
tliis case, however, he has in the first part travelled &r beyond the 
record of Oapt. Wilkes, who<<e narrative has been merely the thread oa 
which Ihi htt strung the facts procured from many other sources. For 
instance, lie has gleaned up everything of interest with regard to the 
South SeA Isknil^, from tlie dayff of cSipt Cook downward, and inter* 
woven it with the visit of the Exploring Expedition to those Seas. 
We hnve, therefore, collected before us, at a view, all that ordinary 
readers wish. So it is with respect to the South American cities al 
which the Expedition stopped. 

In the second part. Lynches Expedition to the Dead Sea has beeo 
uoed in the same way, while everything else of interest with regard to 
that portion of the world, has bee^ gathered from other sources. W« 
have, therefore, in a narrow compass, all the really valuable infornui- 
tiou to be obtained on this subject — Albany State Register. 

To the thousands of people in this land who are nnabltf to purdiase 
the several works herein eQOSulted and abbreviated, the labors of Mr. 
Jenkins will be very aoo^^table. He has done his work well — haa 
made one good book out of a dozen othera — Wettcrn Literary M09' 
tenger. 

This volume is an octavo of over 600 pages, printed in b<*autiful s^la^ 
and embelIi^heil with the finest engravings on wood. It is verify a 
world in a nntshell — fifty dollars' worth of books in one volume. All 
that is of real interest and value in the large and expensive worki of 
the United States Exploring Expedition, and Lynch s Expcditioo to 
tlie Dead Sea, together with th«f results of twenty other books of voy- 
ages, travels and hii*tory, pertaining to the Pacific, South America, 
California and New Holland, are here compressed into one yi^lumct. 
We have read sf>me passages with much gratification: and promise 
ourselveii great enjoyment in a more careful perusal. Altbougn every 
puge, every paragraph, teems with information, yet the author hat 
found space for many entertaining anecdotes and pictures of scenery 
and customs. It is a book which may be rend with great interest 
and profit at every fireside. — Auburn Daily Advertiser. 

A book like this would possess more worth in the estimation of a re- 
flecting mind, than five hundred of the ordinary light publications of 
tlie duy. — Havana Republican, 




BOOKS RamrrLT fdbuskbd bt jaxes X. Auamujt 

IW eomprehenaye ocUto of Mr. Jenkiiis will not take tlie place of 
lb original sources, in the librariea of men of wealth, and of public in- 
etitutiuos ; yet its sale will by no means be confined to people of terj 
limited means. The mass of book-buyers will prefer it, not only be- 
caase they will avoid seven-eighths of an expense otherwise incurred, 
but also thus save an equal proportion of tmie. The book is not a 
mere abridgment, nor a selection from the larger works of Wilkes, 
Lynch, etc. ; nor are its gleanings alone from their fields. We are 

S'ren to understand that every hne of the work is from the pen of 
r. Jeokini ; and, in his preface, he tells us that a larse proportiun of 
his (acts is derived from other works than any of the above-mentioned. 
Some twenty bonks of travel and history are cited as authorities, be- 
■des a ** number of others referred to in the notes.** 

Hie yolume is truly much in little — a summary and doee^jf detailed 
nfkm of all late explorations in and around the Pacific In ftye hun- 
dred pages we have the results of many tbouRand. Some idea of its 
eompresi^ion of volumea into a small space may be gained from the fact, 
that Lieut LyncliV Expedition to the l>cad Sea is thrown into fiity-five 
pages, in which the ** important results and actual information** are 

E'veD. At this day, when a golden key is not the only one that un- 
cks the treasures of learning ; when all information must be laid be- 
fore ** the people** in an accessible shape ; and when, in the bustle of the 
age, men can only read as they run ; we cannot but regard Mr. Jenkins's 
book, so cheap and compendiouit, afl a precious windfall to the multi- 
tude. And we may remark here, that come of our country friends — 
especially the " poor wholarj*" who live at a distance from public libra- 
ries—would foe greatly favored by cheap eilitions of such works as 
Ticknors Spanif^h IJterature, Prci^cott's work$s etc It would not in- 
terfere witli the sales of the fine edition, afld would rather be an addi- 
tional source of profit to the authors and copyright-holders. 

So far as we liave exnminetl it the volume before us is executed 
very understandingly. The style is close and perspicuous, and the 
■crews are ap]>Iied to diffuse remark without the sacrifice of picturcsquo 
elegance of narration. — Literary World, 



jflThis is A handsome octavo volume of 517 pages, containing, as its 
title intimates, a compilation of scenei^ incidents, adventures, etc, in, 
and descriptions of, varioun countries visited by celebrated navigators 
and travellers. It is divided into two parts. ' Part one comprises ac- 
counts of expeditions to the Pacific and the South Seas: Part two em- 
lu'aces a narrative of the voyage of Lieutenant Lynch to the Dead Sea, 
together with scenes and incidents in the Holy I^nd, from the writings 
of various travellers. 

The work contains copious and interesting de,«criptions of the most 
important places and localities vi^itcd by the several travellers, from 
whose writings the book has been prepared. The information it con- 
tains is arranged in an attractive form, well suited to popular reading, 
and the work, as a whole, is admirably adapted to impart valuable 
knowledgo. — Botion Daily Jouma/. 



BOOU SECEKTLT PUBLISHED BT JAMES X. ALDMK. 

Now UieM Bxplorii^ Expeditiooa nre & rait amomit of mw hilbr- 
nution, and Mr. Jenloos baa soughl ia preMOt it in an AttractiTB ud 
condeoBei] form. For an accurate kaowledge of the pUces and Locali- 
tiei described — of the Pacific aod the Jordan — it viU be found Krrico- 
able. Indeed, Mc J. has not strktty followed his antLora. He baa 
gone outside of thnm. and obtAiaod mfmroatian gathered since their 
vorks were publiibed — an aoadiraoian fw whicb the reader will not 
scold him. 

To show tha eit«nt of Mr. Jenkins' labor, we ma/ mention that the 
important reeulta and actual information obtained bj Lieut Ljndi, in 
his Dead Sea Expedition, are comn-etied in some forlj-Gve F*|[<M- 
Yet aothin^ malertat is omitted 1 This is real terrico rendered. For 
Lieut. Ljndi was verbose to a fault—right in hia spirit; bold aa an 
■dreoturer; tmlhfur, but no writer. 

We do not sec vhj such books could not be introduced into Mir 
schools, >o that while scholars are taught lo read, Ihej maj be tai^ht. 
also, living information. What Ind is not intereated in the Jordan and 
the Dead Sta I What schulor not snxioui to know more about the 
I>acific aul its wonders ( — These are living to[Hcs. The one is hallawed 
bj everj assorjalion of the Past, and the other mule alire by eTCtr 
interest of the Present If boja in our schools — the more advanced, 
certainly — could bavo pot in tlieir bands books more to interest and 
instruct — cnulJ nut (he intelligent teacher do more towards making 
Ihem good readers and well-informed men t — ' The Dtdly Ttut Dtmo- 
erai," Clititland. 

The account of the United States Exploring Expedition, as detaOad 
by Lieut Wilkes, though hi^lv interesting, is much too prolix for tmor- 
mon readers. — Five octavo volumes require more patience and perse- 
verance thnn ordinarily bll to the lot of individuals. Here are alM 
inany young people who have not time to read, nor money to purc t aai 
exlen^ve works out who could profit much by a cheap, Juilicious synop- 
tical clas> of puliUtations, This is precisely ttie coume adopted in schoMa 
— first rudiiiienU, and then more eipansire views in ample volumei. 
Mr. Jenkin^j has not barely abridged the works referred lo in (be titb 
page ; he has written, or rattier compiled, a new worlc, making use o( 
ttio authors referred (o, and in(roducing considerable valuable matttr 
from o(her sources. "Cite reader may purchase here, for two doUan, 

ill that is of conseauence in V(' - ■' ' ' ' '^— '' '— 

times that su 

We are indebted to the publisher lor a copy of the above work, . 
which gives, in an attractive and condensed form, an account of the 
cxpedilioni to (lie Pacific and the South Seas, tofether with a variety 
of interesting infomiBtion in relation tn the localities described in its 
p.'ues. * • • It is a volume of aver 900 pages, handsomely executed, 
and will no doubt meet a quick demand — ■Hochetter Danocral. 
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The Pablifiher of *• Jenkhn^ Bj^loring EzpedftioiM*' hat reenv«d the 
Ibllowing flattering notice from & & Randall, Kiq^ editor of the Db- 
triet ScMol JournaL 

ScoasrABT'fl Omcc, * \ 

DsPAaTMBNT or Common Schools. ) 

Albany, Ikfmher 16, 185a 

PsAE Sia, — I am higfalj pleand with your editimi of the ** Explob- 
SRo ExrcDiTioxs." la mv judgment^ the work is well worthy of a coo* 
QpicuoiM place im every l^ohool Library ; and the mode of its execution 
caflecta the utmost credit upon the publiihera It comprises a mass 
it attractire and valuable information in reference to every section 
9f the world, and particularly in reference to our new States and Ter* 
ritiDries. Yours respectfully, S. a RANDALL, 

Xuoi IL Aldix, Esq^ Auburn. Ed. D. a JoiuiaL 



VALUABLE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

{From the Dutriet School Journal] 

'^'oTAGX OP TUB UyrTKD Statbs ExPLoanfG Squadron, Commanded by 
Captain Charles Wilkes, of the U. S. Navy, in 1839, 1840. 1841 and 
1842 ; toother with Explorations and Discoveries made bv Admi- 
ral D'Urville, Captain Ross, and otlier Navigators and traveuers, and 
an account of the Expedition to the Dead Sea, under Lieut Lynch. 
By John S. Jenkins. Auburn : James M. Alden. 1850. 

This is one of the most interesting and instructive volumes we have 
lately met with ; comprising, as it does, within a reasonable compass, 
tho l>ith and marrow of all the works which have been separately is- 
sneo on the subject to which it refers, for the last twelve years, and 
which are too voluminous and expensive for ordinary use. The roe- 
flhanical exeoution of the work is admirable ; far superior to that of a 
larse proportion of similar works issued from the press of our Metro- 
politan publishers. It is really a luxury to peruse a modem volume, 
etecutod on good paper, and with some regard to taste and conveni- 
enca If this is to be regarded as a specimen of the workmanship of 
the enterprising publisher, be deserves a liberal encouragement n-om 
thepublic 

Tne price of the work is sudi as to warrant its introduction into 
every one of our District Libraries ; and we are sure the Trustees 
could not make a bettor selection. 

AMBIGAK BI0ORAFE7. 

LiFK or Jamkii K. Polk, Lata Prealdent of the Unltod States. By John 8. Jes- 
kioB. Auburn : James Ai. Aides. 1850. 

larc or BiLAR WaiGnT, Late Gfyvemor of the State of Xew York. By John S. 
Jenkins. Auburn : James BL Aklso. 1850. 

fare or John C. Calhouii, Late Senator of the United States, from South Caro- 
lina. By John S. Jenkins. Auburn : James M. Aklso. 1850. 

Here are three excellent volumes, which should find fkeir way into every School 
District and Privute Library. The leading eveals ta the livee or her dlsttngui»hed 
Statesmen, nhuuld be ft-esh in the memory of eveiy citizen of our great Republic ; 
and those which have characterized the time in which the eminent individuals above 
named acted a prominent and conspicuous part, are of more than ordinary impoi^ 
tanca. A perusal of tliese interesting volumes will satiufy every Intelligent mind 
that a flood of valuable information has been eompressed into a small compass: 
and the manner in which the works have been executed is such as to commeod 
them to the patronage of the literary public S. S. RANDALL, 

Albaxt, January 1, 1851. Editor of ** The Dist. School JoomaL** 
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H. W. PARSER'S POEMS. 



Some of the beit fugitive literature of the day * * * has come from 
a writer who has Just now published a Tolume of prose and poetry, 
Mr. H. W. Parker. * * * We have looked it through, and find a de- 
gree of excellence in its workmanship, with evidencea of pure and strong 
natural genius which warrant us in commending a sight of it to all 
watchers of new stars. — Home Journal, 



There is true poctrj in the author's soul, as evinced alike in hit 
tred and prose poema. — Hew York Commercial Ad^ertUer. 



The volume before us is an a^eeable addition to our light literature. 
* * * The principal poems in it are fluently written, and are evidently 
the product of a warm heart, and a lively, playful ikney. — Literary 
World 



Seldom have we read a book whose contents exhibit more freshnau^ 
life, and sparkling originality, than the poems now before us. Ae 
author shows himself, in his acute taste, glow of feeling, and fenrid 
imagination, the true poet — Protettaut Churchman. '^ 



Mr. Parker is the most promising young writer we have had for mhim 
time. He ha^ the true stuff in him, and has not only the gift of poetryl 
but the gift of thought and common sense. — Jiotton Post. 

A volume of fir^t fruits by a new poet, indicating a pure and elegant 
mhid, a viin of sweet meditative pathos, a lively turn for the humor- 
ous, and an eye observant of the picture^ ue and l)eautiful in the marf- 
fold pltases of nature. • ♦ ♦ With a brilliant proini^ie of future ijaMJI 
lence, he has not yet attained the full possession of his powers. — Irew 
York TVibuiie. 



We encounter in its pages many gems of thought and felicities of 
expression, which prove the writer to possess a poetical capacity of no 
ordinary character. ♦ ♦ ♦ We sliall watch Mr. Parker's literary career 
with interest We think wo discern in him tlie evidence of true geniua 
— Knickerbocker Magant^ 

There are many g^ood and'^pleasant thingilietween these oorer*— a 
great variety of subjects boldly and ingeniously trea^^l — New York 
(Mtrietian Mfn^uirer. 



ELEGANT ^UIIATURES. fl 

OEHS HIOM TUPPem PROVERBlM. PHILOSOPHY. 
Will) a Formic of llie muihcr. Emboeed dotb, gilt edge, . $0 SS 

LOVE'S GARLANDl 
A Poetic*! OUL Br IL C. C State Mt le, . 38 

A OIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. %^t 

ByHP.J. SMMKjIe. »^ 

THE LAMES' VASE OF WILD FLOWERS, 

B/ llisi OolnuUL 8uni^ Kyle. S8 ] 

FRIENDSHIP'S TOKEN, AND THE LOVER'S GIFT. 
Edited bv Lewi* Gijlord CLiik. Suae >l;le, 

THE ROSE OF SHARON; 

OrGemsof SacTcd FoHrj. Same stjle 38 | 

THE ORACLES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
With a Seleclioo of Apboruou lr->a llie same aiith«r. Sune 

■tjle, 3h 

THE LOVES OF THE ANOELS. 
A Fuein. bj Tbomas il-mtt. uicluiliag lik Nalioo&l Aira. Same 

"•Tie, SB 

THE FLORAL WREATH ^ 
Of AutcnuiAl Floweis. By Mrs, Southy. Same style, 

THE ODD FELLOWS TOKEN * 

Of^JWandiliip, Lore and TniUi. By Kate BarcUy. Some style, 38 

THE TEMPERANCE TOKEN 
or CryBL-il Drops fruni the 01.1 Oiken Bucket. By Kale Bar- 
clay. Same style, 

THE LADIES' CASKET OF GATHERED THOUQHTS. 

By Miss Colmao. Same style, 

LETTERS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS BON, 

On the BiUe and \ta Teadiiugi Same style SS^ 

THE NEW MINIATURE LIBRARY, 

Comprising the above thirteen volumes, in a neat case, , . S 00 
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